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THE RIFLE YEAR. 


aoe the present month thus far has given us mag- 

nificent shooting weather, which has afforded opportunity 
for much capital practice on the ranges, yet the season may 
be considered as fairly closed with the Thanksgiving Day 
matches. Here and there on ranges where tbere are inclosed 
shooting houses, trials of skill over the off-hand ranges up to 
200 yards may be kept up even through the entire winter; 
but formal practice on the part of organizations and clubs— 
military as well as civilian—has been generally suspended 
for the year 1884, and it is time to cast up the account and 
see where we stand and what the record of the year may be. 
On the whole, it has been a satisfactory season; quiet, in- 
deed, without any such rush of excitement as is brought on 
by an international match; but in almost every State of the 
Union the crack of the rifle has been heard on a score or 
more of ranges. The way is gradually clearing up to a point 
where it will be generally discovered how much we do not 
know in the matter of close marksmanship. Just what cer- 
tain makes of rifles will do over certain ranges, and the rela. 
tive merit of many of the contrivances now relied upon to 
bring about good scores, are questions which are being 
worked out here and there by many observant workers. 
Men who study the science and practice the art of marks 
manship without any preconceived notions of how things. 
must come out, are becoming more frequent on our ranges, 
and once they grow into an important body in the shooting 
world, then will the many faults of the present arms be done 
away with. There is too much respect for old-fashioned 
ways of doing things now hampering those who make, as 
well as those who use, rifles. The military habit has had 
much to do with this, and many who shoot with non-mili- 
tary clubs are really soldiers out of uniform and inclined to 
the military habit of respecting precedent and observing 
rule. 

The National Rifle Association has carried out its work 
on the most modest basis. The fall meeting called out a 
generous show of competition in answer to the efforts made 
by the directors in putting upa liberal prize list. It is 
pretty certain that if anything is to be done in a general 
meeting where a popular support is looked for, it must be 
brought about through a liberal prize list. It may be pos- 





sible for a small club of enthusiastic shooters to carry on 
matches for a long time, and with abundant pleasure in the 
contests, upon a merely nominal prize list. Where local 
feeling is aroused, contests may be had between counties 
in a State, and between States in a larger match, where the 
glory of winning is considered an ample return for the 
outlay of effort, but as a general rule the sport must be 
made attractive by such prize lists as will draw out the 
crowd. There must be the chance of winning something of 
value held out, even though the odds be more than cor- 
respondingly increased. 

There is room, too, in our prize meetings for new matches. 
Put under such conditions as would bring new talent to the 
front, many of the old-time matches would become attrac- 
tive. In place of forcing everything to bend to the making of 
good scores on paper, more attention should be paid to the 
simulation of real work with the rifle. When a man has 
learned to use a rifle well, the next thing is to learn to use it 
as he would in the field, or under such demands of rapidity 
and at such unknown distances as would be made in prac- 
tice before an enemy. 


NETTING DUCKS ON LONG ISLAND. 


N another column will be found a communication from 
the game protector for the counties of Kings, Queens 
and Suffolk, relative to the netting of ducks on Long Island. 
This abominable practice, which was so much complained 
of last year, is still being carried on in Great South Bay, and 
is doing great injury to the shooting there. Mr. Whittaker 
states that it is impossible for him to seize the nets put out 
for the purpose of catching the birds. He informs us that 
he has taken legal advice on the point, and no less an 
authority than Mr. Whitehead has warned him that he will 
expose himself to a suit for damages if he interferes with the 
netters. The statute made and provided in the case (Laws 
1879, Chap. 534) reads as follows: 

Src. 5. No person shall at any time kill any wild duck, goose or 
brant with any device or instrument known as a swivel or punt gun, 
or with any gun other than such guns as are habitually raised at 
arm’s length, and fired from the shoulder, or use any net, device or 
instrument, or gun other than aforesaid, with intent to capture or 
kill any such birds. 

The netters, we are told, spread their nets over the feed 
ing grounds of the ducks and capture them by this means, 
but if the nets are seized, even though the dead ducks are 
found entangled in them, they swear, and bring witnesses to 
support their statements, that the nets were put down for the 
purpose of taking bass. This throws the burden of proof 
upon the prosecutor, who is obliged to establish the fact that 
the nets were spread for the purpose of taking the birds and 
not the fish. Proof of this it would, of course, be impossible 
to obtain. 

It would seem, from this statement, that the fault lies with 
the law as it now stands, and this emphasizes once more a 
point that we have frequently made against the New York 
law. In these statutes the conviction of any offender is 
made difficult, and often impossible, by throwing the bur- 
den of proof on the prosecution. In the present instance, 
the presence in the section of the words ‘‘with intent,” prac- 
tically nullifies the section. If those two words were omitted, 
and the capture of ducks by means of nets were simply pro- 
hibited, the finding of dead ducks in a net would be prima 


facie evidence of an intended violation of the law, and it 


would rest with the defendant to show that in setting his 
nets there was no intention to catch ducks, This an honest 
man would have no difficulty in proving. 

All such words as ‘‘knowingly,” ‘“‘wilfully,” ‘with intent” 
and similar phrases which have to do with the purposes of 
violators of the law, are out of place inour game laws. We 
presume that the criminal code does not say that any 
person who shall wilfully pick a pocket or break into a bank 
orrob a till ‘is guilty of a crime, and it would scarcely be 
hehi a good explanation if the thief who was caught with 
his hand in his neighbor’s pocket, should say that he put it 
there in search of a match. The public are supposed to 
know the law, and if offenders are ignorant of it, that is a 
misfortune of theirs, of which the law does not take 
cognizance. At all events, if men are found with stolen 
property in their possession, an explanation is demanded of 
them. So, if men are found taking up nets which have in 
them birds unlawfully captured, it should rest with them to 
show their innocence of guilty intent. The law has been 
violated, and through their agency; on them should rest the 
burden of proof to show that they are not responsible. 

Cases similar to the one indicated are numerous in these 
statutes, and are a disgrace to the State of New York, since 
they make its laws ridiculous. How absurd it is to say that 


















no person shall ‘‘wilfully sell or expose for sale” netted 
quail or grouse. It is the business of the dealer to know 
whether birds have or have not been netted, and an absolute 
prohibition of the sale of such birds is all that is required. 
The dealer may safely be trusted to look out for his own in- 
terests in this matter, and if the word ‘‘wilfully” were ex- 
punged, a single conviction would put an end to the sale of 
snared birds, and there would be no more advertising that a 
higher price would be paid for trapped than for shot birds. 





NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 


»_ a meeting held last Tuesday evening at Canton, Mias., 


the National American Kennel Club voted to change 


the name of the organization to the National Field Trials 
Club, and a committee was appointed to so revise the con- 
stitution as to remove everything that referred to other func- 
tions. The changes of name and constitution will in no wise 
alter the character of the club. It will do no more nor less 
with the new name than it did with the old. However 
broad may have been the field proposed by the founders of 
the club, practically, for some years it has done nothing 
more than to hold its annual field trials. The giving of bench 
shows has been left to iocal clubs, and any control that might 
be exercised over these exhibitions, has been assumed by an- 
other organization recently formed for this express purpose. 
The National American Kennel Club originally contemplated 
the publication of a stud book; but for some reason or other 
the financial burden proved too great for it to bear, andina 
moment of sadly mispiaced confidence, it turned over the 
entries and fees received for the second volume to a concern 
which has since proved itself irresponsible in the matter. A 
stud book has fortunately been supplied by the publication 
of the now firmly established American Kennel Register, so 


that in reality there was no special reason why the National 


American Kennel Club should longer burden itself with a 
task which requires painstaking labor quite out of propor- 


tion to any tangible return made for it. 


THE MiIGNONETTE CAsE.—The survivors of the wrecked 
English yacht Mignonette, who saved themselves from star- 
vation by killing and eating one of their companions, a boy, 
have been tried for murder, convicted and sentenced to be 
hanged. The decision of the court was, that the taking of 
human life could be justified only by a plea of self-defense, 
and that the deliberate killing of another for the preserva- 
tion of one’s own life was murder. Harsh as were the ex- 
traordinary circumstances of the case, this decision will be 
accepted as good law. These circumstances were urged by 
the convicted men in their plea for mercy, and according to 
the cable reports, it is probable that the sentence will not be 
executed. If the unforiunates should be pardoned, the 
clemency of the crown will meet with universal indorse- 
ment, for although strictly and technically the offense of the 
Mignonette crew was murder, no one can ascribe to them 
the motives that usually prompt a murderer. Nor is the 
verdict likely to have very great influence upon other ship- 
wrecked men in like circumstances, for if they arrive at a 
point where they are ready to kill and eat a companion to 
save their lives, they will not be deterred from doing so by 
the very remote contingency of a trial for murder, in which 
they will be convicted, if at all, only by their own testimony. 


THe Marne Derr Law.—We print this week further 
letters on this subject which is, it seems to us, well worth agi- 
tating. We shall be glad to hear from any correspondents 
who have anything to say on the matter, which is of such 
great importance to the people of the old Pine Tree State. 
We are anxious to hear all that can be said on the subject 
pro and con, and urge our readers to contribute their views 
and experiences. Let us accumulate the evidence now 
rather than wait until the Legislature is in session. 





AMATEUR CANOE Buitpine.—The papers on amateur 
canoe building, printed in the ForEst AND STREAM, have 
been collected into book form and will shortly be issued 
from the press. Several additions have been macle to the 
chapters that appeared in the paper, and the manual is the 
most complete ever published or for a long time likely to be 
published. The book will be ready for delivery in about a 


fortnight, and all orders will then be filled in their proper. 


turn. 





ADIRONDACK DER Hounpimnc.—Ought deer hounding to 
be forbidden throughout the entire Adirondack region? If 
it ought to be, canitbe? And if it is, can the law be enforced? 
These are questions that just now are calling for an answer. 
We should be glad to have the opinions of those whose 
knowledge of the subject gives them authority to speak, 
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pursuits, and especially using my tongue instead of my 
nasameans of conveying my thoughts upon such sub- 
Sects as were interesting to me and, as I thought, important 
to the country, that I have failed to communicate with the 
readers of FoREst AND STREAM. It does not become me to 
say whether the service I rendered to the general public was 
of much value, or whether the patrons of your paper suffered 
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site shore, 





we hea 


concluded to shoot, thinking that uF 
get one. Accordingly, Wat. M. an 

salutes, and just after the last gun was fired (Wat.’s) we saw 
one waver and then go down into the water. One of the 
boatmen got it forus. Which killed it? Ido not know. 
But I got the goose, and to-day had it for dinner. It was not 


uested them to land, go below the geese and, 
if possible, drive them toward us. Happening to have a few 
shells loaded with No. 1 buck, we inserted them and cau- 
tiously went down the stream about half the distance, and 
secret: og ourselves, awaited events. It was not long before 
the note which indicated their flight; but when 

Fo8 several months past I have been so engaged in other | we saw them, we noticed, to our disappointment, that they 
would pass us at least two hundred and fifty yards off. We 

ibility we might 
each gave them two 


any loss by my silence. Nor is it my pu to indicate | fat—there being so far but little food for them. With some 
whether I was one of that class of our people who rejoiced | additional adipose it was quite palatable, however. 
at the result of the late political struggle, in which I was an} The boy had been left to hold the dogs, and very soon 
humble but somewhat zealous participant, or one of that | after we shot he started to us and got up a covey of birds, 
class whose hearts were full of sorrow over the evils antici- | at which he wasted two shells without avail. Where they 
pated from a change in the Federal Administration. The | went he could not tell. Two hundred yards below we got 
election is over, the verdict of the people of the several | up another covey, which took refuge ina pine thicket. I 
States has been rendered, and I earnestly trust, for the Pt in three shots and bagged two birds. The other I think 
country’s sake, that our public affairs will be so managed | 1 killed, but we failed to find it. Then, in a very thick 
during the next four years as to advance “the general wel- | place, the dogs flushed a very large one, at which some of 
fare” by the enactment of wise and just laws, the equal dis-| the others shot, without success. ‘(hese settled on a ditch 
tribution of the burdens of government, and the preservation | bank, thickly set with cane, and though we started several 
of all national and individual rights. To speak thus of my | Of them we bagged none. Here Argo had another ‘‘fit”—a 
wishes and hopes, I feel sure, cannot be regarded as treason, pene one about an hour before this. He recovered, 
even though expressed in columns which know no partisan- | however, and joined me in about fifteen minutes, soon after 
ship, but are devoted to pursuits loved by men of all shades | Which one of the hunters flushed a nice covey, at which 1 
of political opinion. got tive shots, “grassing” three of them. We got some of 
hen our open season began, the weather was so dry that | them up in a short while and I “feathered” one, while Wat 
the field offered ne temptation to the most ardent sportsman, | M. killed one—this being his first trial during the day—and 
It was peculiarly trying to the powers of any dog to range that bird was the only one so far which I had not brought 
fields in which there was nota drop of water to cool his} 40wn. About this time poor Argo was ‘‘taken” again. We 
tongue or body, and in an atmosphere so thoroughly desic- | Went on, however, and he rejoined us, pretty soon after 
cated that his olfactory nerves were incapable of distinguish. | Which another covey was started, at which three harmless 
ing, or even perceiving an odor. I made but few efforts | Shots were fired by Tom and Wat. I got one chance, killed 
after game, and in all of them not enly found no game of | the bird, but failed to get him. And then Argo was ‘‘fitted 
consequence, but had the misfortune to see my dog on sev- | Slightly. Just then we heard a gun on the opposite side of 
eral occasions drop down in a fit, produced, as I supposed, | the swamp, and Jim LeG., who had been unsuccessful 
by an overtax of his physical powers. It may be that his | ®bove, joined us. He reported that Teceel had become dis- 
troubles arose from a different cause. He appeared, how- | usted and gone home. Crossing the swamp. our dogs set 
ever, to be healthy, and had an excellent appetite. Having | birds—doubtless a part of the covey we had been pursuing— 
had no exercise for months, he was, no doubt, too tender for | 224 Jim got one bird and I got two. Turning our way 
a hard range; and besides, he was too fat to stand much ar- | homeward I had four shots, getting three birds. Jim killed 
duous labor, At all events, he had ‘“‘fits,” and I often earn- | five, Tom one and Wat one. When we reached the house, 
estly wished that I possessed that marvellous skill professed | #bout nightfall, I had sixteen, Jim the same number, Wat 
by a quack, who alleged his ability to cure that disorder, | tW0, the boy, whom I sometimes call Dumble, three, and 
even though ignorant of that part of the materia medica | Tom two, each of the last sportsmen killing one sitting on a 
which was applicable to the other diseases ‘‘which flesh is | limb. 
heir to.” All I could do was to “possess my soul in|. It wee pepe to have returned home the next day, 
patience,” and trust to the vis medicatrix nature for his but v4 kind friends urged me to stay over Sunday, and per- 
restoration, He invariably ‘came to” after a short while; | baps the circumstance might be accompanied, as was usual, 
but learned no wisdom from his experience. We have now | With rain. I consented, and that night, sure enough, a light 
had rain, and when the weather becomes colder, I trust he | 00¢ did fall. — . Ate 
will be capable of withstanding some heavy draughts upon | , The following morning there was every indication of con- 
his powers of endurance, and show me many a covey on | tinual showers, but the clouds passed with only a few gentle 
which to exercise all the skill with the gun which I possess. | droppings. We left soon after breakfast, and drove six 
Last week, in company with my friend and kinsman, J. | Wiles, still up the river, to the home of N. LeG., a brother 
T. LeG., and my son, a boy of ‘‘sweet sixteen,” but who | Of my companion, and after night there was a little more 
thinks himself full of more learning than all his ancestors | Tin, but still a very scant supply. Early after breakfast 
combined, a trait not peculiar to him, but too common with | Jim and I set out-one way with Argo and Rex, while N., his 
cigarettic young America all over the land. I went to the | cousin Cansey LeG., E. 8. of Wadesboro, and Dumble, with 
old ‘Leak Plantation” on the Pee Dee River, sixteen miles | Pelham, Joe and Sam, went another. They returned at 
northwest of this place, in quest of Bob White. We hoped, | Bight, reporting that they had killed twenty-four birds. Soon 


notwithstanding the long drought, that we would find | fter we went to hunting my poordog Argo got another “‘fit,” 
I had managed, however, to get 













enough moisture for successful and pleasant hunting. But, and a very severe one. 


alas, we were inerror. My little pointer Argo, upon whom 
we mainly depended, very soon became overcome by the 
heat, had a fit which dazed him so that he took to the water, 
swam across a lagoon, and was with difficulty induced to 
return tome. Late in the afternoon he had another. In 
consequence of these mishaps, and some very poor shooting 
by me, our bag was unusually small. We had, however, 
enough for breakfast, next morning at the table of our 
hospitable friend, P. N. 8., wko owns an adjoining estate, 
and to whom I have had frequently occasion to refer in the 
columns of the ForEsT AND STREAM. To his house we 
drove up, just about night, and in a short while were 
seated at his board, paying our respects to such a supper as 
his guests always receive. The family had been advised of 
our coming by the youth already mentioned, who, tired of a 
sport at which he had no success, left the hunting grounds 
earlier than we did and heralded our approach. 

My kinsman, Teceel, nad gone with us to the plantation 
aforesaid, but left us with the view of trying other fields. 
He concluded not to stop at all, and accordingly, went di- 
rectly to the dwelling of our host and gave information before 
the boy had arrived, that we might be expected that night. 
He took a small tour in the bottoms and hillsides, but had 
about as poor success as that which came to us. 

Next morning it was agreed that the party, now ei 
of five persons, by the addition of our friend Tom, shoul 
divide. Teceel and Jim LeG., with their dogs Joe and Rex, 
were to hunt up the river, while Tom, my boy G. and my- 
self, with Lena—that wild bitch that I bought from a man in 
Virginia, and who gave me such a vivid idea of the meaning of 
the words ‘‘staunch and a good retricver on land and water,” 
which are sometimes seen in advertisements, a description 
of which I gave in your paper soon after I became one of 
your correspondeats (she has improved very much since that 
famous occasion)—and my dogs Argo and Sam, should try 
our fortunes the opposite way. Our squad had barely started 
in our course before we saw Wat. M. astride a mule, with a 
little dog named Dot, full brother to Sam, and one of the 
progeny of Lena aforesaid, who had come out from Anson 
county, where he had been sojourning at the residence of 
his uncle, Col. W. M. P. (‘‘Bishop Crickett’). So we 
divided again, but soon came together where Lena had found 
a large covey in some stubble, I had found one with Argo, 
but got only one shot, a successful one, the birds going to 
cover, where I did not choose to follow. 

The large covey escaped both barrels of Tom’s ‘‘Webley 
Field,” and settled ona ditch bank near the edge of some 
woods. At this place I got four shots, making two clear 
misses, which I ascribed at the time, to the fact that I was 
shooting a new gun, a Williams & Powell hammeriess, 14 
cylinder, 28 inches, presented to me by my friend, A. L. G., 
of Philadelphia. After a while I came to the conclusion that 
the fault was with me. Soon after this we got up another 
covey, and I got three shots, all of which were successful. 
Taking down what is called the trunk ditch, we went to 
the river to get some water for ourselves and dogs. Before 
reaching it, we saw quite a flock of geese pitch into the 
stream about five hundred yards below us. Reaching the 
water, we hallooed to some negroes in a boat near the oppo- 





three birds in nine shots, wounding two others, which es- 
caped going into my pockets. Jim bagged only one, he hav- 
ing failed to get the chances I had. When we got to Dumas’s 
Ferry on the Pee Dee, he had six birds and I only four. At 
this place we met by accident T. B. W. of Wadesboro, with 
his gun and young dog, which he calls Belton, that being 
his class. After dividing rations with him while we sat in 
the ‘‘flat,” we all proceeded down the river to try our luck. 

In a little while his dog got up a covey, and being called 
by him, we gave pursuit. From them Jim got five, W. got 
three and I four. Just below more birds were found by him 
on a ditch,and heand LeG, each killed one. I did not shoot. 
They settled in thick cover on the river bank, and LeG. and 
I each got one. W. requested me to let his dog retrieve my 
bird. I consented of course. Belton soon found him, but 
showed greater disposition to convert him to his own use than 
to bring him to me. For this reason I went to do the re- 
trieving myself. He refused to part with what he evidently 
regarded as his personal chattel, and a struggle ensued which 
ended in acampum partice—he getting the head, which he 
immediately swallowed. I told W. that Belton’s appetite 
was rather good—indeed morbid—and that he needed some 
corrective. Later in the afternoon, when I had shot another, 
this hungry canine got to it before I could, and this time 
gave me the head and breast for my share, while he devoured 
the remainder. We all did some good shootiug during the 
trip, and when we reached the ferry the score of LeG. and 
“Wells” was 16 each and W. 12. That night we all spent 
at the house of our friend, W., and the following day our 
party started home. About half way I missed Argo, but 
thinking he would overtake us, we hurried on, and crossed 
our own door-sills just about dark. Next day Argo was still 
missing, and I sent a messenger to hunt him. He returned 
on the 27th with the dog, having found him at the house of 
P. N. 8. Tom reported that two men passed the house the 
next day after we had gone home with the dog, alleging that 
they were taking him to his owner. This he emphatically 
denied, telling them that he knew Argo well and who his 
owner was. 

And thus this not entirely unsuccessful sporting tour ended. 
Next week 1 expect, if the spindles and looms over whose 
operations I have the general management, will not suffer 
by my absence, to visit Chatham county, where there ought 
to be plenty of game, in company with my friends Teceel, 
Mud and Bro. Duffrey. Bro. D. andI will use 14-bore guns, 
and Teceel and Mud 16’s. Each will have 250 loaded shells, 
and we anticipate making the hills of that section resound 
with our fusilades, and make the occasion a green one in our 
sporting memories. I may find time and inclination to give 
you some notes of what we do. It is probable that Mud and 
1 will separate from the others and confine our operations 
chiefly to the fields round about Ore Hill, while the others 
will go to Hickory Mountain and try the birds on a part of 
the old Allston estate. We hope to be joined by some gentle- 
men from Fayetteville, who have expressed a desire to com- 
pete with us in a trial of skill. Mud and I wiil make an 
earnest effort to keep the laurels we have from fading, even 
though we do no succeed in giving them fresher and greener 
hues. At all events I feel sure that the peculiarities of my 
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friend will afford me some amusement, and perhaps he may 

be of some service to a young untrained setter dog I have 

and which I mean to force him to take along, he not owning 
WELLS, 


adog. We shall see. 


Glatmyal History. 








II. 
ABOUT SOME DAMP AND SLIMY THINGS CALLED SEAWEEDs, 


“Not lost the time in seaside ramble spent; 
Braced is the frame, and mental health is gained, 
Knowledge obtained of Him who made the deep, 
And blissful love acquired of Nature's works.” 


LGA INUTILIS, exclaims an ancient poet; vilior alga 

est, he adds in a tone of bitter contempt; refunditor 

alga, repeats another very learned bard. ‘‘The sea itself 
spurns forth the nathless tang,” chips in still another pot- 
boiler. All this was many, very many years ago; still it is 
not more than thirty-five years since seaweeds were still the 
most despised of all this world’s beautiful flora, and were by 
very many professors and students of botany absolutely 
= and flung aside as so much useless trash cast out by 

e ocean. 





Fig. 1.—FucUs NoDosUs. 


Along the base of the Battery wall extends a band or zone 
of marine vegetation of a dark or light olive-green color, 
according to the season of the year and the time of tide. This 
coarse-looking marine plant when handled during its fruit- 
ing time is damp and slimy, but don’t for an instant imagine 
that this unpretending, somber-looking vegetation which 
attaches itself so persistently to the rocks, is a nathless thing, 
spewed up by the sea, and of no possible value to any living 
creature. No, no; this would be a great mistake, for within 
its olive-colored stems, branches and fronds is contained one 
of the most subtle of substances known. Then look upon it 
reverently. We will cut an extremely thin cross section of its 
stem and place it under the microscope; behold its exquisite 
and wonderful cell structure ; cell upon cell in which the Great 
Master has caused to be stored up that most precious of 
remedies for suffering humanity—iodine. Yes, this is cun- 
ningly hidden in the unpretending, storm-beaten, despised 
“black tang,” or Fucus, but brought out by the fires of the 
“kelp burners” of Ireland and Scotland. And do not the 
calotype, the ambrotype, the daguerreotype and photograph 
all owe their birth to this wonderful essence? Without 
which tne acccmpanying illustration (photo engraved) could 
not have been produced. 





Fig. 2.—FUCUS VESICULOSUS. 


Fucus—Greek, a seaweed; a genus of very common mar- 
ine plants (Alge#) On our North Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
are to be found in greater or less abundance some seven 
varieties of Fuci, but the most common are the Fucus no- 
dosus (Fig. 1), and Fucus vesiculosus (Fig. 2), and F. ser- 
ratus. They are all called “‘rock weed,” and are considered 
of no great value, except as a fertilizer, and that to no very 
great or general extent. Occasionally fishermen pack their 
soft and hard crabs in rock weed, and dealers in oysters 
dress their baskets with it. In Europe Fucus is held in the 
highest estimation by the farmers, fishermen and peasantry 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and the Channel Islands. The 
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f Guernsey and Jersey call it ‘‘vraic,” a corruption 
Pe = the a word for seaweed. So important is the 
matter, that the seasons for cutting and gathering it are 
appointed and limited by law, viz., from the 10th of Febru- 

to the 15th of March, and from the 22d of July to the 
f August. ; 
" great vaie of names are given to these unpretending 
alge by the inhabitants of various localities where they 
row, two being after the Virgin Mary, which also goes to 
rove the high estimation they have for it, Here are a few 
of the common names: Our Lady’s wrack, kelp-ware, black 
tang, Lady wrack, sea ware, swine-tang, bladder-wrack, etc. 
The names Our Lady’s-wrack and Lady-wrack are on ac- 
count of the abundant crops of potatoes produced when the 
Fucus is used as a fertilizer, and swine-tang, when it is cut 
up and broiled with coarse meal or flour on which to fatten 
swine; bladder-rack is a name given to the F. vesiculosus 
(Fig. 1) by children, who dry it and make whistles out of 
the bladders, and also amuse themselves in winter evenings 
py casting into the turf fires the bladders, which explode 
with a loud noise. Fishermen’s children on some parts of 
our coast call it ‘“‘snap-weed.” In the town of Galway, car- 
goes of Fucus were brought from Slynehead, a distance of 
sixty miles, and was purchased by inland farmers, who con- 
veyed it to their farms, some thirty miles inland, and yet we 
mouey-loving Americans have almost entirely failed, up to 
the present time, to utilize it to any great extent, even for 
its iodine. 

On the Jersey and Guernsey coasts the farmer and the 
cottager vie with each other when collecting the Fucus from 
the often very stormy sea, and entire families sally forth 
from all parts of the islands. These are provided with 
sickles, forks and rakes, the legs being protected with strong 
shields of leather, the men and women wade as deep into 
the water es they can, and from the rocks cut and pull the 
weed which is raked into carts, for it is a fact that the 
Guernsey horse knows how to swim to the shore with the 
cart load floating on the surface-of the ocean. Boys and 
girls bring bings full (basket loads) to the shore, for which 
they obtain refreshments and rewards of ‘‘vraicking cakes,” 
with cold tea, gin or cider to help wash them down. Out of 
cutting season there is still much vraicking done on the 
shore after every heavy storm. It is raked up by women 
and children and spread out to dry, then stacked for winter 
fuel. The ashes of these fires are the best manure for field 
—, Green vraic is used as a top dressing for fallow 

round. 

. In the Hebrides cheeses are dried by being covered with 
the ashes which abounds in salt. During the snowstorms in 
the Highlands when the red deer are unable to obtain a suf- 
ficiency of food, they come down to the shore from their 
mountain home to feed on the Fucus. Old medicine-wise 
Scotchwomen place great faith in the curative properties of 
the vesicles of the #. nodosus, which contain a thick 
gelatinous material; these, when bottled in rum or alcohvl 
and kept for two or three months, form a decoction the 
application of which is said to be a sure cure for rheumatic 
pains, rheumatic gout, and for rickety of bandy-legged 
children, 

In Scania it is used for fuel, thatch, and is given to cattle 
as a wholesome counteractant for costiveness, caused by 
fecding on straw and salt hay; and in some parts is used 
entirely as a winter fodder, the cattle being driven to the 
shore when the tide falls off from the rocks. 

In the year 1730 the manufacture of kelp was introduced 
into the Scottish Isles from Ireland by Mr. Maccleod. This 
manufacture brought great prosperity to the shores of the 
Orkneys; small farms of $120 yearly rental speedily rose in 
value to $1,500, and it is said that Macdonald, Lord of the 
Isles, obtained a revenue of $150,000 from his kelp shores 
alone, which had heretofore been to his ancestors an unpro- 
ductive, valueless possession. The demand for and profit on 
kelp was so great, that every expedient was devised to in- 
crease the growth and harvest of this valuable weed. In 
addition to the natural rocks on which it grew in great abun- 
dance above low water mark, and well up to high water 
mark, masses of rocks were rolled into the sea to encourage 
its growth on their surfaces so that the shore for miles upon 
miles consisted of numerous Fuci farms owned by the lords 
and gentry of the Isles. 

In 1812 in the Island of North-Uist the profits from kelp 
clear of all expenses were $70,000, and fell but little short of 
that figure for several years after. The total product of 
kelp in the Hebrides in 1818 was 6,000 tons, which at $10 
per ton realized $60,000. At present there is reason to 
believe that not more than $30,000, after deducting the 
wages of the ‘‘kelpers” (persons who burn the Fucus after it 
is gathered in kilns) and expense of apparatus. This is 
owing to the fact that the Highlanders stubbornly persevere 
in manufacturing their kelp from the yellow wrack instead 
of from the black tang (Fucus nodosus), which from grow- 
ing in shallow water and Leing less thoroughly a marine 
plant, yields much less kelp and consequently less , iodine. 
The rise in the price of kelp which took place lately, after 
twenty years’ depression, is owing to the greatly increased 
demand for iodine. Iodine is manufactured at Glasgow, 
Scotland, Donegal, Ireland, and Cherbourg, France, to 
which places are sent immense quantities of the half-vitri- 
fied ashes (‘‘kelp”) produced by the burning of Fuci col- 
lected on the English coasts. 


IODINE. 

Iodine is useful as a test for starch, also as an ingredient 
of mavy and various chemical reagents; some of these are 
of very great importance in the photographic art. From the 
iodide of potassium is prepared the iodide of silver, which 
constitutes the sensitive film on paper. lodine has been em- 
ployed in medicine since 1819 and was discovered in the 
manufacture of saltpeter by Cortois of Paris in 1812, al- 
though burnt sponge, which depends upon iodine for its 
efficacy, had been used with advantage in the treatment of 
goitre (an enlargement of thyroid gland on the anterior part 
of the neck). A large number of preparations of iodine are 
employed both for internal and external application, partic- 
ularly iodoform, which is a sulphur-colored salt, having a 
strong saffron-like odor and sweet taste. It consists of 
hexagonal flat crystals, containing more than 96 per cent. 
of iodine, and is now in very general use in all hospitals 
im cases of diseased cavities, particularly those lined with 
Serous or synovial membrane, as the joints, to excite adhe- 
Sive inflammation. 

Who knows what virtues may yet be discovered in the 
drapery of the deep? The book of Nature is like the book 
of Grace, the wonders they contain must be ‘sought out.” 

A. W. RoBerts. 


Deer hunters should read Judge J. D. Caton’s “Antelope and Deer 
of America.” For sale at this office. Price $2.50,— Adv. 


into the water. I went in pursuit of it and without any 


part of my narrative is that when the bird was cut up for 
bait by one of the crew, a single shot was found in the cen- 
ter of its heart. 






three of them may be seen together, and it is very rarely 
that half a dozen or more are seen at the same time. They 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


NOTES ON THE CAPTURE OF SEA BIRDS 
BY CAPT. J. W. COLLINS. 
[From the annual report of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries.] 
(Concluded.) 
Tue Jaaers (Stercorariide). 
THE GREAT SKUA GULL (Megalestris skua). 


‘FYHIS is known to the fishermen as the sea-hen, and is, 

perhaps, one of the most interesting species that occurs 
on the fishing-banks, owing to its comparative scarcity in 
natural history collections. It is by no means abundant on 
any of the fishing grounds, but is, nevertheless, to be met 
with occasionally all the way from George’s to the Grand 
Banks, at Jeast, and, doubtless, has a much wider distribu- 
tion. I have observed it from Nantucket Shoals to the east- 
ern side of the Grand Banks. It is difficult to say when and 
where it occurs in the greatest abundance; but, so far as I 
am able to judge, i should say that it is most plentiful on the 
Grand Banks in July, August and September. In the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1874 I shot several specimens of this 
species which were used for bait, and I have also obtained it 
for a similar purpose on other occasions, though it could 
rarely be taken by hook and line. I remember that it was 
more plentiful in 1874 than I have ever noticed it at any 
other time. 

In this connection an incident may be mentioned which 
occurred that year, that shows in a remarkable manner the 
tenacity of life which this bird sometimes exhibits. I was 
out a short distance from the vessel in a dory for the pur- 
pose of shooting birds for bait. We were then engaged in 
shack-fishing, and it was necessary to obtain as much ma- 
terial as possible with which to bait our hooks. Among 
other birds flying around were several skua gulls, which, on 
account of their large size, were more desirable than the 
smaller species. Having enticed one of them within gunshot, 
I fired at it, and knowing that I had taken good aim, I was 
very much astonished to see it fly away apparently unin- 
jured. I watched it, however, and soon noticed that it did 
not move its wings, but seemed to have them fixed or rigid, 
and after going about half or three-quarters of a mile it fell 


trouble found it, lifeless on the surface. The most singular 


These birds usually appear singly, in pairs, or at times 


are very shy, and seem to avoid a vessel, but when exceed- 
ingly hungry they show less reluctance in approaching a 
boat. It is a rare occurrence to catch them with hook and 
line, owing to their timidity in approaching a vessel or boat, 
as well as to their precaution in swallowing the liver used as 
a bait; hence few are caught in this manner, and the bait is 
taken by some other less cautious and more active birds. It 
is generally not difficult, however, to attract them within 
gunshot of a boat, and during a gale they do not hesitate to 
seek food near vessels lying at auchor. Their flight, like 
that of other large gulls, is heavy and moderate; but I have 
seen them make swift dashes of flight when chasing smaller 
birds which had secured pieces of liver. 

The following extracts from my journal may give an idea 
of the abundance of these birds as well as the seasons at 
which they occur on many of the fishing grounds. It is my 
opinion, however, as previously stated, that they are more 
common on the Grand Banks than on any other fishing 
grounds where I have noticed their presence, but since I be- 

an to keep notes of birds I have not visited the Grand 

anks in the mouths when the skua is most likely to be seen 
there. The size of this species and the peculiar markings of 
its plumage renders it easy enough to distinguish it fiom any 
other bird found on the fishing grounds, none could be mis- 
taken for it unless it might be some of the jegers, and 
such a mistake could only be made by one who took little 
notice of the flight or size of the birds which came under his 
observation. 

Nov. 27, 1878.—Latitude 42° 49' N., longitude 62° 45’ W. 
Two skua gulls—sea hens—came near the vessel My gun 
caps are damp and useless, therefore I could not get these 
birds, as they are shy and will not bite at a hook unless ex- 
tremely hungry. 

Feb. 3, 1879.—Latitude 44° 25’ N., longitude 52° 58’ W. 
Western part of Grand Banks—during a northwest gale saw 
a sea hen which came near the vessel, but the wind blew 
too heavy to catch it on a line, and it was of no use to shoot 
it as it was impossible to pick it up. 

June 2, 1879.—Latitude 44° 36’ N., longitude 57° 12’ W. 
Saw a sea hen (great skua) fly across our vessel’s stern but it 
did not approach close enough for me to shoot it. 

July 5, 1879.—Latitude 44° 08’ N., longitude 59° 10’ W. 
Had a shot at a sea hen which came near the vessel, but the 
sea was so rough from a recent gale that my aim was 
eye ig by the schooner rolling, therefore I failed to kill 
the bird. ’ 

Oct. 11, 1883.—While on a cruise in the U. 8. Fish Com- 
mission steamer Albatross, and when the ship was just 
abreast of the Fishing Rip, Nantucket Shoals, steaming 
northwardly, a pair of great skuas passed across the vessel’s 
bow, about 200 yards off, flying southwestwardly. 


GULL-CHASERS (Genus Stercorarius). 


There are several varieties of jegers, of the genus Stercora- 
rius that frequent the fishing banks, and which are known 
to the fishermen by the names of ‘‘marlingspikes,” ‘‘waip- 
tails,” etc.* The tormer term being generally applied to the 
larger species, and the latter name to those that are smaller, 
both appellations having a special reference to the two long 
central tail feathers which is a distinguishing feature of birds 
of these species. They usually are most abundant on the 
outer banks in spring and fall, are rarely seen in midwinter, 
and are comparatively scarce in midsummer. It is probable 
that in June and July the adult birds go in to the land to in- 
cubate. 1 do not recollect of having seen a single individual 
of the smaller species in winter, and these are always much 
less abundant than the larger varieties. The following ex- 
tracts from notes in my journal on the appearance and 


*The name of ‘‘marlingspike” is generally applied to the larger 
species, such as the pomarine jeeger(S. pomatorhinus) that was seen 
by Audubon at Labrador, and which is, perhaps, the most common 
species on the banks, and to Ricbardson’s jeger (S. parasiticus), 
whicb, so far as my observations extend, is nut very abundant on 
the northeastern banks, but is more commonly foun i in the Gulf of 
Maine. The Arctic jeger (S. buffoni), which is much smaller than 
the other two species mentioned above, is called a ‘*whiptail,’’ because 
of the great length and flexibility of its two central tail feathers. 
This is said to occur in ouee abundance furtber north than it does 
on the Grand Banks and adjacent fishing grounds, where it is com- 
paratively scarce and always timia. 
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abundance of these birds on the fishing banks may perhaps 
be of interest. Before quoting these extracts, however, I will 
say that on the 29th of August, 1878, I sailed from Glou- 
cester on a fresh halibut trip to Banquereau. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Raymond L. Newcomb* went with me, having 
been sent by Professor Baird to collect birds for the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

When afew miles to the eastward of Thatcher’s Island 
(Cape Ann) on the day of sailing, we saw several jegers of 
the more common varieties, most of them not baving the 
long tail-feathers which are, generally speaking, the charac- 
teristic feature of these birds. 

On Sept. 3, some twenty miles eastward of Sable Island, 
Mr. Newcomb shot four jegers, besides birds of other species, 
Sept. 5 we saw a number of birds belonging to the jeger 
family flying near the vessel, too far off, Sonenie, to shoot; 
but the following day a marlingspike was killed and added 
to the collection. On the 8th jegers were quite plenty, and 
three of the common varieties and a black one were killed. 
Two more marlingspikes and a whiptail were slot on the 
9th, and an Arctic jeeger was seen on the 10th, but kept too 
far off to be shot. A black jeger was killed on the 12th, 
which wus the last of these birds killed on the trip, as on 
that date we sailed for home. Whena few miles west of 
Cape Ann, Sept. 17, we saw a jeger engaged in a fight with 
two herring gulls. 

The foregoing notes, together with the extracts that fol- 
low, cover about eleven months’ time, nearly all of which I 
spent at sea on the fishing banks, or in making passages to 
and from them. The presence of the different kinds of sea 
birds was a matter of special interest to me, and their ap- 
pearance or absence was carefu'ly noted, therefore it is 
probable that a general idea may be formed from a study of 
these notes, of the seasons when jegers are most abundant 
on the outer banks. 

Oct. 1, 1878.—Latitude 43° 54’ N., longitude 58° 82’ W., 
“I shot a hag and a marlingspike.” 

Oct. 3, 1878.—‘“‘I skinned a marlingspike this morning, a 
hag and a gull. Later in the day I shot three gulls and two 
jegers.” 

Oct. 4, 1878.—‘‘Shot a black marlingspike to-day, and 
skinned one of the more common varieties.” + 

Nov. 13, 1878 —On Le Have Ridges, latitude 42° 49’ N., 
longitude 62° 55’ W. ‘‘Skinned four birds—three gulls and 
one jeger.” 

April 13, 1879.—East end of Banquereau, latitude 40° 39’ 
N., longitude 57° 15’ W. ‘‘l saw a jeeger or gull-chaser to- 
day, the first T have seen since last fall.” 

April 29, 1879.—Latitude 44° 28' N., longitude 57° 12’ W. 
‘Shot three jegers and one gull to-day. There has been 
quite a number of jegers around for the past few days,” 

May 1, 1879. —Same position as above. ‘‘Shot two whip- 
tails and three marlingspikes this morning. I shot two 
jegers in the afternoon; saw several Buffon’s jegers but did 
not get any.” 

May 29, 1879.—South of Sable Island, latitude 48° 36’ N., 
longitude 59° 47’ W. ‘‘I shot a hag at noon, and another 
later in the day; also a whiptail, marlingspike, and mackerel 
gull-[tern. ]” 

June 2, 1879.—Latitude 44° 36’, longitude 57° 12’ W. 
“Shot and skinned an Arctic jeger to-day.” 

July 29, 1879.— Latitude 44° 14’ N., longitude 58° 03’ W. 
“I have seen no noddies this trip, and jegers only twice.” t 

The time when jegers are most numerous oon the fishing 
banks, as may be seen by the foregoing notes, is in the 
spring, late summer, and fall. They never approach the 
numbers of the hagdon; sometimes, perhaps, a hundred or 
more may be seen flying around a vessel when fish offal is 
being thrown out, but twenty-five or fifty birds of this genus 
are about as many as are generally seen at one time. 

Whenever they are near they — detect the presence 
of food by any accumulation of other birds, such as petrels 
or gulls. The gathering of a flock of petrels, or the first 
scream of a kittiwake, struggling for the possession of a 
piece of offal thrown over from a vessel, or pouncing on a 
codfish liver cast out from a boat, brings the fierce jeger 
to the spot, sweeping down with tremendous speed and in- 
describable rapacity to rob the feebler birds of what they 
have obtained, aud so violent and persistent are its attacks 
that it frequently compels the gulls to disgorge the contents 
of their stomachs in order that they may escape the perse- 
cutions of this pirate of the air. So fearful are the kitti- 
wakes of the jeger that invariably, so far as my observation 
extends, a flock of gulls that are sitting on the water will 
start up on a wing the instant that they are approached by 
either of the larger species. 

It may be said, however, that the jeger rarely attacks the 
larger species of gulls, though I have seen the common gull 
—L. zonorynchus—fiercely chased by a jeger when the gull 
was flying away with food in its beak. However predacious 
the marlingspike may be, so far as the gull is concerned, it 
never presumes to intimidate the hagdon; and there is little 
doubt but that the latter would become the aggressor if it 
found the former in possession of any desirable tidhit. 

Though the flight of the jeger is rather deliberate, almost 
heavy, under ordinary circumstances, it is, nevertheless, ex- 
ceedingly swift when occasion calls for uw display of its 
powers. As has been intimated it is very pugnacious, and 
its rapacity knows no bounds, but it is far less daring than 
the hagdon, neither is it so noisy as the latter. 

Jegers have been used to a great or less extent for bait by 
the ‘‘shack-fishermen,” generally being caught in the same 
manner as the hagdons are, with which they are usually 
taken, but, of course, in more limited numbers, as a rule. 
Sometimes they will bite quite freely at a hook covered with 
liver, and on several occasions I have seen a considerable 
number, perhaps twenty or more, caught from a vessel’s side 
or from a boat. Asa rule, however, they are too wary to be 
taken in any considerable numbers in this way, since they 
prefer to rob other and more daring birds, especialiy the 
gulls. During the summer months, when hagdons are almost 
the only birds (of course, always excepting Carey chickens) 
on the bank they have less chance to commit their depreda- 
tions; therefore, they are generally compelled to take the 
same risk that puffinus does or else go hungry. Itis at this 
season that they are more frequently caught. In biting ata 
hook, unless the immediate presence of other birds influences 
its actions, the jeeger generally exhibits considerable acute- 
uess and dexterity in stripping the liver from the hook, and 
in this respect it is second only to the hagdon. It will take 
the liver in its beak, and, rising in the air, will try to fly 





* The gentleman who afterward went as naturalist on the ill fated 
Jeannette, and wno fortunately survived the hardships of the journey 
across the ice and up the Lena. 

‘ i position was the same for Oct. 3and 4as that given for the 
st. 


+ We sailed from Gloucester, Mass., June 19. 
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of life. 


obtained of considerable importance. 


frequently cooked and eaten. 
GULLS (Laride). 


caught on a hook. 


two at a time. 


cidedly interesting scene to witness. 


offal that had been thrown out from the vessel. 


curing their saare of the offal thrown out, but, as previouly 


the coveted morsels as they fallin the water. When they 
do attempt the latter feat it is interesting to note how skill 


wind. and so accurate is his flight that be rarely fails to 
snutch from the surface the object that he aimed at, and 


can swallow it unmolested by the fear of man. 


kittiwakes are preferred. It may be of interest to mention 
in this connection that the coast fishermen of Newfoundland 
capture the young of the sea-gulls (generally of the larger 
species) while they are yet nestlings, and carefully rear them 
until they are full grown, feeding them chiefly on fish. A 
single family may have a dozen or twenty of these young 
birds. 1 have frequently seen ten or a dozen young gulls in 
a single pen at Belloram, Fortune Bay, and there were a 
number of such pens in the little village. In many places on 
the Newfoundland coast these birds, I have been told, oc- 
cupy the same place that with us is filled by the domestic 
fowls. Instead of the conventional turkey for the holidays 
the coast fisherman is satisfied with the young and fat gulls 
which he bas reared. And the family is considered fortun- 
ate which has among its membcrs one or two enterprising 
boys who succeed in capturing several broods of young gulls 
on “‘off days,” when they are not engaged in fishing. 
THE BURGOMASTER GULL (Larus glaucus). 

This large and beautiful species occurs on the Grand Banks 
in the winter season, especially when the weather is unusu- 
ally severe, or when there is an abundance of drift-ice on or 
near the banks. In the winter of 1879 I noticed them on 
several occasions while anchored on the northwest part of 
the Grand Banks, and on Green Bank, but so far as my ex- 
perience extends, they are never abundant. Two or three 
times we saw as many as ten or a dozen of them flying about 
the vessel, but they were so extremely shy that it was ex- 
er difficult to entice them withiu gunshot. In my 
j-urnal, under date of March 14, :879, I made the following 
entry: ‘‘Almost every day since we have been here I have 
seen some of the burgomaster vulls.” On the same cruise I 
succeded in getting a specimen, the shot breaking one of 
its wings. I brought this bird home in good condition on 
ice, and gave it to Mr. Raymond L Newcom)», of Salem, 
Mass. The weather at the time [ saw this species on the 
Grand Banks was unusually cold. So farasI had an op- 
portunity of observing, these birds fly in pairs, and thus 
mated they will apparently keep together with much con- 
stancy, but they evidently have no disposition to go in 







away to a distance with it before attempting to swallow it. 
If it is pulled away by a dexterous jerk on the line it will re- 
turn and try it over again, but it is now doubly cautious, and 
the chances are it will get what it seeks and escape capture. 
But when birds are plenty and all are ravenous for food, the 
marlingspike, in its struggle to be first, forgets its caution, 
and consequently becomes a victim to its greed. When 
hooked it almost always rises and tries 10 escape by flying; 
it rarely, if ever, splashes along like the hagdon with its 
feet stuck out, striking against the water in a desperate 
effort to hold back. It is killed, when caught on a hook, in 
the same way as the hagdon; but, unlike the latter, it gener- 
ally stays killed, though it is by no means lacking in tenacity 
When particularly difficult to catch on a hook it is 
often shot for bait. As a general thing, one or two dis- 
charges of a musket causes these birds to be shy about ap- 
proaching a boat or vesse] for some time afterward, and it 
may be anywhere from a half hour to more than an hour be- 
fore one can again be enticed within gunshot. This being 
the case, it will readity be understood that only a limited 
number can be obtained in this way, and it may as well be 
said that whenever they are shot the sport and excitement in- 
cident to the shooting is as much of an inducement for kill- 
ing them as the procurement of the: bodies for bait, though 
on some occasions I have myself found the supvly of bait so 


I have never, to my recollection, known of fishermen eat- 
ing marlingspikes, but I know of no reason why they 
should not be as palatuble as gulls or hagdons, which are 


' The largest species of guils, such, for instance, as the 
great black-backed gull (Larus marinus); the herring gull 
(LZ. argentatus); the burgomaster (L. glaucus), Sabine’s gull 
or the forked-tail gull (Z. sabini), and some other varieties 
which frequent the fishing-banks in greater or less abund- 
ance—the ringbill (2. zonorynchus) being the most numerous 
—have rarely been used to any extent for bait. ‘The extreme 
shyness of the larger specivs; the fact that they, like the 
kittiwake, are absent from the fishing-grounds in summer 
(going and returning about the same time as the latter), and 
their comparative scarcity, even during the colder portion 
of the year, renders it difficult to effect their capture except 
by shooting them, as one discharge of a gun will generally 
frignten them so badly that they will not come near again 
for several hours, if for the day, it seldom happens that 
more than one or two individuals can be got in this way, an 
insignificant number when several thousand hooks have to 
be baited. 1 have never seen a burgomaster or L. marinus 
On several occasions I have seen the 
ringbill captured in this way, but rarely more than one or 
However hungry these large birds are (and 
they are generally very poor in flesh and in half-famished 
condition), their extreme timidity generally prevents them 
from approaching even within gunshot of a vessel. But 
they will chase a kittiwake which is flying away with food 
with all the fierceness and persistence of a jezer, and their 
greater size and swiftness enables them to rob the smaller 
bird, though when there are several of the large gulls in 
pursuit of the same object—as is often the case—the result 
is generally a lively scrimmage in the air, which is a de- 


The larger gulls subsist chiefly on tie small fish which 
they can pick up at the surface of the sea, but as they do 
not dive (so far, ut least, as I have been able to observe) their 
ability to obtain fuod is more limited than that of the hag- 
don. I have rarely found any food in the stomachs of the 
large gulls that I have shot or caught on a hook, except, 
perhaps, it might be the case that they had swallowed some 


It sometimes happens that the common gull (L. zonoryn- 
chus) gathers in considerable numbers alongside of a vessel 
when fish are being dressed, and they are very active in se- 


stated, they depend more on watching and robbing the kit- 
tiwake than on venturing near enough the vessel to snatch 


fully it is performed. Its timidity prevents the ringbill from 
lighting to seize the food near the vessel; therefore, the in- 
stant his keen eye detects a piece of fish offal falling to the 
water, down he comes, swooping by with the speed of the 


which he carries off in his beak to a safer distance where he 


The large gulls are sometimes, though not often, eaten by 
the fishermen; the smaller, tenderer, and more easily caught 
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argentatus), though it is perhaps less swift than the latter. 
seen in summer on the Grand 


for the reasons mentioned, it cannot be captured. 
THE KITTIWAKE GULL (Larus tridactylus). 


have a very wide distribution along the Atlantic coast. 


thrown overboard. 


hook and line. 


in some cases have returned to their home port. 


large quantities of kittiwake gulls were used for bait. 


tional turkey for a Thanksgiving or Christmas dinner.* 


some coveted morsel, the rest take courage, and in a few 


but another discharge instantly demoralizes them again. 
During the violent gales which are so frequent on the fish- 


water unless there is a prospect ot obtaining food. At such 
times they can almost always be seen in flocks near the stern 
of av anchored vessel, gracefully following the uvdulating 
upheaval of the agitated waves; one or more perhaps may 
be on the wing watching for the appearance of the offal 
which may be washed from the vessel’s deck. The least in- 
dication of food instantly brings them all on the wing, and 
with their usual noisy scrambles in robbing one another, 
they go skurrying off before the wind, rising and falling 
over the crests of the breaking waves. It not only behooves 
the gulls at such times to keep a sharp lookout for food, but 
they must be equally watchful for their —: for should 
they be caught beneath the crest of one of the huge, curling 
and toppling waves, they would be instantly crushed or torn 
to pieces. They are, therefore, constantly on the alert in a 
gale, and are ready to rise on the wing and to fly over the 
crest of a breaking wave and immediately alight on the oppo- 
site side.+ 





* Capt. Henry O. Smith is authority for stating that kittiwake gulls, 
and occasionally some of the larger species, sre caught for food by 
the Newfoundland fishermen in winter, a common rat trap being used 
to effect the copture. The trap is firmly secured to a piece of board, 
baited with a fish liver, and allowed to float down astern of the 
anchored boat on which the crew 1s engaged in fishing torcod or 


ether species. The greedy gull sees the tempting morsel, makes a 
dash to secure it, and eer the jaws of the trap, nipping the unfor- 
tunate bird in its grasp. 


his is repeated over and over avain. 
+ The following note I find m my journal under date of Feb. 11, dur- 


ing the prevalence of a heavy gale on the tsrand Banks which I was 
riding out at anchor: ‘fhe little white gulls sit hovering on the water 
near the stern of the vessel, oe Soe on a wing tocleara 
breaking wave, or to pick up any fish-o 

the scuppers.” 


‘al that may be washed from 


Owing to the fact that the burgomaster is rarely or never 
anks, and is so extremely 
timid about approaching man, it is not used for bait, since, 


Of all the birds which visit the fishing banks the kittiwake 
gull (*‘winter gull,” ‘“‘pinyole,” etc., of the fishermen) is be- 
— question the most abundant, with the exception, per- 

aps, of the petrels or Mother Carey chickens. These galls 
have seen them along the coast of New Jersey, and thence to 
the eastern coust of Newfoundland, and while at sea, in 
winter, I have met witn them all the way from Cape Cod to 
the Grand Banks. The species occur in great abundance on 
all the outer fishing banks in winter, and at the same time is 
ulso numerous about the harbors along the coast. It is ap- 
parently gregarious, but, though it is usually met with in 
large flocks, as has just been stated, yet sometimes one, two, 
or three of these birds may follow a vessel, which is making 
a passage in the deep water between the fishing banks, for 
several days, eagerly watching for any offal that may be 


Though less daring and pugnacious than the hagdon, it is 
even more noisy when food is obtainable. It is a constant 
companion of fishing schooners when anchored on the banks, 
and especially when fish are being dressed, it comes in count- 
less numbers around the vessel ready to pounce upon the 
offal. At such times all of them join in a general shout 
whenever any of their companions succeed iu getting a mor- 
sel of food, and their screams are almost deafening. Should 
one of them get hold of a piece of codfish liver which it can- 
not swallow, it immediately attempts to fly away with it, 
but it is pursued by hundreds of its screaming companions, 
who make every endeavor to steal the half-swallowed piece 
of food. This attempt frequently proves successful; but it 
does not follow that the thief profits by its enterprise, for it, 
in turn, is subject to the same annoyance, and perhaps may 
lose the food which it has so dexterously stolen. On the 
other hand, three or four birds may succeed in getting hold 
of the liver which is half swallowed by the first; but they 
do usually content themselves with having merely obtained 
a taste of the precious tidbit which may be finally torn into 
pieces and swallowed by a haif dozen of their more fortun- 
ate companions. The voracity with which the gluttonous 
kittiwake swallows the bait usually insures its capture with 


This species does not, however, leave its breeding ground 
along the coast nor appear upon the fishing banks until late 
in autumn, and therefore the ‘‘shack-fishermen” cannot de- 
pend upon it for bait, as they do on the hagdon, for, by this 
time, they have generally nearly completed their fares, and 


Some years ago, when the codfishermen used to remain on 
the Grand Banks later in the season than they do now, 
sometimes staying as late as November, or possibly longer, 


Some of the fishermen relish the bird, which, when 
properly cooked, makes a not unsavory dish at sea. Such a 
dish cannot, of course, be compared to a spring chicken; but 
a ‘* pot pic” made of kittiwake gulls would probably not be 
regarded with indifference even by the most fastidious, and 
tg served in some instances which have passed under my own 
observation, it was a very good substitute for the conven- 


The food of the kittiwake gull usually consists of small 
fish and crustacea, which it is able to obtain near the surface 
of the water; but on the fishing banks many of these birds 
procure a considerable portion, perhaps, of their food from 
the offal thrown overboard by the crews of the fishing ves- 
sels. Its subsistence, however, at this season is exceedingly 
precarious, and it is generally found with little food in its 
stomach snd very poor in flesh. Although the kittiwake 
approaches a vessel or boat with considerable boldness, com- 
ing as it often does within a few feet of the side of either, 
and recklessly dartinggalmost within arms’ length of a man 
engaged in throwing out a trawl, it nevertheless exhibits 4 
remarkable timidity when a gun is fired. The most noisy 
and greedy gulls which have been screaming around the 
vessel are rendered cautious and comparatively quiet by one 
or two discharges of a musket, and for some time it is difti- 
cult to entice them back. However, when one or two, bolder 
than the rest, have succeeded in possessing themselves of 


minutes they have apparently recovered from their fright; 


ing banks in the winter, the little gulls, though fully able to 
breast the force of the fiercest gale, prefer to sit upon the 
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flocks, Under date of March 13, 1879, is the following note 
in my journal: ‘‘I saw two beautiful great burgomaster 
gulls this forenoon; they were flying side by side to wind- 
ward.” Again, on March 15, I saw some splendid opportu- 
nities to shoot several burgomaster gulls, which came un- 
usually near the vessel, but the weather was too rough to 
get them even if I succeeded in killing them, therefore I did 
not try. Its flight resembles that of the herring gull (Larus 






































In the spring the kittiwake leaves the bank and goes in 
shore toits breeding grounds. Its nests are easily found 
upon the Newfoundland shores, and very likely at many 
other places along the coast.* 

TERNS. 


The common tern (Sterna hirundo) Linn., occurs during 
summer in limited numbers on the banks east of Sable 
Island. This species was taken by Newcomb when with 
me on Banquereau. The common mackerel gull of the 
fishermen, the Arctic tern (8. arctica) is very abundant in 
summer on the fishing banks near Sable Island, where it is 
said to breed in great numbers. On Sept, 3, 1878, Newcomb 
shot one of these birds some twenty-five miles eastward of 
Sable Island.+ 

Like the kittiwake, the terns are exceedingly noisy, and 
often gather in greater numbers about a vessel from which 
tish-offal is being thrown, but tbey are rarely abundant on 
the banks except in the immediate vicinity of Sable Island; 
they are somewhat difficult to catch on a hook, and also 
because of the smallness of their bodies, they are seldom if 
ever used for bait. 


PETRELS OR MOTHER CAREY 8 CHICKENS (Genera Cymochorea 
and Oceanites). 

There are several varieties of the petrels commonly found 
in great abundance on the fishing banks from spring to fall, 
They usually make their first appearance in April, the date 
varying somewhat with different seasons—some springs, per- 
haps, being slightly warmer than others—and remain until 
after the first snow storms in the fall. Under the date of 
April 10, 1879, when on the eastern part of Banquereau, I 
noted that ‘‘petrels made their first appearance to day. These 
birds ny leave the bank late in October or early in 
November and come again early in April or May.” 

Just how many species of petrels occur on the fishing 
banks I am unable to say, but I believe there are at least 
three, and possibly more. Of these, I think Leach’s petrel 
(C. leucorrhoa) is the most abundant on the Grand Banks, 
while the Wilson petrel (O. oceanicus) is also numerous. 

These birds are excessively fond of oily food, and may 
always be seen in great numbers around a vessel or boat 
from which particles of fish liver or other offal are being 
thrown out. In describing the hagdon, mention has been 
made of certain peculiarities which the Carey chickens ex- 
hibit in the matter of seeking and eating their food; such, 
for instance, as their supposed ability to follow up a scent, 
and the way they work together in a united effort to tear 
into fragments a section of liver which is so large that one 
bird cannot manage it. A favorite method of feeding which 
the petrels exhibit is to dance upon the water’s surface, 
picking up any oily particles that may be floating thereon, 
and which, though small in themselves, in the ageregate 
afford the birds much food. To them these bits are pa'ticu- 
larly attractive. As it frequeutly happens that fish oil or 
other fatty particles are being thrown out or washed from 
the deck of a fishing vessel, one who may be on board has a 
very good opportunity of noting these habits of the petrel. 
When caught, it almost invariably ejects an oily, strong- 
smelling substance, and the contents of its stomach are 
thrown out, as a rule, the instant it is taken into a boat or 
on a vessel’s deck. Ina very few minutes after being caught 
its appearance changes wonderfully; and instead of its 
feathers looking clean and sleek, they become, almost imme- 
diately, damp and dirty, and have a decidedly bedraggled 
look. If, after being on a vessel’s deck for ten minutes or 
thereabouts, it is thrown overboard, the probabilities are that 
the petrel cannot fly at all, and it is only with the utmost 
difficulty that it can rise a few feet from the water, into 
which it soon falls again. If the bird’s strength is sufficient 
to sustain it in a contisuous effort to dry its wings aad 
feathers, it at last succeeds in supporting itself in the air, 
As soon, however, as it dares, 1t lights on the water and pro- 
ceeds to arrange its plumage. 

The uatural position of the Carey chicken may be said to 
be that of constant motion and activity on the — It 
seems to be as nearly tireless as is possible for any living 
animal to be. So rarely, indeed, are they seen sitting at rest 
un the water, that sailors have acquired certain superstitions 
connected therewith, though these beliefs are not always the 
sume. For instance, I have heard it said by some that to 
see Carey chickens sitting on the water was a sign of a long 
spell of calm weather, while others as firmly believed such 
an occurrence was @ sure precursor of a storm. 

Whether petrels rest at night or not lam unable to say 
positively, though there are strong reasons for believing they 
do not. Oa hundreds of occasiuns I have seen them flying 
about the vessel on moonlight nights, and nothing is more 
common than for a man on lookout on a dark foggy night 
to be startled by the chirp of a Carey chicken, which, at- 
tracted by the brilliancy of the riding light, suddeuly finds 
himself over the vessel’s deck, and in too close proximity to 
quarters he prefers to avoid. 

Petrels have been used to some extent for bait, but because 
of the small size of their bodies, a single bird being scarcely 
large enough to bait two hooks, they have never been con- 
sidered an important source of bait supply. The fact that 
they are almost entirely indifferent to the presence of man, 
and that they will gather in great numbers within a few feet 
of the side of a boat or vessel, renders tit an easy matter to 
kill them. This being the case some of the ‘‘shack-fisher- 
men,”’ when other sources of bait supply failed to afford the 
1equisite quantity, often killed hundreds of petrels in a single 
day to make up the deficiency, though it is possible the 
slaughter of these birds was Jess than it would have been, 
because of the superstition common among seafaring men, 
that it is ‘“unlucky” to kill Mother Carey’s chickens, 

The most common and effective way of killing them was 
with a whip, which was made by tying several parts of cod- 
line—each part 6 to 8 feet long—to a staff 5 or 6 feet in 
length. The petrels were tolled up by throwing out a large 
piece of codfish liver, and when they had gathered in a dense 
mass, huddling over the object which attracted them, swish 
went the thongs of the whip cutting their way through the 
crowded flock, and perhaps killing or maiming a score or 
more at asingle sweep. By the time these were picked up an- 
other flock was gathered, and the cruel work went on until, 
may be, 400 or 500 birds were killed, though, perhaps, it was 
seldom that so great a number was obtaiaoed at once. 


GUILLEMOTS, 
THE FOOLISH GUILLEMOT OR MURRE (Uric troile) Linn. 


In spring large flocks of murres are seen on the fishing 
banks migrating northwardly. 1 have noticed them in 


*In my journal, under date of April 29, 1879, I find the following 
note relative to the departure of the winter gulls from the outer 
banks: “The little white gulls are growing scarce, they leave for land 
about this time.” 

+ The specimen alluded to was called an Arctic tern by Mr. New- 
comb, who is my authority in this matter. 
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abundance on Banquereau, ‘east of Sable Island. 
whe wo reach this icine’ April, and from the 20th of 
that month to the middle of May are more numerous, as a 
rule, than at any other time. April 26, 1879, latitude 44 
32’ N., longitude 57° 12’ W., I ‘‘saw several flocks of mur- 
res,” and three days later there were ‘‘large numbers of 


murres. ‘ ¢ 

A single individual is sometimes seen in summer on the 
banks, but this is by no means a@ common occurrence. In 
the fall, however, they are more numerous, as at this season 
they are performing their autumnal migration southwardly, 
but whatever the reason may be, they do not, I believe, ap- 
pear on the banks in such a undance xt this season as dur- 
ing the spring months. They are sometimes kiled and eaten 
by the fishermen, but are never obtained in any considerable 
numbers. Ona few occasions I have shot one or two indi- 
viduals, and they are sometimes knocked over with an oar 
by the men engaged in hauling a trawl, when the murres 
have approached closely enough to the boat to make such a 
feat possible, I have noted in my journal under date of 
Oct. 1, 1870. latitude 48° 54’ N., longitude 58° 82’ W.., that 
“one of the crew killed a murre while hauling his trawl], and 
I skinned it.” 

LITTLE GUILLEMOT OR SEA DOVE (Mergulus ale) Linn. 

The little guillemot, commonly called ‘‘ice bird” by the 
fishermen, is frequently seen on the banks in winter, more 
particularly in the vicinity of field ice, but I huve never ob- 
served it in any considerable numbers. It is fond of staying 
close to a fishing vessel at anchor, it being attracted by the 
offal that is thrown over, and which, when sinking, is se- 
cured and eaten by the little guillemot, which is an expert 
diver. I have often watched one of these birds dive beneath 
a schooner and taking in its beak a morsel of sinking food, 
rise on the opposite side of the vessel from that where it 
went down. It is seemingly almost unconscious that it is 
encountering danger when approaching a vessel or boat. I 
have scen it swimming within two feet of a schooner’s side 
without making an effort to go further off unless some one 
attempted to kill it. 





BIRD NOTES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in this week’s issue of Forest AND STREAM that 
a Northern hooter had been killed by a Massachusetts farmer. 
I shot one two weeks ago, about four miles from this town, 
which measured four feet nine inches from tip to tip of the 
wings and stands twenty-two inches high. I am having it 
set up b ® taxidermist. W. Hz. S 

LION, N. X. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

On Thanksgiving Day a barn owl (Strix flammea) was 
killed one-half mile south of this city. It was flushed from 
a thicket bordering a swamp and shot. This is a very rare 
bird and is the fourth specimen captured in the State, of 
which there is any record. A great northern diver (Colym- 
bus torquatus) was captured one mile south of town on the 
14th inst. They are seldom itound here so late in the sea- 
son. Both birds have been mounted and placed among F. 
S. Case’s collection of birds. They are a valuable addition 
to his already large and beautiful collection. Have not 
noticed an English sparrow for over a month. Hope they 
ome goes ae good. Parson O’GATH. 

AN, O. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On Nov. 25 we received from Montgomery county, N. 
Y., a fine specimen of American bittern (Botaurus mugi- 
tams), and we thought it was rather late in the season for 
this bird to be so far north; but it evidently has not suffered 
for want of food, as I never saw one in better condition, and 
I was almost tempted to have it for dinner Thanksgiving Day. 
But as we went grouse hunting (1 do not beg ‘‘Aliquis’s” 
pardon for using this expression), we concluded to defer it 
until another day; but eat it we will, also a pair of ruffed 
grouse that we secured while ‘‘hunting” on Thursday. Had 
“‘Aliqius” been with us and not acknowledged that it was 
more ‘‘hunting” than “‘shooting,” I should have been disap- 
pointed. We started at 8 o’clock A. M. and did not find a 
bird until after 2 o’clock, and then secured only two out of 
half a dozen we saw. But we are pretty well satisfied now- 
adays if we secure a brace of grouse in a day’s hunting. We 
remember the time when we have taken five before break- 
fast and were at.our place of business by 9 o’clock, but we, 
like our old FoREsT AND STREAM friend, ‘‘Nessmuk,” do not 
go in for slaughter any more. If we secure two or three 
grouse and half a dozen quail in a season we are content. 
We only care to test our game tooth once in awhile. From 
present appearances we shall have a good chance to do so 
during the coming week, for, besides the bittern and grouse, 
we have a Bubo virgintanus and Scops asio hung up by the feet, 
and a Buteo borealis that we have been trying to fatten since 
July 4, but he don’t seem to take on flesh very fast. As long 
as he ran with the hens and chickens he did well (a fact), 
but since he was eee of their company he don’t fatten 
‘worth a cent,” and I have about given up getting him in 
good condition for Christmas, in which case | shall fall back 
on a pair of mallard ducks a friend sent me last week. 

Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 2. J.L.D. 


THE MIGRATORY QUAIL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A friend has sent me a copy of Forest anp STREaM, of 
Dec. 4, 1884, which has an cditorial on ‘‘Importing Foreign 
Birds,” the other article is on ‘‘Acclimation of Foreign 
Birds,” in which the writer claims the birds should be let 
loose in warmer climate and in time they would learn the 
way north. This view as applicable to song birds may be 
true, but the migratory quail or Sicily quail are hardy. Stock 
the fields north with them. A few facts. A club of gentle- 
men in Springfield, Mass., imported some migratory quail, 
and two years ago turned them loose in the town of Wilbra- 
ham, so said the papers. 

The quail were imported because it was thought that they 
would breed here, migrate south, return in the spring and on 
account of their known attachment to their old breeding 
grounds, would multiply in certain known places. 

About the 8th of November last, the Springfield Daily 
Union called attention to these quail, and gave the opinion 
that they were lost. The writer of this replied, saying: 
“They are here, and here to stay.” Last August, Deacon 
Calvin Preston, walking in the grass, stepped on a young 
bird, and this proved to be a young one of this ies. A 
gentleman discovered two broods of a singular looking quail ; 
we told him what they were. The agreement was to watch 
them, as they stayed near the same vicinity, Early in 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


November there was a slight snow. William Bennett while 
hunting, discovered bird tracks; he soon found the birds and 
killed three. They were migratory quail. Since then he 
has killed one more. Nov. 9, Henry E. Bennett, walking in 
the leaves, stepped on one. This bird got away from him 
and appeared to have been 7 injured. The first 
one shot was by. Louis Taylor, whose dog pointed on him. 

Description—Size, two-thirds of common quail or Bob 
Whites. They are slimmer when dressed; there is but little 
breast. In color their plumage is brownish, and not so pretty 
as common quail. They love to breed near the habitations 
of men. Generally they may be found under a rail fence. 
While they are fleet of foot and swift of wing, they often 
hide, so that the hunter goes within ten or twelve feet of 
them, and they will keep themselves almost invisible; but 
not so when a dog is in the field. When shot into, a flock 
of about thirty, they would fly about thirty rods and start 
up @ call, a long, plaintive note, to call the flock together; 
but when fired into too often, they become frightened and 
—- This experience is based on hunting them without 
a dog. 

We have been particular about stating every fact known 
to us, as their existence here is disputed by sportsmen abroad. 
We do not wish to flush them with a dog. On the appear- 
ance of the first light snow we shall try to get twospecimens, 
and shall send them, if we are successful, to R. U. Morris, 
Esq., Clerk of Hampden county, Springfield, Mass. 

These birds were let loose here strangers to land and cli- 
mate. No bird has instinct nor intelligence enough to find 
the way south toa warmer climate; they must have a leader, 
one that has been over the path and winged his far journey 
by certain landmarks, something as the Mississippi River 
pilot steers his boat by certain defined marks. These land- 
marks are taught annually by birds of passage, and this 
teaching or leadership has not come to the new quail yet. 
Nor is it needed. for they are well feathered, and have a 
faculty of finding well sheltered homes or coverts. Hence, 
they will survive and multiplv, if so be the foxes and their 
worst euemy, man, will refrain from destroying them. 

IT am astonished that the California quail has not been 
largely introduced here. It is a beautiful bird, with its fine 
colors and symmetrical plume on its head. It is a plump, 
nice delicacy for the table—a prolific and hardy bird that 


will stand our climate. G. M.S. 
Sours Hap.ey, Mass., Dec. 10. 


THE CRANBERRY BEAR. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just reread your addenda on the ‘‘cranberry bear.” 
I am disposed to demur. You say he is mentioned by 
naturalists ‘‘vagnely.” And isthought to be a sub-variety of 
the cinnamon bear. So, I suppose, is the cinnamon a variety 
of the grizzly. And the chipmunk a sport of the fox-squirrel. 
And the woodsmole a variety of the woodchuck. It will not 
do. I respect Audubon, Wilson and others as much as you 
can. ButIam not going to ignore my senses. The cran- 
berry bear has less relation to the cinnamon than the chip- 
munk has to the fox-squirrel. The cinnamon is, next to the 
grizzly, our heaviest bear. The cranberry bear is the lightest 
and lankest. The cinnamon has straight, fine hair and fur. 
The cranberry bear has light red and white hair, always 
curly and coarse. Only, on the approach of winter, he has 
a fine undergrowth of short wool, or fur, as do the deer of 
the far north. He differs in shape, in size, in habits and in 
location. Just as the chipmunk, weighing 2 ounces, differs 
from the fox-squirrel, weighing 34 ounces, so does the cran- 
berry bear differ from the cinnamon; only more so. So does 
the cinnamon differ from the grizzly. I was brought up to 
believe in Audubon and Wilson. I have lost some faith in 
so-called science. Iam willing to imbibe any knowledge I 
can get, and impart any knowledge 1 have. ; 

But I am done with guesswork and deductions. If I were 
ten 7 younger and $500 richer, ] would start for North- 
ern Wisconsin next September, and make it a point to send 
you one or two specimens of the cranberry bear for mount- 
ing. But I ge another way. And it dawns on my mind 
tat I have spent more months in the woods than either 
Audubon or Wilson; and when [ see a thing plainly 1 know 
it. 12x12—144; that’s science. The dormouse is a wharf- 
rat. That is not science. The rat is a woodchuck. That 
is not science. We have no native rabbit; because our rab- 
bit has a slit in his upper lip, and being hare-lipped, he is a 
hare. That is the classification of modern naturalists. Is 
the classification correct? Is it logical? If it be, 1 am just 
knocked out of literature and science. For here come in 
“Elaine.” -I have known her for twenty-five years, as a 
teacher, a writer, a poetess, and a fast friend. She quotes 
Shakespeare by the chapter and Burns by the page. And 
now she turns out only a hare, because she has a slit in her 
upper lip. And here is my friend the banker, John Rob- 
bins, to wit. He is my bauker. He has loaned me money 
that he will have a nice time getting back. Why should he? 
His upper lip convicts him of being a hare. Am TI going to 
pay money toa hare? Not much. My two harriers, Jeff 
and Judy, are on their chains ready for arace. There is a 
light trackiug snow. To-morrow morning I will ‘‘start” 
Elaine and Robbins for a race. When they come around to 
the runways I will give them each a charge of buckshot, and 
? pay my debts. Science is science. Logic is logic. That’s 

say. 


Seriously, is our gray rabbit a hare? Science says so. 
Science is mistaken. Our gray rabbit is a rabbit. Our 
long-legged white hare is a white hare in winter; he is gray 
in summer. All the same, he runs all day before hounds, 
has no burrow, and never goes to earth. The more I see of 
modern science the less respect I have for it. 1 am sorry to 
say it. But I cannot go back on facts. NEssMUK. 


Ow.Ls ABUNDANT.—Bay Ridge, New York, Dec. 6.—One 
rainy day, a few weeks ago, I was in the vicinity of Coney 
Island, in search of snipe. I found no snipe, but I did start 
eight large owls within a short time and distance, gettin 
shots at sixof them. I bagged five of them in good form, an 
the sixth flew some one hundred yards and fell, but I was 
unable to find him. The other two rose high in air, and 
were soon lost to view over the southern horizon. The five 
owls bagged measured nearly five feet cach from tip to tip. 
—CRACKER CRUMBS. 

RECENT ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.—Two 
African porcupines (Hystrix cristata), one otter (Lutra canadensie). 
two nonpareils (Cyanospiza ciris), one hawfinch (Coccothraustes vul- 
garis), one gannet (S bassana) and two pine snakes (Pityophis 
menanoleucus). Purchased—One o um Bide lphys i, 
one red-tailed hawk (Buteo borealis), two red-winged blackbirds 
(Ageleus pheeniceus), one cowbird (Molothrus coris). one great 
northern diver (Colymbus torquatus), one screech owl (Scops asio), 
one yellow boa (Chilobothrus inornatus), and one milk snake (Colu- 
ber obsoletus confinis). Presented—Four dingoes (Canis dingo), and 
ene crested ground parrakeet (Calopsitta nove hollandie). 
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Game Bag and Gan. 


A THANKSGIVING DAY EXCURSION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Someemen never see anything worth writing about when 
out shooting, uvless they have the good fortune to fill a game 
bag or meet with some adventure worthy of special note. 
But game has become so scarce in this part of the country 
that if one were to wait until he had a very successful day 
in the field before sending you a line, | am afraid that 
readers of ForEst AND STREAM would not hear from this 
region for a long time. As there has not been any good 
shooting here since the 1st of September, when a few fair 
bags of woodcock and ruffed grouse were secured, the iuci- 
dents of a recent trip after wildfowl must serve as the basis 
of the present ‘‘Notes from Rochester.” 

On the afternoon preceding Thanksgiving when goin 
home from the office, I was weighing the reasons for oa 
against passing the evening at a dance or in a skating rink, 
when by chance I met a friend (a faithful employe of Uncle 
Sam), who remarked that he was going to Braddock’s Bay 
that night to shoot on the morrow. All thought of capering 
nimbly either to the music of Strauss or on the rollers was 
at once banished, for 1 had not had a chance during the fall 
to look ata bird over my gun, and, although the prospect 
for much sport on the marsh was not good, I took the chance 
of finding entertainment of some kind in the country, even 
though it should be no more than to stand on the sandbar 
and gaze at ducks out on the lake that have been so schooled 
by experience as to keep at a prudent distance from shore. 

A few minutes’ ransacking of closets brought out the 
necessary equipment of rubber boots, warm clothing, sedge- 
colored hat, gun, shells, and in less than an hour from the 
time the agreement was made my friend and I were ona 
train for Charlotte, where, by taking another train on the 
R. W. and O. R. R., we quickly reached North Greece 
station, some two miles and a half, good measure, from the 
habitation on the lake beach, where we were to put up for 
the night. I had never been over the route before, and as 
there was no light to guide us but the faint beams of the 
moon which struggled through an overcast sky, I resigned 
myself wholly to the direction of my companion, and we set 
out afoot merrily for the bay. On approaching the scene of 
our expected sport, a damper was cast on our expectations 
by failure to hear a sound from the waves that should have 
been on the bay, for a brisk wind was blowing from it 
toward us. We had not given a thought to the possibility 
of ice forming on the bay until we reached its edge, and then 
to our chagrin found a firm sheet covering the surface as 
far as we could see. There was no help for it, and we 

ushed on for the house which, like ‘‘virtue’s steely bones,” 

ooked 





Cold in the bleak wind, 


that came in sharply off Lake Ontario, rolling breakers on 
the beach and whistling shrill among the dry flags of the 
marsh. Messrs. Waddell and Merchant, who make a living 
by shooting, fishing, trapping, and providing sportsmen with 
the usual accommodations of an inn, had not expected any 
guests at that hour and were in bed, but a tap on the window 
opened the door, and we were soon warming ourselves over 
a good fire of drift wood. The usual questions were put to 
the natives about the prospect for ducks, and we were some- 
what cheered with the information that although the bay 
was nearly all frozen over, Cranberry Pond, near by, was 
open and fairly supplied with ducks. We determined on an 
immediate ‘‘change of base” from the bay to the pond, pur- 
posing to run a boat down the lake in the morning, push it 
over the bar, and attack the enemy in his intrenchments, 
After mapping out the plan of campaign, we sought the se- 
clusion of our sleeping apartments and were soon insensible. 
We awoke before sunrise, and on gazing through the haze 
out on the lake had our hopes of a great day revived briefly, 
by mistaking the rolling crest of a comber for a line of ducks. 

We did not wait for breakfast but hastened out to get on 
the bar between Cranberry and the lake in time for the 
morning flight. Picture our disgust on reaching the pond 
to find that during the night it too had frozen over and that 
nothing but some gulls and a large bird, seeming! Y an eagle, 
could be seen hovering over the ice. On the lake a few 
flocks of ducks were in sight, but we knew they would not 
come over the beach, and after getting a few shots at strag- 
gling single birds we gave up all hope of sport in that line 
and resolved to go in the brush for quail or rabbits, a few of 
which we were told could be found not far away. 

After breakfast we started for the woods, but on our way 
saw some ducks on the bay at the mouth of the Buttonwood 
Creek and our thoughts were again turned toward their 
destruction. We had not thought of venturing on the ice, 
but on testing it we found it over two inches in thickness. 
We ran a skiff out on it and pushed for the open water, 
holding to the boat in case we broke through. The open 
water was reached, decoys put out, blind built and every- 
thing made ready to give the ducks a warm reception when 
thev should come, as we expected they would in great 
numbers, for it was the only open spot in view, and it was 
natural to think that if any birds came in from the Jake they 
wouid seek the open water. We did our part but the birds 
failed to appear in any overwhelming quantity. We got 
some shootizg, but had to take most of our sport mentally, 
in calculating how many we would have shot if the several 
big flocks which came off the lake and rising high in the air 
appeared to start for Chesapeake Bay, had been so accom- 
modating as to pay us u visit, as well disposed ducks should 
have done. 

When we found that we could not fill our boat with ducks, 
it gave us no small satisfaction to persuade onrselves that 
nothing but a poor variety of birds—sheldrakes, whistlers, 
butter balls, etc.—remained as late as Nov. 27. We saw 
some which | think would at best have been called redheads 
or blacks; perhaps mallards if they had been brought to 
bag, but as they kept well out of range we are content to 
class them as of lower degree. This narrative, you may 
see, does not detail any alarming inroad on the feathered 
game of our glorious country. On the contrary, it is rather 
calculated to show that the birds of this part of the State 
have, through the process of evolution, natural selection, the 
survival of the fittest, or what you will, arrived at such a 
state of sagacity that they outwit man, unless the latter has 
an unusually long head or a gun or other instrument of de- 
struetion of such a far killing nature, as to throw in the 
shade everything * produ As we homeward wended 
our weary way that night, with long flocks of ducks tan- 
talizingly out of gunshot on the lake, my companion hinted 
at the possibility of being driven to capturing them by seme 








































































886 FOREST AND STREAM. (Dec. 11, 1884, 
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other method than shooting, even if it was the Chinese | tended till the 1st of December, or even later, for hounding | and twisted, as before described; the first circle of meshes is 
mode of yanking them under water, which process, how-| deer. — then complete. Withdraw the pin; you have no further 
ever, he thought would not work well with the temperature | Judgiug from their every-day appearance and the sem-| use for it now. Shove the whole thing up on the wooden 
below the freezing point. blance of dogs that accompany them, I can to some extent | cylinder the space of a mesh, cross the wires so as to form 

Several parties of Rochester men have returned home | appreciate their desires. 11 does not appear to me, however, | a second row or circle of meshes, give each two twists to the 
within a week or two from shooting trips in the West. The | that the little game we have left should be exterminated for | right, as before described, and the second row or circle of 
travels of one party were extended to Kansas, where some | charity’s sake, before trying other expedients. I hope we | meshes is complete; shove it up another space and proceed 
good quail shooting was had. How suggestive of wanton | may soon have a more rigid game law. Not 7 extending | as before until completion; the short ends of the wires re. 
waste of game is the fact that men had to cross the Mississippi | the open season, but by cutting off a portion of the time now | maining after the completion of the last circle of meshes can 
from New York for a few weeks’ sport at small game? Other | allotted. Two months, viz., October and November, would | be closed, doubled over or crimped squarely over the end of 
men went to Ohio and Indiana, and found that quail had | give ample time for every sportsman to get a supply of first- | the wooden cylinder, which you then withdraw. Drop the 
been so thinned out by an unfavorable winter as to make it | class venison. By the 1st of October the major part of the | completed wire cage into one of your prepared paper cases 
rather a toil than pleasure to follow the bevies, and yon | gave | does have weaned their fawns, which could, after that date, | and you are ready for loading. y 
up shooting, having concluded that it was poor policy to | care for themselves. Still some killed even the latter partof} Say you can chamber four buckshot within your wire 
leave no ‘‘seed.” the month would be found with fresh milk in the udder, and paper cases. First drop in a thin leyer of bone dust, 

A Rochester stockholder in one of the clubs owning a good| Parties in this section that went into Forest and McKean | then a layer of shot, tapping down lightly with the rammer, 
marsh for ducks in Lake Erie, went up and had one day’s | counties, Pennsylvania, after deer, have had fair luck, re- | a layer of bone dust, sufficient to fill interstices between the 
sport out of six at the redheads, but complains that the | porting the deer, bear, grouse, etc., as being on the increase. | shot, another layer of shot. tapping down each layer lightly 
people out there are pursuing the unwise policy of allowing Cap Lock. and smoothly, and lastly drop in one of the thin card-board 
the ducks to be harassed night and day, and every day in wads, over which paste close and crimp down the top of the 
the week. He suggests that the Chesapeake Bay pian of paper case, finishing as described above with respect to the 
shooting only on alternate days should be enforced, unless bottom of the cases. The cartridge is then complete. If 
the birds are to be driven away totally. you prefer in tinishing you can paste a card-board wad of 

I saw yesterday for the first time in this market some the gauge of your gun on top; if the shell is crimped over 
numbers of sharp-tailed grouse, for sale. They must have then they can be used without the card-board wad on top— 
been killed hundreds ot miles away, or perhaps thousands, one good wad is sufficient between the charge of powder in 
and the fact indicates the relentless war waged for lucre the shell. 
against the game birds of America. I am very much If you have nimble fingers, two or three dozen cartridges 
enamored with the doctrine of free trade, but I think we can easily be made of an evening by the fireside and laid 
might have protected our game to a far greater extent than away to use upon an emergency where they will do the most 
has been done. , Protection in that line would have wronged good. BackKwoops. 
nobody. E. R. BEVERLY, Randolph County, W.Va., Dec. 1, 1884. 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 30. a = 





















































Frewssure, N. Y., Dec. 8, 1884. 


WIRE CARTRIDGES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

At the request of several of your correspondents, I send 
you a description of how I make wire cartridges for shot, 
premising by stating that written instructions in such mat- 
ters convey but a meagre knowledge of any art, a few hours’ 
practical instruction being worth all of it. 

To make a good wire cartridge is a knack requiring ex- 
perience, like making artificial flies, the first attempts of the 
novice are anything but satisfactory. 

First the materials. Paper for the cases should be of a 
fine thin texture and at the same time strong; about the 
thickness and strength of that upon which our postal notes 
are printed would answer very well. There are some fine 
qualities of wrapping paper used in some of the trades which 
1 have found to answer admirably. 

The wire should be about the size or thickness of No. 8 
spool cotton, of brass or copper. I prefer the brass as being 
tougher. Onc dollar to one dollar and fifty cents will pur- 
chase enough to make a thousand rounds. 

Bone dust to fill in between the layers or interstices of the 
shot, is scarcely a purchasable commodity. 1 obtained what 
I use by applying to a bone turner, who kindly gave me 
about:a peck of bone turnings or chips, which I took to an 
accommodating miller who ground it for me; it need not be 
as fine as flour, about the fineness of what the millers term 
“shorts” wiil answer. 

Prepare some thin, stiff cardboard wads, say a couple of 
sizes smaller than your gun, or rather just small enough to 
drop inside of your paper cases over which to crimp or close 
the bottoms and tops neatly. Cut also with the same cutter 
some of paper to paste over the tops and bottoms after crimp- 
ing or closing, asa finish. (If preferred the top can be fin- 
ished with a thin cardboard wad pasted on, the size of your 
gun.) Use good boiled flour paste. 

Also, have turned about three cylindrical pieces of well-sea- 
soned hard wood, about four inches in length, the larger one of 
a gauge or diameter just sufficient to admit making the paper 
cases thereon, so they will go in your shells nicely without 
forcing; this piece should also have a small groove or chan- 
nel along the side, or a small hole through the center, either 
will answer, to admit air; so that in making the paper cases 
they can be withdrawn readily. 

The second piece should be about two sizes, or rather 
somewhat smaller in diameter, over which to weave your 
wire cage. 

The third piece still smaller to use as a rammer or loader. 

Cut the paper for the cases in strips about fives inches in 
length by twe inches in width, marking a line either in pencil 
or by folding, in the center of each strip. Apply paste to one- 
half of the strip as thus divided, then wind the unpasted end 
of the paper slip a turn around your cylindrical piece of 
wood, first described above, allowing the edge of the paper 
to project over the end of the same, say about 2 of an inch 
and bringing the pasted portion on around evenly, neatly and 
smoothly; drop one of your smaller pasteboard wads in the 
projecting end of the hollow paper cylinder thus formed, 
apply a little paste and close the end by crimping the pro- 
jecting edge of the paper over the wad neatly, and lastly with 
a little paste apply one of the paper cuts or wads to the out- 
side of the end or what I term the bottom, withdraw the 
wooden cylinder and the case is complete. You can make 
two or three dozen of these cases in ten or fifteen minutes. 
Set them aside to dry. 

Prepare the wire by cutting in lengths of about four inches, 
(an ordinary pair of scissors answers well for cutting the fine 
wire used), double each length in the center, in shape re- 


ADIRONDACK DEER HOUNDING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just come from the Adirondacks, where I have a 
summer cottage, and for fifteen years have spent from four 
to six months in the woods and before that had made a 
number of visits to that region. The year before Paul 
Smith’s house was built I camped for four mouths in that 
vicinity. Visitors to that part know the little strip of land 
between St. Regis and Spitfire Pond called ‘‘The Tongue.” 
In those days we could find seven or eight deer on the 
Tongue any morning. A party of four on Follansby, Jr., 
and Quebec ponds, killed ninety-two deer in six weeks, and 
“Old Arcoill,” by still-hunting, killed one hundred and five 
in two months that same year. We hear the statement often 
made that the deer are growing more plenty in the Adiron- 
dacks. But I think no une would dream of the possibility 
of killing that number of deer in one season now. I think 
from the fact that for three or four years there has been but 
little snow, the deer have not been slaughtered by crust- 
hunters, and in their yards and in some localities they may 
have increased somewhat. 

But, to my mind, the only way to save deer is to forbid the 
use of hounds at any season; and, at the same time, night- 
hunting should be stopped. If the hounds were used only 
during the months of October and November there would 
not be so much harm done. But they are permitted to run 
hy themselves all the spring and summer until the ‘‘city 
folks” begin to come into the woods. Then there is a pre- 
tense of keeping them chained. The past summer—the day 
I arrived in the woods—one of the “natives” called me to 
see his new dog, and boasted, ‘‘He has run more than one 
deer this spring.” I learned later that quite a number had 
been either killed by the dogs or run till in all probability 
they died from exhaustion. One buck lay four hours in my 
door yard, too weak to get into the woods. 

{ talked with many of the hunters who keep dogs in re- 
gard to a law forbidding the useof hounds. They all agreed 
that it would be a good thing, and most of them said they 
would sign a petition fer such a law; but as long as others 
kept them they shouid. Fifteen years ago, or even less than 
ten years, it was no unusual thing to sec deer feeding about 
the edge of the woods and in the grain fields. But now with 
two hounds to every house, the ‘‘starters” have to go four 
or five miles into the woods to find a deer. 

I learned of the killing of a number of deer last June by 
jack-hunting. I had not the legal proof, or I should have 
made an effort to have had the law enforced. It is often 
next to impossible to get the proof of the killing of deer out 
of season by jack-hunters. But a law against the use of 
hounds would be easily enforced. I think there is such a 
law in one or two counties, but it should be made for the 
whole State. If it is not done soon, ten years hence the last 
deer will have been run toits death. If such a law is 
passed, in five years a sportsmen with any skill would have 








DAKOTA GAME. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Fort Buford is situated at the confluence of the Missouri 
and the Yellowstone rivers, and almost directly on the line 
between Montana and Dakota, a little north of the forty- 
eighth degree of latitude, and I believe one of the coldest 
spots in the United States. The mercury went down to 
forty-five degrees below zero several times last winter. On 
either side of these magnificent rivers is a splendid wood of 
elm, cottonwood, black ash, etc., with a dense growth of 
underbrush, consisting of willows, elder, dock brier, and 
other hardy shrubs. These jungles are the retreat of thou- 
sands of red deer (Cervus lencurus), commonly called the 
white-tailed deer. 1 am fully convinced that there is not a 
square yard for thirty miles from here on either side of these 
rivers that you will not find the tracks and signs of these 
animals. I went out for a hunt last week about six miles 
from here, and saw at least sixty deer within a radius of 
three acres. There is one great drawback in hunting through 
this thick uiderbrush; the deer will generally see or hear you 
before you see or hear him, so that you can very rarely get 
a shot nearer than 100 yards and then you will have to shoot 
the deer on the jump. Three men went out from here a 
few days ago to a place called the Twelve-mile Creek, and 
although gone but four days, returned with 24 deer, weigh- 
ing from 50 to 200 pounds each, and I have seen white-tailed 
deer that would turn the scales at 300 pounds. 

There are also black-tailed deer (Cervus macrotis) on the 
upland hills, but they are not so numerous as the white- 
tailed. Further up still on the hills and on rocky ledges are 
found small flocks of the big horn (Ovis montana), commonly 
called the Rocky Mountain sheep. It requires the most 
skillful strategy to come within rifle range of this latter 
named animal, the slightest noise is sufficient to put them on 
the alert. The grizzly bear (Ursus horribilis) is found in the 
immediate vicinity, but not to so great an extent as from 
forty to a hundred miles from here. Montana cattlemen are 
complaining of sad havoc among their cattle, caused by 
‘‘grizzlers” as also by the large, gray timber wolf, commonly 
called the buffalo wolf (Canis lupus occidentalis). It is re- 
ported here that six yearlings were found dead in a cafion 
thirty miles up the Missouri, and the tracks of bears and 
wolves were seen around the carcasses. Elk are found 
within a short distance from here also. Although I never 
ran across any, I have seen several of their antlers which, 
judging from their state of preservation, must have been 
shed within the period of one year. 

The buffalo will soon be a thing of the past, and another 
decade will know this noble animal, the king of American 
game, only by a written description found in the natural 
histories. When the writer first came out West, nine years 
ago, he saw the plains of Montana and Dakota covered with 
herds of buffalo, as numerous as the domestic cattle that 
cover a ‘‘thousand hills” to-day. But now you may travel 
hundreds of miles without seeing a herd of twenty. I have 
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no difficulty in killing enough to satisfy his taste for venison, 
and of a different quality from that run till nearly black. 
If the sportsmen who are lovers of fair play will agitate this 
subject such alaw could be passed this winter, and we 


should soon see a great increase in the number of deer. 
AU SaBLe. 
HARTForRD, Dec. 5. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Now that the sporting season is over, may it not be a good 
My annual hunt 
Notwith- 


standing the lack of snow, our party were successful in tie 


time to compare notes with former years. 
up in Herkimer county closed on the 24th ult. 


capture of about 200 pounds of venison per man; all, in fact, 
that we desired or cared for. The deer were not plenty and 
the few found to hunt were shy and alert, having been jack- 
hunted and run by dogs until some of them would hardly 
make a shadow. I had heretofore camped north of the 
Beaver River, which section used to be full of game. But 
for a few years past it has become the resort of a gang of 
hounders from near Croghan, who seem to spend most of the 
summer and fall months in the woods in parties numbering 
as high as thirty-five men, with fifteen or twenty dogs. So 
completely have they cleaned out the deer in the northern 
part of Herkimer county, as far east as the Red Horse chain, 
that the still-hunters have given up the locality. The same 
can be said of the eastern part of Lewis county, where but a 
few years since deer were plenty. 

I notice that the Maine game law is being agitated again; 
some wishing that the open season be extended, while 
A. R. Fulier, of Meacham Lake, would like the season for 
hounding deer in this State extended until Nov. 15, ‘‘as it 
would give employment to many men in that locality at a 
time when very little work is to be had.” 

I admit that the time for a guide to earn a competency to 
support him for the balance of the year is quite short. But 
when you extend the time to one you extend it toall. This 
same set of men that are annihilating the deer in the Beaver 
River country would undoubtedly like to have the time ex- 





sembling the top of a lady’s hairpin, half circle, bringing the 
two ends parallel and even and of such a space apart as you 
wish to make your mesh (the wire cages when complete 
If for buck- 
shot, for instance, allow a space just sufficient to permit the 
passage of a buckshot, for smaller shot make them smaller 
I have found that for a 10-gauge gun about 
seven wires, or what is the same thing, seven meshes com- 


resemble somewhat the meshes of a fishnet). 


in same ratio. 


plete the circle of the cage for No. 1 buckshot. 

The size I have here given is suitable for a 10-gauge gun; 
other bcres will require a modification, to suit which a few 
practical trials will easily determine. 

Now suppose you wish to make a wire cage for buckshot. 
Take seven of the wires doubled in hair-pin shape, as de- 
scribed above, and properly spaced. All this spacing and 
size of mesh is determined to a nicety and with regularity 
simply by the eye, after a little practice. Take the second 
cylinder of wood, as described above, bore quite a smal] awl 
hole in one end anywhere, diagonally in from the circum- 
ference of the same, in which you can insert temporarily a 
common pin—this is for convenience in holding your first 
wire in position by bringing one end of the same over the 


pin; lay another wire alongside and parallel with the first, 
the top ends, or ends that are doubled, extending up in the 
wooden cylinder a space, then with a pair of small pliers 
(such as are used by fly makers answer well) cross the ad- 
joining ends of each of said wires at the lower edge of the 
cylindrical piece of wood, that will be, as described above, 
just a space or mesh from top of wires, give them two sharp 
und close twists to the right. 
parallel with and adjoining the second, with the top end 
projecting up even with the two first, as described above, 
cross the adjoining ends with the pliers, give twosharp close 
twists to the right as before. 
fifth, sixth and seventh as described, and you will find, pro- 
viding your wires have been properly spaced, that the sev- 
enth will then adjoin and lay parallel and even or nearly so 
with the first, the adjoining ends of which must be crossed 


Take the third wire, lay it 


Proceed with the fourth wire, 







cannon. 
har stood on an end and I do not know whether | was stand- 
in’ on my head or feet and when 1 got so started I pulled my 
gun off and the ball went a whistling by my ear. 
gone about 300 yards before I could think o’ what tuk place, 
but I bruk his other leg this time.” A young man from the 





seen only four buffalo herds this season; these were at 
Glendive, Montana, about eighty miles from here, and were 
the property of a taxidermist, who was mounting them for 
a Chicago firm. Only a few more years and a buffalo robe 
will be worth from $100 to $200, and a buffalo coat will be 
almost as dear as a sealskin. 

You can scarcely walk a hundred yards on either wood- 
land or prairie here, but covey after covey of ‘“‘prairie 
chickens” (sharp-tailed grouse) will rise before you. On 
frosty mornings they can be seen as numerous on the trees 
as blackbirds on an Eastern farm. Sportsmen in this section 
of the country will not waste ammunition on small game 
such as ‘‘prairie chickens,” jack rabbits, cotton tails, etc. 
They wiil not even kill a fawn. There are several small 
lakes at short intervals from cach other, these are the haunts 
of myriads of wild geese, white brant, ducks, plover, pelicans, 
etc. 

A young man, call him Brown, bagged last night the 
largest white-tailed deer I have seen this season. Brown 
fired four shots at him and came within a hair’s breadth of 
shooting himself into the bargain. He, a young man about 
twenty-one, brought up on a farm in the backwoods of 
Indiana, tells the story himself, as follows: ‘‘With the first 
shot I bruk the critters foreleg, still he kept gitting and git- 
ting. I up an’ fired again and missed ’em. After the third 
shot [saw him fall, { runned up and found him on his 
back with his horns sticking in the ground, as I approached 
the critter he was piping me off from the corner of his left 
eye, an’ I thought he was dead and then again I thought he 
wasn’t, so I went up to poke him on the belly with the butt 
of my gun, which was loaded, when, great gum! gentlemen, 
he bounded up like lightning an’ was off as if shot from a 
I got so scared at this unexpected turn that wy 


He was 
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Eastern States, Jones, who is quite a humorist, having heard 
Brown relate his adventure, stepped out quietly and told the 
adventure to the ‘‘bohoys” with the transformation saying, 
that instead of the deer running 300 yards, that Brown ran 
300 yards before he looked back, and then stopped when he 
saw that the deer wus not pursuing him. This caused much 
laughter at Brown’s expense; but he vehemently protests that 
it was the deer that ran, not him. 

Shortly before Christmas of last year, Brown, Jones and 
myself went out for a short hunt. As well as I can remem- 
ber the mercury was down to 30° below zero. We kindled 
a fire in the woods so that we may warm ourselves before 
starting homeward. Brown was sitting on the end of a log, 
when he leveled his gun at an imaginary object and said, 
“If a cinnamon bar should come marching along there now 
how I would make him dance a hornpipe.” Jones was stand- 
ing near the fire with hands and chin resting on his piece, 
watching Brown’s performance, when he said with a coun- 
tenance that betrayed not the remotest shadow of a jest, 
‘‘But what would you do, Brown, if a saleratus bear should 
come there?” Brown looked at him with the unsuspecting 
candor of a rustic youth and said, ‘‘Why? Is he bigger than 
a cinnamon?” 

If any of your readers want information respecting the 
game reserves of this country, I shall be glad to on _ 


Fort Burorp, Dakota. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My ranch lies in the Bad Lands of extreme Western Da- 
kota. There is still a poet deal of game about it, and this 
year I have, on several occasions, when the cattle did not 
need attention, taken two or three days off and done fairly 
well with black-tail deer, white-tail deer and antelope. There 
are some mountain sheep about, too, and I intend to take a 
day after them as soon as I get time. 

This summer I made quite a long trip through the cattle 
country of Eastern Montana and Northern Wyoming, in 
company with my foreman, William Merrifield, who is an 
excellent rider, a first-class shot and a very keen sportsman. 
During the course of our trip I took two weeks’ hunting in 
Big Horn Mountain. While there I killed three grizzlies— 
one of them a huge beast weighing close on twelve hundred 
pounds—and six elk, four of them having fine heads; Merri- 
field got two bear and four elk, I always taking first shot 
when we were together. The five bears were killed with 
seven bullets, three of them being struck ‘in the brain; we 
followed them up on foot, our buckskin suits and moccasins 
enabling us to go so noiselessly through the woods that we 
could get to very close quarters; the big one was but nine 
paces off when i fired, taking him square between,the two 
eyes. Only one of them—ashe bear with a large cub—had 
a chance to show fight, the others being killed almost as socn 
as they discovered us; she turned when struck in the side, but 
was killed with the second bullet when she had come a few 
steps toward us. 

The buffalo have disappeared forever; one of the last that 
was killed near my ranch was a fine bull which I shot near 
Pretty Buttes a year ago this fali. 

I am not a good shot, having very bad eyes, and should be 
ashamed to state the number of misses [ have made this 
summer; I made two or three good shots, however. Once I 
killed an antelope at 300 yards (actual pacing), and by what 
I suppose must be regarded as merely a fortunate chance, 
on another occasion killed two fine blacktail bucks with one 
bullet at 481 paces. 

I use two rifles, both of them six-shot repeaters; one a .50- 
115 express, the other a .45-75; they are excellent weapons. 
I notice that ‘‘Devil’s Ramrod” puts in a plea for the double- 
barreled express rifles, and sneers at repeating arms. The 
prejudice against the latter is, of course, sheer nonsense, like 
the old prejudice against breechloaders. I know nothing of 
game shooting in India or Africa, but for anything in the 
United States, from a grizzly bear down, a repeating rifle is 
as much ahead of a doublebarreled English express as the 
latter is ahead of a doublebarreled muzzleloader. 

There are a great many ducks, geese, sharptail grouse and 
sage grouse to be shot round my ranch; young sage grouse, 
in August and September, are most delicious eating, fully as 
good as the sharptail, which is our common game bird. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Cuimney Butte Rancu, Little Missouri, Dakota. 
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‘KENTUCKY GAME. 


| HE unusual number of whistlers during nesting time en- 

couraged anticipations of rare quail shooting this season 
in Central and Southern Kentucky; but up to date disap- 
pointment has been nearly universal. The long tramps 
through most promising covers, between bevies, are one of 
the unaccountables. A propitious summer, no ‘‘drowning- 
out” rains, abundant feed, no appreciable cause of migration, 
yet birds are scarce. The local savant (?) with ever-ready 
solution of the mysterious, consults last winter’s goose bone 
and refers cause to fall of mercury to 18° below zero, and 
consequent (?) freezing out of the few birds left for seed. 
This is an exceptional instance of unsatisfactory explanation. 
Too many birds wintered well. Rabbits are so plentiful that 
the boys come in with a full bag of fur after failing of 
feathers. 

One of the boys vesterday referred me to satisfactory cor- 
roboration that he bagged twenty-five quail without a miss 
last season. He added that it was in short cane cover and 
the warning which each bird gave on leaving cover rendered 
a miss unpardonable. Extraordinary shooting, neverthe- 
less, we count it. Another reported thirty-eight straight, 
but the other fellow, who can bear testimony, is a non- 
resident. 

Judge Berry, of Monticello, Ky., had the good fortune to 
bag a brace of deer at one shot recently. As they passed his 
stand he failed to observe that there were two, and was 
ignorant of his score till he stumbled over one which had fal- 
len of a broken neck, as he proceeded to the one which he 
saw wheel and fall after a few bounds. The Judge is a vet- 
eran, and few seasons pass without his enjoying venison 
which has fallen to his tire. He follows no small game. 
Several bunches of deer had been located in the mountains, 
and recent breezes having stripped foliage from the timber, 
we expect to hear of a few successful chases, Ruffed grouse 
and turkeys are plentiful, but few bagged. : 

Scarcity of mast concentrated squirrels about cornfields, 
and many mountaineers were compelled to stand picket a 
part of every day till crops were cribbed. 

Present outlook for- sport in Central Kentucky rather 
gloomy. KENTUCKIAN. 


Lincotn County, Ky., Nov. 29, 1884. 
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for these reasons, grant him permission to visit Maine just 
once, without being arrested? .The answer he got was that 
he would be arrested as surely as he was caught in Maine. 
He has not been down there to attend the convention. 

It has been before stated in these columns that the great 
body of game coming from Maine into the Boston market 
had been stopped by the admirable non-transportation sys- 
tem. Such is the fact. Not one-fiftieth part of the number 
of partridges or black ducks have reached the market here 
that came in the fall of 1882, previous to the passage of the 
law in Maine. As for venison, there came through from 
Maine the season before the non-transportrtion law went into 
effect between 1,800 and 2,000 carcasses. They actuall 
rotted outside the Boston markets, Thanks to the good wank 
of the Commissioners and wardens, such barbarous and 
wicked waste of noble game has been stopped. Not more 
than 100 deer were smuggled through from Maine last year, 
and this. fall probably one dozen carcasses will cover all 
received. But the great market interest is against all this. 
The chance to make a dollar is infringed upon, and Boston 
money is likely to be used in Maine at the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the Legislature for the harm of the law against the 
transportation of game. The Commissioners will say to the 
Legislature: ‘‘Gentlemen, you see what your laws have 
done. Boston and New York market-hunting has been, in 
a great measure, stopped. Deer have increased, so that there 
is now a breeding stock worth talking about. Four years 
more of such market-hunting as was carried on in 1881 would 
have destroyed every vestige of moose, deer and caribou in 
your State. Make such changes in your game and fish laws 
as zen think best; but in absolute non-transportation is your 
only hope.” The Commissioners are repeatedly asked to 
frame some sort of a law whereby a non-resident of the State 
who kills a moose or deer fairly, in open season, caa trans- 
port itto his home. At first it would seem that such a form 
of law would be just. But, alas! How easy it would be, 
under such a law, for every Boston runner on his return trip 
to become the owner of a deer, which he would run stgaight 
into the Boston market. 

Not a day passes but what the wardens at the iarger ship- 
ping points in Maine seize partridges, ducks, or saddles of 
venison, being smuggled through to Boston or New York. 
The tricks of the poachers are as curious as they are numer- 
ous, and the best of the wardens have become expert detec- 
tives. A list of the principal receivers of game in this mar- 
ket is in the warden’s pocket, and packages directed to such 
parties are objects of suspicion. In one case the warden 
noted an old box, projecting from under the cover of which 
was some old cotton cloth—the edge of an old bedquilt. The 
quick eye of the warden saw deer’s hair—only one or two— 
adhering to the box. He opened it, and two nice saddles of 
venison were found rolled up in the quilt. An enormous 
trunk was bundled into the baggage car at Bangor. It had 
a lady’s name on it, but the keen perceptions of the warden 
‘“‘saw signs.” The trunk was detained and opened. In it 
were sixty partridges and a lot of ducks. The lady’s uncle 
keeps a stall in one of the Boston markets probably. At 
least no such lady has been found. The warden opened a 
case of eggs directed to a well-known Boston commission 
merchant. One layer of eggs with part boards came out all 
right, but the third layer was partridges, two dozen of them. 
The eggs have never been called for. The owner can have 
them, but he will be required to pay over $100 fines for at- 
tempting to forward partridges. SPECIAL. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 8. 


THE MAINE GAME LAW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

I am very giad to see that the majority of your cor- 
respondents are in fevor of the law as it now stands, though 
I don’t see how they could think otherwise. If there is to 
be any change in the season, it should be shortened. When 
they say that man wants little here below, they forget him 
who wants to combine shooting and fishing at the expense of 
the game, or else they might be inclined to think he wanted 
a good deal. Ifa person wants to fish, let him do it in 
season when the fish are in proper condition; and the same 
with deer; but don’t let him arrange the laws to suit his con- 
venience and enable him to kill everything within reach. 
He who can get only a few days off in Angust, very naturally 
wants to shoot deer or moose, and he whose vacation comes 
in Sept ember turns longing eyes on the trout, but let each 
take the goods the gods provide, and think that but for the 
laws there would now be neither fish nor game. 

Nobody asks for vegetables out of season, because there are 
none to be hud, and if we persist in taking deer out of what 
is Nature’s season, why we'll sooa be without them alto- 
gether. Does in September, with or without fawns, are sure 
to be in poor condition, and my experience is that a quarter 
of the young are still unweaned on the 15th day of that 
month. Maine is the model State of the Union for its game 
laws, and it does seem a pity i: all the good results are to be 
wiped out at the very moment of their appearance. Mr. 
Wells says the residents of that part of the State need the 
money spent there by the tourists. That is true, and is the 
only argument for opening September. But if the gunner 
is to be permitted to kill game from the last day of August, 
would the money gained during the following three or four 
years be sufficient to support these people from the time the 
deer give out for the rest of their natural lives? Hardly, 
unless they can beat the Chinese on cheap ait — = 








































































Boston, Dec. 6. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘Your correspondent ‘‘X.” in current number speaks ‘‘of 
the scarcity of deer in Maine, twenty-five years ago,” and 
‘this reminds me.” In Bangor, thirty-four or thirty-five 
years ago, on a sweltering day at just past noon, Tom M. 
sat in his brother’s crockery store, with his chair tilted back, 
his feet on the desk, using a toothpick, and reading the 
Daily Whig and Courier. Suddenly his attention was ar- 
rested by a noble deer, which, entering by the west door, 
trotted through the store, went out by the Main street door, 
crossed the street and entered the store of Hemenway & 
Hersey, then newly fitted up with mirrors and show cases, 
etc. It was a fur store, and those who saw him conjectured 
that the deer might have gone in to inquire the price of pelts 
in particular. owever that may be, he trotted the length 
of the store, took a good look at himself in the plate-glass 
mirror at the end, and turning about made for the street. 
By this time, as may be imagined, men and boys were on 
the gui vive. Arriving at the street, there was a lumber- 
men’s supply wagon—a huge affair of ten or twelve feet in 
height—just passing. Pursued by the crowd he vaulted 
clear over the wagon at one bound, and ran down to Market 
square, on the east side of which he caught sight of the 
Kenduskeag stream through the open windows and duors of 
a flour store. Entering without ceremony, he attempted to 
jump through a window into the stream, but alas for his 

opes, his bulk or his horns prevented; hestuck fast and was 
killed by his ruthless pursuers. It was conjectured that he 
had followed the stream down from the forest and struck off 
at the first obstacle met at Central street bridge. I was not 
aneye witness to this affair, being at dinner some little dis- 
ance from the street. 

My hope in writing this is to draw the tire of some of your 
Bangor readers, who may not only verify my story, but also 
be tempted to write some of their reminiscences, which 
could not fail to be interesting to your readers. The times I 
write of were when E. R. L-——s kept the Hatch House, one 
of the most genial, sunny-faced landlords that ever sat with 
his face to the back of a chair, and made fun for every one 
within sound of his voice. A practical joker, he did not 
forget in his last illness the ruling passion, for when Doctor 
McR. told him, in answer to his question, ‘‘what the chances 
were for his life,” ‘‘One chance in twenty, Mr. L ;” be said 
as quickly as his breath would permit, ‘‘I’ll take that chance, 
Doctor.” Ben TENvTO. 

WoRCcESTER, Mass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Have just read the communication in your paper of Nov. 
13 of Henry P. Wells, and your editorial comments thereon, 
regarding the preservation of deer in Maine. The thought 
struck me that the game law as now in force in California 
might be equally good in that State. Several years ago our 
Legislature passed a law to prohibit the killing of does and 
spotted fawns at any time within four years. The law was 
broken by a large number of hunters, but the deer increased 
in most places instead of diminished, so when the four years 
had expired the Legislature extended the time indefinitely. 
A better feeling has gradually come over the hunters, until 
now most of them feel extremely small if they happen to 
kill a doe or fawn, even by mistake. M. F. S. 

Pera.uma, California, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Fish and Game Commissioner E. M. Stillwell, of Maine, 
has been in Boston lately, looking after the would-be sports- 
men who have been down to Sates and stolen game, or 
killed it contrary to the laws of the State, which amounts 
to the same thing. It is learned through the lumbermen 
that a magnificent moose was killed in the neighborhood of 
Chemucook before the first day of October. The hunter, a 
Boston merchant, had po use for the meat and offered it to 
the lumbermen for about a cent per pound more than beef 
would cost them. They would not take it and the moose 
was suffered to rot, with the exception of such choice bits 
as the guides and those in the secret desired. An indict- 
ment will be found against the bunter and he will be 
arrested, if ever he sets afoot on Maine soil again. He is 
said to be a crack shot—killed but one moose himself, but 
encouraged one or two Indian guides to kill a moose a piece, 
thus evading the law against killing more than one moose 
in a season. 

The notorious moose poacher, who was indicted for killing 
a moose out of season in Maine three years ago, refused to 

pay his fines, has written or had his friends write a letter to 
the Commissioners asking the privilege of going into Maine 
to attend some sort of a teachers’ convention in that State. 
The letter sets forth that he is a good fellow, never killed 
any more moose out of season in that State than, than—in 
short, than he wanted to, and could not the Commissioners 


REMARKABLE SHOTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As you have asked your correspondents to give you a 
record of remarkable shots, I am tempted to add one to the 
score. Mr. William Stoneburg, of this city, informs me, and 
is ready to make affidavit to the truth of his statement, that 
last year he killed a black duck, a mud hen and a crane at 
one shot. Mr. Stoneburg states that he saw a black duck 
feeding near the mouth of Mud Creek, where the water is 
shallow. The shore being bordered by trees, with a thick 
underbrush, he succeeded in crawling within fifteen yards 
of the duck, which was about ten yards from the shore. 
Meantime the crane alighted beside a bunch of rushes some 
ten or fifteen yards further away, and a mud hep swam be- 
tween the duck and the shore. When it got in line with the 
duck, Mr. Stoneburg fired, killing both birds, as he intended; 
and, hearing a flapping among the rushes, he looked and 
found that he had fatally wounded the crane, which he 
secured. It is not very often, I should say, that three birds 
of different specics, and not consorting, are killed at one 
shot. 8S. B. 


BELLEVILLE, Ontario. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
I was out hunting squirrels, and had fired four sbots at a 
gray squirrel in a tree without seeming to affect it more than 
to make it jump at each shot. The animal finally started 
and traveled quite a distance, jumping from one tree to an- 
other until it reached a tall beech. All this time I was fol- 
lowing along waiting for the squirrel to stop and give me a 
chance to get a fair shot. When it got to the beech tree it 
started down a branch, going by jerks. Iwas just in the 
act of raising the gun, oh: accidentally touched the trig- 
ger and fired. The barrel was pointing upward at an angle 
of about eighty degrees, and the hammer was just in front 
of my face, which was burnt by the powder from the tube. 
I rubbed the powder from my eyes as quickly as possible, 
and imagine my surprise to see the squirrel lying on the 
ground near me shot through the head. 8. W. 8. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My shot can hardly be called lucky, though if, may be 
classed as remarkable. Armed with a rifle 1 was hunting 
for rabbits. All the rabbits I saw I overshot... was behind 
a hill about a half-mile from a farmhouse, which was cut. 
off from sight by the hill. Passing the house on my way 
home, I was edified by the farmer charging me with shoot- 
ing a fat cow. Sure enough, the cow was lying dead in the 
barnyard with a jagged hole in her side. The ball had evi- 
dently caromed on the frozen ground with a trajectory to 
clear the hill, and hit the cow. A receipt from the farmer 
for $12 for prematurely making beef of his cow, is the only 
souvenir left of my remarkable shot. Cc. C. 8. 

MIDDLETOWN, Nova Scotia. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


above Tomales Bay, near the Pacific, armed with a .45-60 
Winchester. A ‘‘shag” was flying along over the bay, 
which, at this point, was about a mile wide. The bird was 
under the shadow of the hill on the opposite side, and as 


On one occasion I was hunting on a hill a hundred feet 
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well as I could judge, fully 1,200 yards distant, though it 
To see how near the ball would go, I 
threw up my rifle, elevated the muzzle to fully fifty feet 
above the bird and fired. The ball struck the water about 
200 yards short of its mark, glanced and killed the bird, so it 


was all guess work. 


fell without a struggle. 


On another occasion, was hunting deer in Lake county, 
this State. A deer was started in the thick brush. A dozen 
shots failed to stop it, and it circled around with the dog 
after. I was standing in brush high as my head with gun 
under my arm, when suddenly I heard a rush and saw a 
brown object witbin six feet, coming at full speed. There 
shoulder, but simply 
elevating the muzzle, I fired, and the deer fell in my arms 
witha bullet down its throat. I had just time to - ; by 


was no time to raise the gun to my 


the ear to save a fall. 
PeraLuma, California. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Luck can account for the remarkable shots that kill, but 
what will satisfactorily account for those which miss. Here 
is a case in point. My companion and I were out after ducks, 
we had been over 4 large marsh, had entered a creek and 
had shoved our boat near the bank among the rushes so that 
we could unobserved watch for any ducks which might be 
moving. While we were discussing the —_. of our 

knew to 
be a large flock of teal. They were flying low and and very 
rapidly, and were coming toward us upon our side of the 
creek. 1 said to my friend: ‘‘Here are some teal coming up 
the creek, keep down, get ready, and be sure and don’t let 
us fire until they have passed by us.” In less time than it 
takes to read these lines the ducks were upon us, when op- 
posite our boat where we could almost have touched them 
with our oars; we shot four barrels into what appeared to us 
to be a solid mass of ducks. Our surprise at not stopping a 
single duck or ruffle a feather can be,better imagined than 


location I saw in the distance down stream, what 


described. 


I have seen my companion bring down many a single 
duck at long distances while in rapid flight. I have downed 
two single mallards one with each barrel, and have had two 
geese tumbling in mid-air at once, and yet we both having 
plenty of time to get ready and having been cautioned to let 
the ducks pass by, shot through this flock and did not get a 


bird. Who can beat this for bad shooting? Doctor. 


Osweao, N. Y. 


SMALL-BORE SHOTGUNS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I saw with pleasure an editorial in a late number of For- 
EST AND STREAM, in favor of small-gauge shotguns. I have 
watched the craze for large-bore guns with a good deal of 
amazement and amusement in the last twenty years, since 
he use of 
large bores, and recently of chokebores has, to a great ex- 
tent, ‘‘befoggled” the question of the proper charges and 
proper execution of shotguns, and I wish to state a few 
points that are often lost sight of. Ido not desire to enter 
into any discussion on such a vexed matter, but what I state 
is the result of experience of a good many years, and is sus- 
What follows only applies to cylindrical 


the introduction of breechloading shotguns. 


ceptible of proof. 
bores, and not to chokebores. 


First—The smaller bore scatters less than the larger bore 


(with the same charge of shot). 


Second—The small charge of powder used in small-bore 
guns, shoots coarse shot better than too fine shot. This will 
appear paradoxical to the users of 10-bores, with big charges 
of powder and small charges of fine shot, but it is true. For 
instance, with the same amount of force a man can throw a 
handful of coarse gravel further than he can throw a hand- 
ful of sand; or it may be stated differently: More force is 
needed to throw a handful of fine sand a certain distance 


than a handful of coarse gravel. 


Third—With the small charge of powder used in small 
bores, coarser shot must be used to obtain force and pene- 


tration, than in a large bore. 


Fourth—We do not lose in pattern, 7. ¢., the gun does not 
scatter too much when using coarse shot in small bores; but 
in large bores, with the big charge of powder, coarse shot 


containing but few pellets scatters too much. 


Fifth—The small powder charge of the small bore does 
not do well in large bores. There is more pressure exerted by 
the powder per square inch on the charge in a small bore 


than in the large. 


I take 10 gauge as the type of the large bore and 16- 
gauge as the type of the small bore in the foregoing. The 
charge of powder for the 16-gauge being 23 drams with 1} 
ounces of shot. This may seem a large charge of shot to 
the users of 10-bores, but repeated experiments with 16-gauge 
guns have shown me it gives better pattern as well as pene. 


tration than smaller charges. 


It has been, unfortunately, fashionable to copy after the 
English in sporting matters, and this, to a great extent, 
accounts for the unreasoning craze for 10 and 12-bores in this 
country. But in France and other countries, especially 
among the Latin races, 16-gauge is as large a gun as is gen- 
erally used. In 1865 I was in Brazil, and wishing to get a gun 


in Rio, (a city of 275,000), 1 went through all the gun stores, 


and one gun of 14 gauge was the largest bore gun in the 
whole city. Most of the guns were 20 and smaller, and yet 


in Brazil just as many ducks and geese are killed with those 
small gauges as with the ponderous cannon of 10-bore and 5 
drams of powder used in this country. Three things always 
strikes an Americau sportsman in countries where small bores 
are used. They use less powder, more shot, and coarser shot, 
than we are accustomed to. Ihave before mea catalogue 
and price list of one of the best (if not the best) gunmakers 
of Paris, France. He gives a table of the proper (approxi- 
mate) charges for his guns. He has tables for 12, 16, 20, 24 
and 28-gauge shotguns. (He only makes 10 and 8-bores 
specially as punt guns for ducking, where large numbers of 
ducks are killed out of flocks. 

The powder used in France is stronger than our American 
powder, so the charges of powder he gives are somewhat less 
than I would recommend in this country. I have reduced 
the charges from French weight to ours. He gives for 16- 
gauge, 2;%4; drams powder, 174; ounces shot; for 20-gauge, 
2,44, drams powder, 1,23, ounces shot. 

I have a 16-gauge cylindrical bore, not.choked in any way 
which, loaded with 2% drams powder and 14 ounces No. 6 
shot, at 40 yards, put 21 pellets in a book 6x9 inches, with a 

netration of the pasteboard cover and 81 leaves (162 pages). 

mean by penetration that some of the shot went through, 
lodging in the back cover (not merely breaking leaves). This 
gyno carrjes close enough with No. 6 shot.even for snipe, and 
I therefore see no reason for — finer shot, neither doL [ 
have made better penetration with the above load than a 10- 





stances one may shoot a bird sitting without forfeiting the 














































































FOREST AND STREAM. 




































































where they were obtained). 


to small bores. 


well as the large guns. 


out by repeated trials at the target. CYRTONYX. 


Fort Stanton, New Mexico. 


A CALL FOR A CREED. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


similarity between them. It is 


too much. 


the United States. 


of the true sportsman. 


dog and 


others. 


probably more numerous than the birds around them. 


well-trained dogs, bag from one to two hundred birds a day, 


of the subject. 


field sports, but somehow or other never have a gun and 
dog at the same time, must depend upon a friend who takes 
a pride in keeping both gun and dog in good order for per- 
sonal use. Now, Mr. Editor, in view of all this I move you, 
sir, that a committee be appointed. OccIWENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is necessarily a connection between the questions, 
What is a ‘‘true sportsman?” and How many birds may he 
shoot? 

As to some of the characteristics of the true sports- 
man all will concur. He hunts game solely for the pleasure 
derived from its pursuit and taking. Its cash value has not 
the slightest influence on his actions. His method of pur- 
suing and killing game is the one which affords the greatest 
ratio of sport to the quantity killed. He observes the spirit 
as well as the letter of the game laws, and is thoroughly 
awake to the cause of game preservation and every ready to 
do all in his power to further the cause. His conduct toward 
his fellow sportsmen and all others is generous and gentle- 
manly. The motive that sends a man afield with dog and gun 
is an important factor in determining whether he is a true 
sportsman. The details of his style of hunting are of less 
consequence. 

I think it is possible for a man to sell his game and yet 
be a true sportsman, though he is liable to the suspicion that 
the ‘‘rcturns” he expects to receive for his game are an incen 
tive to his hunting. I beligve that er certain circum- 


bore gun using same size shot and 5 drams powder. I use 
No. 6 shot for the two kinds of quail we have here. The 
scaled quail (Callipela squamata), and the Massena quail 
(Cyrtonyx massena) (not to be confounded with a very dif- 
ferent bird,‘the small European quail, imported in the east 
a few years ago, and called Messina, from Messina, in Italy, 


A chokebore gun is not as good an ‘“‘all around gun” as a 
cylindrical gun, for though the choke shoots the smaller 
sizes of shot well, they do not shoot larger sizes as well as 
cylindrical bores. Again, the chokebores are nearly worth- 
less for buckshot, as compared with a cylindrical bore. The 
small-bore gun shoots close enough, and nothing is gained 
by choking it; and on the other hand much is lost, as the 
choke prevents its shooting well the sizes of shot best adapted 


It requires more skill to use a small bore than a large bore. 
as it carries much closer, and for this reason the small bore 
is not popular among poor wing-shots. Many a man who 
does fairly well at birds flying with a 10-bore will miss right 
along with a 16-gauge. You have to hold on the bird with 
the small bores; there’s no trusting to luck and the scatter- 
ing of the charge to make up for shooting; therefore the use 
of the small bore gives more pleasure to the true sportsman, 
as it calls forth more skill on his part. I have owned and 
shot many guns in my life, but the best and hardest shoot- 
ing gun I ever had was an 18-gauge gun that I used in the 
fall of 1866 in Illinois, for prairie chickens and ducks (most] 
mallards). The shooting was late in the season, and muc 
of the game killed at long range, but the gun did just as 


1 think the best dimensions fora 16-gauge gun are 7 

unds weight, 31-inch barrels. Most of the 16-gauge guns 
imported from England are 28 inches, which 5 too short to 
get the best results. I personally find No. 6 shot the best 
size for quail and even snipe, while No. 4 does for ducks. 
The charge of powder is 23 drams and 14 ouncesshot. Each 
gun though has its own peculiarities, which have to be found 


I have noticed a great many articles in your paper from 
time to time, about ‘‘a true sportsman,” or what constitutes 
a ‘‘gentleman sportsman.” I must confess that I have failed, 
so far, in being able to judge of what really constitutes a 
sportsman in the sense entirely distinct from what we call a 
“sporting character.” We ail admit that there is a wide and 
material difference between a sportsman and a sporting 
character. In fact, we do not consider that there is any 
plain to my mind that we 
must either properly define our calling or change the nomen- 
clature. Some choose to adopt one standard, and others are 
disposed to supplement or detract therefrom. So that, in the 
general summing up, we have a kind of heterogeneous mass, 
that does not mean anything, or what is worse still, means 


I propose, Mr. Editor, while I have the floor, to offer this 
resolution: That a committee of one from each State and 
Territory be appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws, 
together with a code of ethics to govern the sportsmen of 


I know that it will be argued by some that the natural in- 
stincts of a gentleman isa sufficient guide in matters of 
ethics, and no attempt to make acreed will be tolerated 
where the moral sense is of such a high standard. To this 
I wiil say, that a rule of conduct can only apply to violators, 
and will not operate to the prejudice of the innocent. It is 
not every one who may be fond of a dog and gun, especially 
when you furnish both, that can be adwitted into the family 


Some men are exceptionally good shots, and may own a 
un, but still they will render themselves very un- 
pleasant in the field by popping away at every bird that 
may rise, right and left, without any regard to the rights of 
Again, when birds are plenty, they never stop 
shooting as long as their dog will make a stand, and then 
depend upon chance to recover dead birds. Others, worse 
still, will meander themselves enough into your good graces 
until you offer them a seat in your rig a time or two, and 
then when you refuse to turn over your dog and gun to them 
for an independent hunt, you are simply damned for your 
pains. Another set claim every bird down, notwithstand- 
ing that three or four others may have shot at the same bird; 
and if the contest becomes at all exciting, they will not hesi- 
tate to rush through hedges and climb staked and ridered 
fences, with their guns at full cock, and their comrades 


Again, there are some who claim to be gentlemen sports- 
men who would fight in a minute if you would even inti- 
mate that they were not, who will, with their fine guns and 


two-thirds of which spoil; yet they do not think this ex- 
travagant or wasteful, leaving out altogether the ethical part 


Again, other would-be sportsmen, who are very fond of 
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title of sportsman. As, for instance, if after hunting nearly 
all day with poor success you happen to get sight of a sittin 
grouse, eo surrounded that he will almost certainly escape j 
pany to fly, it would be entircly nee to knock 
t over (unless you take a pride in keeping your record clean 
of all sitting shots). 

Of the number of birds a man may properly shoot there ig 
a limit. 1t would be ciearly wrong for sportsmen to wage a 
war of extermination on the birds, though they kill them 
ever so artistically. Of course, the limit varies in different 
localities uccording to the abundance of birds and the num- 
ber of shooters. To fix the number one may shoot, even for 
a particular locality, would be snother case of ‘“‘line draw- 
ing,” and a matter of opinion, on which opinions would be 
pretty sure to differ, During a season’s shooting, every 
sportsman should judge for himself from his own observa- 
tions, when the supply of game has been reduced as much ag 
it will bear, and then forbear further shooting. Always 
taking care to stop in time, and allowing a liberal margin of 
birds for contingencies, in order that next year’s supply may 
show no diminution. 

I like large scores—that is, when I make them, and the 
enjoyment is proportionate to the quantity of game killed. 
But to one accustomed to a scarcity of birds and to consider- 
ing a single ruffed grouse a prize, it is rather grinding to 
hear a sportsman of a more favored region bewailing his ill 
luck, and declaring a day in the woods a failure when he 
bags only a half dozen grouse or a paltry dozen woodcock. 
It makes one think there is being ‘‘sweetness wasted on the 
desert air.” It is hard to repress a feeling of respect for the 
man who docs not measure a day’s sport altogether by the 
number of birds killed, and whocan enjoy glorious sport 
even when the weight of his game bag does not draw him 
out of the perpendicular. Equally repulsive is he who shoots 
simply for count. 

With the game of all kinds in this country steadily ap- 
proaching extermination, all good sportsmen will join with 
‘‘Nessmuk” in execrating the skin-butcher, the pot-hunter, 
and the grouse hog. J. M. E. 


New ORLEANS S1pE-Hont.—In the side-hunt of the New 
Orleans Gun Club the points allotted to each head of game 
killed were: Robin 1, dove 3, snipe 10, quail 10, duck 10, 
mallard 15, squirrel 10, rabbit 25, woodcock 25. The fol- 
lowing were the scores: 


LECHE’S TEAM. 
Capt. E. T. Leche, 24 quail, 1 hawk, 4 doves......... ........26 sees! 3 
Mayor J. V. Guillotte, 29 quail, 2 doves..... 2. ........ cee see scence 
Ju ge Buisson, 13 quail, 6 doves................ a a 
W. T. Wingfield, 25 quail, 1 hawk............ ee 
John Stumpf, Jr., 50 quail, 6 hawks, 6 rabbi a5 Y 
Bok. BUCO, Be MTs 1) WOGMOOEE 60sec cei vcccsccsccensceceueneas 345 
ee i IIE MI 63 in dda sobs sae seevnseons see xesbavesaa 265 
A RR INI ogc coves basen (iceneneccsvedececesednea 1%5 
Capt. J. L. Harris, 10 snipe, 6 doves, 1 hawk, 1 ’coon............... 148 
NG ee, I OI io as on ig vinis.sienseSs) edie siecensicwesetiogee 870 
Chas. H. Wood, 2 snipe, 8 quail, 3 doves................ gaan 
Judge Wm. Voorhies, 1 hawk (disappointed on deer)........... «+. 25 
Se IN os css sic ceva estes eebeanaccaceeusgeoacecs 
PONED AS, RONMNELy TRIN OEE PUNE csc. rcesicvanesinncceccacacts concnees ea 


Total MOOTE....0...06060% shay Uninia ea clieeaeapalona: Sacies ReIC aR Oe 2 


RENAUD’S TEAM. 
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Febinger, 61 quail, 1 woodcock, 8 hawks 

NN A, INE NIE PINION 06 os soins sp csinee ce ocidainecnveeesneomesces 
Chas. J. Lewis, 40 quail, 1 hawk, 8 doves ........... cee eceeecee ees 
Wm. Harvey, 21 snipe ; 
I. Scooler, 34 ducks and snipe............. 

J. U. Payne, Jr., 15 quail, 2 doves 
Major C. L. Walker, failed to hunt 
ee I RII aos ccc ckie, vo. eosaeapiridtnancccceeesaun ones 70 


Col. G. A. Williams, % green trout (no competitor on other side).. 
E. Wash Vinet, 6 hares, 4 hawks, 20 duckS..............2s0005 eeeee 555 


MUMS cs scar cdagtcmaes ovis bunecendee® asa ecate een daaeen 4,907 


Mr. J. K. Renaud, who won the gold medal for best score 
last year, took it again this year. 








Lone Istanp Duck Nettine.—Dec. 8.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: \ applied te,the Board of Supervisors to enact 
some law that would give the game protector the power to 
seize rets containing ducks, and thereby supply a deficiency 
which the lawmakers no doubt intended. The law part of 
Section 5 reads thus, ‘‘or use avy net device or instrument 
with intent to capture any such birds.” The nets are prop- 
erly called fish nets, but in reality are set to take ducks, the 
fishermen claiming the nets are set to catch bass and other 
fish. If the supervisors would declare that fixding a net 
containing ducks is sufficient intent, I could then seize the 
nets, and the burden of proof would fall upon the owners 
of the nets that they were set for fish only. I am willing 
and anxious to seize the nets the moment I get the author- 
ity. Iam not put in office toinfringe on private rights, 
whatever they may be, and I should not be expected to do 
so. I see by the papers that a boy killed a deer out of sea- 
son near Sayville, L. 1. I wish to correct this. The season 
for killing deer expired the 1st of December, and this deer 
was killed in November. If the hunters understood the act 
for killing deer ended the 15th of November, which I believe 
to be the case, so much the better for the deer and all those 
who wish to see deer all over the island as they once were. 
No deer were killed before the 1st of November, when they 
could only be killed without hounds, which has prevented 
the total destruction of deer on the island.—G. W. Wuit- 
TAKER, Game Protector. 


Turkey SHooT ExTRAORDINARY.—Sanford, Fla.—On 
Thanksgiving Day, Judge Nolan. lost a fine turkey, which 
has been seen about town several times since, until to-day it 
was found in the room over Loud & Barrett’s store. All at- 
tempts to capture it failed. Mr. Draudy, one of Sanford’s 
crack shots, offered to bet $20 that he could kill it with a 
rifle, and if the ball struck below the head he was to lose the 
bet. His bet was taken at once, and he coolly brought out 
his .82 Remington, took a stand in the center of the street 
about fifty yards from the turkey, and blazed away. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Draudy won the money, as the fowl 
was hit squarely in the eye. —W OoDcock. 


OnTARIO.—Belleville, Dec. 8.—Deer have been very plen- 
tiful in the northern townships this season. Upwurd of 


one hundred were killed in the townships of Dungannon and 
Faraday alone. A party of four local sportsmen secured fif- 
teen deer and two others got eight. 
is followed, and the numbers of the deer do not seem to de- 
crease materially.—R. 8. B. 


e hounding system 


“Rod apd Gyn in California,” by T.8. Van Dy. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sea and River ishing. 


ON THE GRAND MESA. 


os before the season opened, the details of our big 
hunt had been discussed, even to the disposal of the 
proceeds thereof. Our preparatious were to be the most 
complete and as for success, why we were assured of it. 
Occasionally during the summer some additional precautions 
white felt; 2 ounces No. 4 shot for duck, 2} No. 1 for geese. | were registered and we were on the gui vive for the great 
10-bore—4} drams No. 2 powder, one card, one pink-edge, | event. The time only remained to be fixed and this we left 
one white Eley felt; 1} ounces No. 4 shot, one card for} to fate. While at Cimarron enjoying a lone fishing picnic 
duck; 1 ounces No. 2 for geese. 12-bore gua—8} drams | among the big trout of the Gunnison, the matter slipped my 
No. 2 powder, one card, one pink-edge, one Eley white felt; | mind until one evening, upon my return to the hotel, 1 was 
if ounces No. 6 chilled shot, one card, for duck; 1§ ounces eted by a message from Carl, saying, ‘‘Will be on 7 this 

o. 8 for geese. —ALMO. eM. for Delta. ook out for us.” Here we were on the 
eve of the great event with only my rod and tackle in the 
way of preparation. Wiring to Salida for my shotgun and 
rifle, L calmly awaited the arrival of the train. After what 
seemed to be a month of waiting, it pulled in and I was 
believe there are enough birds around the whole country to warmly welcomed by my friends. here were Carl, the 
make it anyway interesting for more than a day at most. | greawst trout enthusiast, who thirsted for glory among big 
If I saw one hunter I saw a hundred; and in some fields I | game; Shcid, a genial comrade and old prospector, success- 
saw as many as seven men, some with hounds, others] ful, too, by the way, who was to show us how to slay the 
with bird dogs. Twenty men with guns and as many dogs, | ferocious deer of the Mesa; Hodge, a thoroughly good 
got off the cars here Wednesday night. . I never betore | fellow, who had lost no bear and wasn’t looking for any (he 
heard so much shooting here. Some ran into a few quail, | carried a .45-90 rifle, all the same); and to bring up a grace- 
some did not see anything larger than a red squirrel, and | ful rear, Kokomo. 
some blazed away at sparrows all day, until their gun bar-| Arriving at Delta, we spread our blankets upon the depot 
rels were red hot. For my part I dont care to hunt around | floor, and slept the sleep of the innocent until morning, not 
here another day this fall, as I have had sufficient to last me} far distant. Then came the hurry and excitement of 
a year.—SIXTEEN-BoRE. departure. Casually inquiring of an inhabitant the distance 

to the lakes on the Grand Mesa, I was dismayed by the 
answer: ‘About forty miles, l reckon.” I had couuted on 
twenty. Carl shortly afterward turned up with the informa- 
tion that it was thirty miles to the lakes, and Sheid, coming 
around with the team, remarked that as it was twenty four 
miles to our destination, we had better be getting started. I 
said nothing. We slipped and slid around in Delta’s leading 
product, which is mud, and finally sailed slowly and 
majestically out of town, and succeeded in losing our way 
when half a mile out. 

Crossing the raging, turbulent Gunnison on a ferryboat, 
worked by the current with the assistance of a member from 
Missouri, we pointed for the adobe hills, and the mud en- 
compassed us rouudabout. Hodge, on his calico pony, led 
the van and seemed to be known of all the natives, to our 
wonderment and edification. Inquiring at every wayside 
habitation and using the utmost caution, we arrived at 
Henry Kohler’s on the evening of the first day. Here we 
stopped over night. Mr. Kohler’s ranch is one of the largest 
in this section of the country—his herds numbering some 
4,000 head. He is kindness and hospitality personified, and 
has the thanks and well wishes of the four. 


Duc. 11, 1884) 



















































Loaps For WitprowL.—Henrietta, Texas.—Hditor For- 
est and Stream: A great many of your subscribers have 
written me in reference to how I load for geese. By your 

rimission [ give my system, after ten years’ experience on 

River. y guns are by first-class makers, and are per- 
fectly safe under any loads. I would reduce the powder in 
cheap guns. °l have lately been using a new double cross 
polt gun, a large 10-gauge, with Kynoch’s brass cases, and I 
find it equal to any 8-gauge I ever used. Wildfowl loads.— 
8-bore gun—7} drams No. 8 powder, one card. one pink, one 










































HE HAS HAD Enovucu.—Madison, N. J.—Thanksgiving 
Day I was out a few hours, but failed to make anything of 
abag. Birds were hard to find, extremely so; in fact, I don’t 


A SNARER’s SicLtUN.—Thomaston, Conn.—While out 
hunting last week I captured a ruffed grouse with a wire 
noosed around its neck just short of choking, with the other 
end wound twice around the right wing. The first circle 
had been drawn so tight as to cut to the bone and had 
healed over, leaving the wire through the flesh of the wing 
The wire was drawn so tight as to render the wing almost 
useless. We drove a number of miles expecting to find a 
good many birds, but tramped all the forenoon through 
splendid cover, without starting any, with the exception of 
the one mentioncd. We did, however, find a good many 
brush fences, which accounts for the absence of birds re- 
gee to be plentiful in that vicinity early in the season.— 


SouTHwEst Missourt.—North Springfield, Mo., Nov. 25. 
—Southwest Missouri has more game this fall than for many 
years. Quail, thanks to a reasonably enforced law against 
netting, are exceedingly plentiful, and afford rare sport. 
Ducks are slow in coming in, but there is fair hunting for 
them. Deer are plenty, and are using the late corotields ex- 


tensively. One farmer near the city shot four deer in his 
cornfield last week. Turkey are quite pleatiful. The writer 
saw a fine flock of twenty-three within six miles of this 
place on the 2ist inst. Weather is superb, and the fates 
seem kindly inclined to the gentle hunter-—A. M. H. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—Suubury, Dec. 1.—The season is not 
a propitious one in our vicinity for quail. There seemed to 
be many birds bred, but as for several seasons past, so this, 
no birds when it came time to shoot, and what few are killed 
all old birds. What has become cf the young ones? My 
theory of it is, with both the quail and ruffed grouse, that an 
epidemic, perhaps of the nature of the pip, or gaps in chick- 
ens, has decimated them. I don’t think from observa- 
tion that the partridge fly theory will cover the wholesale 
destruction. Let us hear from some of our veterans on the 
subdject.—A. F. Capp. 


Outo.—Logan, Dec. 2.—Since the last week in October, 
I have spent much time in the field. In the bottom lands of 
the Hock-Hocking River quail are plchty. On the highlands 
they are scarce. Grouse are more abundant than for years. 
Squirrels and rabbits without end. The flight of wild ducks 
has been very light. Have not heard a wild goose siuce 
spring.—Parson U’GaTa. 


Fioripa.—Glencoe, Nov. 20.—Saw first robins pass over, 
going south, this morning. Tne past few days have been cool, 
with mercury at 48° at 6 A.M. Also saw a large black 
brant flying south some few days since. Ducks still coming 
in immense numbers.—ReD WING. 


New Orveans.—The Shell Beach Hunting and Fishing 
Club members have just opened their new house. The beau- 
tifu] structure, comfortably furnished for the occupancy of 
the club, is twenty-eight miles from New Orleans, on Lake 


Borgne. 

ILL1no1s.—Macomb.—Game is not very abundant. Was 
out all day yesterday and only bagged three rabbits, four 
quail and one squirrel. Would have had more quail if 1 had 
been a better shot.—En AMI. 


MontcoMERY SHootTine Cius.—The tenth annual game 
banquet of the Montgomery (Ala.) Shooting Club, will be 
held this evening. 





A Doe Captures A SaALMon.—Editor Forest aud Stream 
The following appears in the Carlisle (Eng.) Journal, of Nov. 
7, and needs no comment.—Tuos. H. BELL: ‘Extraordin- 
ary Capture of a Salmon. —Major Gleig who, for some years 
past, has regularly spent the fishing season in Appleby, is the 
owner of a Dandie Dinmont terrier which is his almost 
inseparable companiorrin his fishing excursions, and on Mon- 
day last, whilst salmon fishing in the Eamont, the Major 
had the good fortune to secure a fish, which was afterward 
found to bring down the balance at sixteen pounds, under 
the following curious circumstances. The salmon was fairly 
well hookcd, and promised to give some excellent play before 
being brought to book. No sooner did he show himsclf in 
the water, however, than ‘Dandie’ plunged into the stream, 
and adroitly seized tbe fish by the dorsal fin. The Major’s 
line, entangled round the dog and fish, was soon broken, but 
the dog stuck to his fish, and at length succeeded in forcing 
his capture sufficiently near to the bank to enable the Major 
to make use of his gaff, and the fish and dog were both 
safely brought to land.” 
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and we made camp for the night. Carl and Mr. K. had 
gone on ahead to the lake to catch trout for supper, and they 
now returned. Mr. K. starting tor home at once. Carl’s 
report was discouraging. 
he, ‘‘and there don’t seem to be many there anyhow.” In 
gloomy silence we arranged our camp. 


our sleep was interrupted at short intervals during the night 
by the gentle zephers playing around our heads, and we 
were rather content when Hodge got up, saying it was 
morning. We heard him going down the frozen road to 
look after the stock. Returning, he startled us with, ‘Boys, 


too dead to skin.” This brought us out all ina heap, aud 
consternation reigned supreme for a few moments. 


miles, we came in view of thelake. The lake consisted of 
abvut ten acres of water, and seemed to be abont two feet 


When within two miles of the lakes our team gave out, 


‘“‘They pull out like snags,” says 


It being only a temporary camp, and hastily constructed, 


we are in a deuce of a fix now, Flaxy (one of the horses) is 


After having put our camp to rights we made our way 
tuward the lake. After tramping what to us seemed five 


deep. In this we were deceived, however, the clearness of 
the water being very deceptive. We could see a few trout 
along the bottom, and Sheid, who had never caught a trout 
in his life, vowed we would clean them out in a couple of 
days. Well, we didn’t. 

Fishing from shore, sinking our flies, we caught quite a 
number of the finest trout we had ever gazed upon. Deep 
red underneath, with black-red gill cover, and black backs 
and spots, they were indeed a sight to gladden the heart of an 
angler. Toward noon they ceased biting, and then, and not 
until then was our attention attracted to a mink, who had 
been as busy carrying away our fish as we had been catching 
them. Comparing notes, we found that the industrious thief 
bad made off with eleven of our catch. Hodge, who had 
come to fish, vowed vengeance, and brought with him the 
next day his rifle. Carl and I now thought it time to ven- 
ture upon the lake, and to this end laboriously poled a pon- 
derous raft, some twenty-live feet long by ten feet wide, out 
into the center and then anchored. As our lines began to 
whistle through the air we fclt happier, our spirits rising as 
our lines lengthened, twenty, thirty, forty feet were out 
when we had arise. A swirl in the water, and like a flash 
came an old timer, viciously snapping at our black palmer. 
Having had some experience with these old fellows, westrike 
him hard, and no sooner did he feel the hook than war was 
declared. His first rush was toward the raft, and in vain 
did we seek to keep up the slack, though our multiplier 
fairly shriekcd. On he came until, seeing the raft, he 
stopped undecided for a moment, then with a mighty spurt 
sped on out into the Jake, the reel singing merrily the while; 
up he comes, shaking his sturdy head all to no purpose; he 

ows weak, and is soon drawn up to the raft, conquered. 
**Pull out like snags, say you, Carl. Pretty lively snag that.” 
But Carl answers not. His entire attention is absorbed in a 
struggle as spirited as any one could wish for. ee with 
a sigh of relief, he drops a two-pounder into hiscreel. We 
exchange congratulations and go at it agaiu. They kept us 
busy, and the singing of the reels and whistling of our lines 
made right merry music, kept up until Sheid, who had been 
hunting, appeared upon the scene, reminding us of our poor 
accommodations for the night. Reluctantly we did up our 
tackle, and with a last lingering look at the pond, we de- 
parted to renew the contest in the morning. 

That evening, while Carl and Hodge cooked supper, 
Sheid and Kokomo fixed up the camp, taking particular 
care to close up all openings where the wind might enter. 


and a programme prepared for the morrow. Our pipes 
being empty and it growing late, we replenished the 
and got ready to turn in, Hodge meanwhile taking a look 
er the stock, not caring to Tove sngther horse if we could 
help it. Upon bis return we crawled under the blapkets 





Around the camp fire the battles of the day were refought’ 
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and were soon asleep. In the wee sma’ hours we heard 
Hodge tramping down the already frozen road, and feeling 
that our remairing stock were safe in his hands, turned over 
and were soon asleep again. In the carly morning we arose, 
It was bitterly cold, and we shivered in the keen morning 
brecze until breakfast was cooked and eaten. Then we felt 
better, and the sun rising over the hill tops, soon thawed us 
out. Owing to our success of the previous day, Sheid de- 
cided to trv his luck at the lake, for, although he had never 
caught a fish with hook and line, he was not discouraged, 
and declared he would catch one or capsize the raft. By 
the time we were well on the way the road was thawed out 
and bottomless. 
catching 12, much to his delight. One feature of the day’s 
sport was the catching of several triplets, while double- 
headers were quite common. To accomplish this, we let 
the first one struck run, trailing the flies. Like chickens, 
the others would follow, aud soon arumpus in the water 
would announce the fact of another pilgrim being taken 
in. We frequently hooked two on the first strike, however. 


That day we caught 146 trout, Sieid 


Upon leaving the lake, we packed cur catch on one of the 


horses, as we had more than we could carry. When about 
a half mile from the Jake we saw our first deer, out of range, 
of course. Carl and Kokomo started in pursuit, hoping by 
making a detour to get within range; but, alas for their 
hopes, it had vanished. 


he next morning the three Nimrods sallied forth with 
rifles, Hodge deciding that fishing was good enough for 


him. At noon Carl and Kokomo returned disgustcd, and 
after having partaken of a hasty lunch, gathered up their 
5 


tackle and joined Hodge at the lake. Shortly after their 
arrival came Sheid, also disgusted. He said that he had 


hired a horse to take us down and that all hands must he in 
camp by 8 o’clock, as we would have to be in Delta at 2 the 
next day. We had captured fifty-four fish when time was 


up, and when we arrived in camp found Sheid with every- 
thing packed, including a fine buck, which he claimed to 
have shot. Perhaps he had, but somehow when we passed 
a hunting outfit camped a short half mile below our camp, we 
thought of Sbeii’s buck. We made seven miles that even- 
ing and were in Delta at noon the next day, after a very hot 


day’s drive. The horse we left on the Mesa cost us $100, 
and our trip was somewhat expensive. But our enjoyment 


was not to be reckoned by dollars and cents; and while our 

hunt was a failure, our success with the trout was ample 

recompense, and then—we do love to fish. Koxomo. 
CoLORADO, a en ne 


WILMURT LAKE. 


\( much had been said and written of the large trout and 
their great numbers in Wilmurt Luke, lying in the south- 
western portion of the Adirondacks, and of the beauties of 
its surrounings, and of that portion of West Canada Creek 
which runs at the base of the mountain on which the lake 
nestles near the top, that when a business call brought me 
to Utica and I met Gen. R U. Sherman of the N. Y. Fish 
Commission, who was about to call on Hon. O. B. Matteson, 
the owncr of the lake, and he asked me to go with him, [ 
had no idea that the call would extend to a supper and a 
visit to the lake. General Sherman bad often written me 
of the wonderful fishing combined with ease of access to it, 
afforded by Wilmurt Lake, and although it was early in 
December, and no fishing was to be had, I had the time and 
went in, 

At the house of Mr. Matteson I met his business manager, 
Mr. W. G. Stimson, who went along. The Utica and Black 
River Railway landed us at Remsen, some twenty milcs 
north of Utica, about 6 P. M., too late to go further, and a 
good supper, bed, and a venison chop in the morning at the 
hotel of Mr. F. Bristol, himself an ardent sportsman, was 
agrecable to one who had much need of rest. In the morn- 
ing a team drove up, and to my surprise, I learned that Mrs. 
Stimson proposed to enjoy the ride of twenty-seven miles on 
that clear, cool day. ‘The care of the ‘‘Mountain Home” 
during the past year had left a lingering love for the place, 
which only needed the prospect of a trip there to rekindle it, 
The roads were in good order, although frozen snow cov- 
ered them, and the team trotted all the way, with the excep- 
tion of one or two hills, and the Home was reacbed in less 
than five hours. In summer, the horses of Mr. Matteson do 
it in four, making the trip from Utica by rail and team in 
about five hours. I had been told before that one could 
leave New York at 11 P. M., and dine in this part of the 
wilderness next day, and now saw that it was possible. 

Much of the time the road ran along that beautiful river 
which our perverse ancestors named West Canada Creek, 
just as they called many a beautiful lake by the tritling 
name of pond. This ‘‘creek” is too well known to need 
description, and is still one of the famous trout streams of 
the country. It is possible to cast the fly on it for forty 
miles or more, and where we saw it it varied from 100 to 
300 feet in width, rapids and pools alternating. The scenery 
is fair, having been grand, but the devastuting axe has 
scarred the bills in many places. A turn in the road brought 
to view a large white house with tower and outonildings, at 
the foot of the mountain, and was recognized as Mr. Matte- 
son’s ‘‘Mountain Home.” West Canada Creek lay within a 
stone’s throw of it and fifty feet below. Mr. Matteson’s 
property includes the northern haif of the stream for 
some miles, and there is at least ten mules of the 
best trout fishing above the Home. He has some 
3,400 acres here in bulk, including Wilmurt Lake 
and a half of Rock Lake. avd his property is the key to other 
small lakes in this region, to reach which Wiimurt must be 
crossed. Mr. Matteson also owns three other tracts near 
here, containing about 1,400 acres, nearly 100 of which are 
under cultivation and the remainder is virgin forest. Here 
Horace Greeley Joved to come and write enthusiastic letters 
about the bealthfulness and enjoyments of the woods. The 
Home is 40x40 feet, with an addition 30x44 feet, and has 
some twenty rooms for the accommodation of such friends 
as may be invited, and is handsomely furnished througbout, 
hot and cold water, bath-room, ice house, etc. , for those who 
do not care for the more primitive life at the lodge. Eight 
hun:lred and fifty feet above the Home, up a mountain path 
two miles long, lies the lake, some 2,000 feet above Bagg’s 
Square, in Utica. 

After a good dinner prepared by the boys who are left in 
charge during the winter, we started up the hill to the 
lake. The snow had been about eight inches deep, but had 
setiled to half that, and the boys bad been up, so the track 
was partly broken. The tracks of deer were plenty, and 
about half way up we started two whose long jumps in the 
snow showed their alarm. Rabbit signs were aiso plenty, 
but nuove were seen, and no birds were visible. Soon the 
Jake was xeached, aud on the south shore where we were, a 
log landing and stable first fo signt, aud thea across 
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the frozen water the comfortable lodge, with its ice house 
and boathouse was seen. Crossing on the ice the possibili- 
ties of summer beauty could eusily be recognized 7 any 
whose imagination can restore green leaves to winter limbs, 
and the view was a beautiful one even in winter. 

The lake is two miles long by one wide and is fringed 
with trees to the water’s edge, with no line of dead timber, 
which defaces all the Adirondack lakes which have been 
dammed to raise the water. It lays almost on a mountain top 
and I felt that it was worth the trip from Utica to see it, es- 
pecially as I was confident that beneath my feet lay princely 
trout of one to two pounds which wou'd rise to my fly next 
spring, and that they were now growing fat and lusty in 
order to test the strength of the fine drawn leader. At the 
same time there was a feeling of regret that the owner of 
this great preserve of trout and deer should be detained by 
increasing age and infirmity from enjoying its pleasures, 
except in the satisfaction of knowing that he can allow 
friends to partake of them. 

Within easy distance of Wilmurt, which is 1x2 miles in 
dimensions, are Big Rock, Snag, Pine, Metcalf, Twin Rock, 
Little Rock, Morehouse, Canada, and other lakes, Indian 
River, Walton High Fails (where the water drops 500 feet 
in a perpendicular line), and other magnificent resorts. The 
new alivved from Little Falls to Dolgeville will run very 
close to the Home, but the pleasures enjoyed in the over- 
land ride of twenty-six miles from Remsen or Prospect, or 
even the trip of forty miles from Utica via Trenton Falls, 
far exceed any form of railroad communication that will 
hurry one through the magnificent old woods. 

It is believed that no fish but trout live in Wilmurt, a singu- 
lar thing, if true; but no attempts other than with hook and 
line have been made to prove or disprove this belief, cer- 
tainly no other fish have been caught there. The lakes near 
by contain lake trout, shiners, ete. There are so many ways 
in which fishes are distributed without the aid of man that 
it is strange that a large body of water should lie for centu- 
ries near other lakes and not acquire some of its fishes through 
the transportation of adhesive eggs on the legs of wading 
birds or wildfow], tortoises, and such means. Still, it is pos- 
sible that the trout came there in some way not accessible by 
other fish, although trout eggs are not gintinous. 

Mr. Matteson has been besieged with ay plications from 
strangers who offer to pay for accommodations at his Moun- 
tain Home, but he is compelled to refuse them, as he also 
declines to sell the trout, and has declined offers for the lake 
itself. Next spring, when the ice is off the lake, a neat little 
fly called ‘‘the professor,” which is now hybernating between 
the leaves of my fly-bouk, may be seen, if you are there, 
fluttering above the waters of Wilmurt Lake, while a ruby- 
flecked trout, too impatient to allow it to rest on the water, 
will rush into the air to meet it. The very thought makes 
my reel-thumb twitch, and no doubt the fly has turned over 
in the book as I write. 

It was dark when we reached the Home, and after sup 
per, and an evening with Mr. and Mrs, Stimsun, dreams of 
trout, chasing deer through the forest, wandered over the 
pillow, sometimes in one form, and then in no order at all. 
At eight the next morning we three left for Remsen, arriv- 
ing at noon, and taking the train for Utica an hour later, 
where we met arround Mr. Matteson’s table at two. At 
half past nine that night the train rolled out of Utica, and at 
6:80 next morning [ was ic New York. 

Atdinner Mr. Matteson told stories of Horace Greeley, and 
of the heroism of his granddaughter in brining in a guest 
who was lost in the woods at night, starting to seek him 
after dark, and landing him safely at midnight, until the 
lady begged him to desist. He loves his forests and likes to 
have others enjoy them. Before leaving he handed me the 
subjoined letter from Gen. Sherman, written some years ago, 
with leave tu print, and I left his hosp:table roof with pleas- 
ant recollections, which years will not efface. 

FRED MaTuHEr. 





New Hartrorp, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1882. 
Hon. 0. B. Matteson: 

Dear Srr—In answer to your request that I should tell 
you what 1 know of Wilmurt Lake, I reply, that thirty. 
eight years ago, when passing through the town of More- 
house, in the county of Hamilton, on my way to Piseco— 
then the Mecca of sportsmen—a mountain to the left of 
the road was pointed out to me as the site of a lake which 
was said to swarm with speckled trout, and to contain only 
that kind of fish. This gave me a great interest to visit this 
lake (Wilmurt). But the opportunity did not occur till seven 
years later, when, with a party of afew friends, I made a 
trip to it and had an opportunity to test the marvelous 
reports I had heard. Our party stayed at the lake two days. 
We caught speckled trout of weights from a quarter of a 
pound to one and a half pounds at any hour of the day, with 
ordinary tackle and bait. And when we left we had a 
champagne basket full to take out, though our rustic table 
had been well supplied during our stay. 

Since that occasion | have made many visits to the lake, 
always with success and enjoyment. I have taken pains to 
observe its features and to study its peculiarities. The lake 
hes, as it were, on the top of a mountain. Its altitude is 
2,800 feet above tide water, the last 800-feet rise being within 
the two miles next the lake. The water is evidently the fil- 
tration of the adjoining water shed. The elevation is so 
great that the water, even at the surface, is always cool, and 
snow and ice are often found in the evergreen shades and in 
crevices of rock sometimes as late as July. The water enters 
the lake almost wholly in cold springs from the sides and 
bottom. The lake is shallow, ey as it contains no other fish 
besides the speckled trout, and the food of these is largely of 
the insect kind found on_ the top of the water, the favorite 
and most successful manncr of taking them is with the arti- 
ficial fly. There is a constant supply also of insect and crus- 
taceous food at the bottom, which at certain hours and sea- 
sons gives good bait tishing in deep water. There is some- 
thing in the character of the food that, with its abundance, 
gives the trout not only a rapid growth, but a peculiar rich- 
ness and delicacy of flavor. I have never known an ill- 
conditioned fish taken from the lake, and any one who has 
known much of the Wilmurt trout can recognize them at 
sight from their plump and symmetrical form and their bril- 
liancy of coloring. 

The fact that so many springs rise in sandy shoals from 
the bottom of the lake, explains the continued abundance of 
the fish in the face of the almost constant fishing. These 
shoals are the best possible spawning beds. They are never 
subject to the fioods and consequent fouling that occurs in 
running streams, nor to the depradatory enemies to be found 
in such places. Consequently an unusually large proportion 
of the spawn hatches and a greater number of fry reach 
maturity. This, in my jndgment, taken in connection with 
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the abundance of the best natural food, is the reason why 
this lake, though fished for the last forty years with more 
persistence and success than any other lake of its size in the 
wilderness, still holds its supply in almost primitive plenty. 

The virtues of this spot are not, however, all embraced in 
the fishing. The scenery is primitive. Man’s hand has 
done nothing to mar God’s beautiful work, and the charms 
of nature on every side attract the eye and enchant the 
spirit. The airis as pure as air can be, and the pleasure is 
so much greater in living in compliance with nature’s laws, 
that there is scarcely a temptation to violate them. The 
native conditions of health are here, and the invalid who 
fails to feel their recuperative influence can have but little 
hope of relief from any human means. 

The facility with which this spot may be approached 
from the outer world—a good wagon road leading to the 
very shores of the lake, and the great wilderness back- 
ground abounding in lakes, streains, and with the best fish 
and wild game—give it a commanding advantage as a rural 
resort. Iam glad you have had the good taste and the good 
fortune to secure it as a possession for yourself and your 
posterity, and I hope the enjoyment by your family and 
their favored guests of its advantages may add to their hap- 
piness and to the length of their days on earth. 

R. U. SHERMAN. 


EXPIRED REEL PATENTS. 


DEVICE for attaching reels to fishing rods was de- 
signed by Thomas W. Cummings, the patent for which 
expired in 1881. 
he invention consists essentially of a spring catch and 
hook arranged as shown in the drawings. 

The plate, B, to which the reel frame is secured, has a 
hook, C, at its front end which projects forward and down- 
ward and to the back part of the plate is attached a pendent 
eye, D. 

*The metal plate, E, is fitted in a recess in the butt of the 
fishing rod. At the under side of this plate is a sliding 
spring bolt, F, the front end of which is beveled. A thumb 
piece, G, is attached to the bolt for operating it. 
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In order to detach the reel from the rod, the bolt is shoved 
back out from the eye, when the back part of tbe reel plate 
is raised, drawing out the hook at the front end. 

Mr. Cummings seems to think his device far preferable to 
the ordinary band which slides on the front end of the reel 
plate. These bands frequently stick on account of the 
swelling of the rod from moisture, and cause considerable 
trouble in attaching and detaching the reel to and from the 
pole. F. B. Brock. 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 


KILL FISH WHEN CAUGHT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The article quoted by ‘‘the able advocate of protection to 
game and fish,” in your issue of Nov. 138, from the Washing- 
ton Republic, and your ‘‘very instructive and amusing com- 
ments” thereon, seems to bave interested the fishermen. 
‘Fritz Howard” writes to the Republic, Nov. 23: ‘‘May I 
ask if the bass referred to was not a present? I cannot be- 
lieve the Republic would do sucha thing. Whether fish 
bave feeling or not, they should be entitled to the benefit of 
the doubt. All true sportsmen should kill their fish when 
finally taken from the water, as they are aware, in addition to 
humanity, the fish are better for eating purposes than when 
allowed to die. I, too, have known instances of black bass 
living out of the water as long or longer than that you speak 
of, but am glad to say without my volition. Let us organize 
a society for prevention of cruelty to fish, as auxiliary to 
that for prevention of cruelty to animals.” 

In your issue of Nov. 27 appears a letter from “‘E. F.,” 
of Chicago, in which he says: ‘‘During the past summer 
I carried bass eight miles in a wagon, forty-five miles on the 
cars, and one mile in a street car. At the end of this 
journey several of the fish were alive. The fish were taken 
from a ‘live box’ and packed in a basket with ice. On 
another occasion I put several bass in a paper flour bag, 
rolled them up and tied the package with string; after the 
above journey two of the fish were found to be alive. I 
think it would be more humane to kill the fish by bleeding 
them. In the above instances I was in a hurry to catch the 
train. Ido not enter my fish to beat the record made by 
the fish spoken of in your issue of the 13th. That fish has 
the ‘record’ for staying power and distance. My fish, how- 
ever, wcre somewhat handicapped by not being wrapped in 
a copy of the Forest anp Srream. I believe that by mak- 
ing frequent applications of Forest AND STREAM a fish 
could be kept alive indefinitely.” 

This letter in turn is quoted by the Republic, with the 
remark that ‘‘the Republic, it seems, has started all the tellers 
of fish stories—to put it modestly and moderately.” Now, 
Mr. Editor, as the writer of the original article in the Repub- 
lic, I want to say that three black bass were presented to me, 
rolled up in a copy of Forest anp STREAM as stated, two 
7 — were dead, the smaller of the three showing signs 
of life. 

Placed in water it soon became lively. I rather desired 
comment upon the article, so as to cause fishermen in this 
section, as well as others, to consider the’ propriety of 
killing their fish. I agree with ‘‘Fitz Howard” that a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to fish would be a consumma- 
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tion devoutly to be wished for. I see no reason to doubt 
that fish have feeling. ‘‘Whether they have or not, the 
should be entitled to the benefit of the doubt.” I have been 
surprised at the number of fishermen who bring their fish 
home alive. Let us all join the society for the prevention 
of cruelty to fish, and do so no more. 

In regard to the Forest AND StrEaM, I only wonder ali 
of the fish referred to were not alive, as it is certainly a liye 
fish paper. I begin each week with the advertisements anq 
read it through from cover to cover, devoting plenty of time 
to the cuts of all kinds. The next best thing to going fishing 
and shooting—catching the fish and killing the game—is to 
read of it in the Forest AND STREAM. 

I trust that all who read the articles on the “Vitality of 
the Black Bass” will resolve to kill their fish when taken out 
of the water, and that the Forest AND STREAM Will continue 
to ‘‘prosper and be happy.” W. H. M. 

WasHINeGToN, Dec. 1, 1884. 


THE ATTACK AT DAWN. 


AWAKE with a start, and rub my eyes and wonder 
where I am, and why I awake so suddenly in the middle 
of the night. I look about me and in the dim ligbt I see that 
I am in @ comfortable farmhouse, and remember that I am 
out for a day’s fishing. Going to the window I see that 
dawn is just breaking, a mist is hanging over Swan Lake, 
the stars can just be seen in the gray sky. After a sniff of 
the morning air I awake ‘‘Kewa,” who is sweetly snoring. I 
tell him it is time to get up, and that it will be daylight by 
the time we are dressed and have taken our ‘‘cold bite,” 
which has been left on the table for us over night. In half 
an hour we are at the Jake, the air is slightly chilly, the mist 
is scudding across the lake as if retreating at our approach. 
We dip our feet daintily into the water to see if it is cold. It 
is cold, of course, as it always is early in the morning. We 
wade in, however, each taking a direction where he thinks 
his efforts will do the most good. 1 work my way tu a spot 
where an old boat has been sunk. I bad marked the place 
by a tall elm on the shore. About forty yards from the 
shore I can see the little waves breaking over some dark 
object, and I know it is the bow post of the boat. The water 
has fallen since my last trip, as nothing could be seen of the 
boat above water at that time. 

Iam aware that an ancient and crafty bass is keeping 
house in this old ruin. Three several times has he been 
hooked and each time has he outwitted his enemies by rush- 
ing under the boat and fouling the line, or cutting the leader. 

As I wade carefully to within casting distance, I feel as 
if I was taking a mean advuntage of an enemy. I can see 
into his camp and have control of its approaches. I have 
information from spies of the strong and weak points in his 
defense. While thus thinking I have selected a favorite fly 
and looped it on my leader, which has been dragging behind 
mein the water. The fly hus green —— (mallard) and 
hackle, and a yellow body. I get the wind from the most 
favorable quarter for my cast. There is a slight curl on the 
water. I make one or two casts to the right of the boat to 
get my hand in and to judge of the distance. 1 then drop 
my fly over the boat, my heart stops beating for a moment 
as I watch the fly, the cast is a neat one, the fly hovers in 
the air and then drops lazily on the water. There is no re- 
sponse from his bassship as I draw the lure across his house- 


top. 

T make another cast, a longer one, the result is a failure. 
At the third cast the leader drops over the bow post, which 
isaninch or so out of water. I draw the line away as 

ulckly as it falls, and thus prevent the fly from catching. 
a the line comes home I feel a sharp tug, and just as I 
begin to think I have a rise, I recognize the familiar tug of 
the sunfish. I draw my fly away from him; and conclude 
that the bassis out on a spree or has been canght. I cast 
again with little hope. Almost before the fly touches the 
water it is seized with a firm grip; 1 can see the fish’s side as 
he takes it. Although not expecting the rise, 1 instinctively 
carry out my preconcentrated plan of action. 

I give the rod and line all the strain I think they will 
stand and ‘‘advance backward” as rapidly as possible. Just 
as I think something is about to break, I find the fish is 
moving my way. I keep him moving, knowing that if he 


once gets his head turned in the direction of the boat I can- 


not stop him. I soon have him at a safe distance and take 
matters quietly. He makes oue determined effort to regain 
his stronghold, but cannot stand the clinging strain of the 
rod for s9 longa run. When almost at the goal he hesitates, 
and is lost. 

Some men on the shore call to me and ask me if I have 
caught ‘‘the big bass.” Iam aware, by this time, that the 
hero of so many fish stories is not nearly as large as he has 
been painted. His struggles are now becoming very weak, 
and he is virtually wearied out. I lead him to the sandy 
beach, and putting my fingers in his gills, hold him up in 
the sunlight. 1 see that his weight is about four pounds. 

He was not as large as I expected him to be, but I was 
well pleased with the sport which he had afforded me. Had 
I not been armed with the knowledge of his peculiar style 
of warfare, I, too, would have tallen an easy victim to his 
cunning. 

Cuicaao, Nov, 22. 


SusQUEHANNA Bass.—Sunbury, Pa.—Fishing in the Sus- 
quehanna at this point, although it began late for black bass, 
was remarkably satisfactory in size aud quality of fish, if 
uot up to previous seasons in quantity. Especially was it a 
satisfactory one to the fly-fisherman during the month of 
October, and this year tes developed a larger number of 
successfu! and enthusiastic disciples to that fascinating and 
refined mode of capture. I think there is also growing in the 
public mind a sense of the propriety of observing the pro- 
tective laws. Our coming Legislature will be asked to make 
some much needed changes and additions.—A. F. Capp. 


SctsQUEHANNA Ext Werrs.—I think the reason ‘‘Ness- 
muk” wants a light canoe is, that it is easier to carry over 
eel weirs. A person would need a light canoe now to 
down the Susquehanna River, as there is a weir at nearly 
every riffle. A large one at the junction of the Chemung 
and Susquehanna rivers has a cabin built on it, while on 
the Chemung there are three within a half mile of each 
other, and two of them are not twenty rods apart.—Park. 


Earty Saap.—The first shad of the season arrived at Mr. 
Blackford’s in Fulton Market, New York, on the 8th of this 
month. There were sixteen in all, and fifteen of them came 
from the Savannah River, while the odd one came from 
North Carolina. >. 
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——— IIE 
smaller trout-bearing waters, form the chief source of the 


Bass Fisurine mn Canapa.—Editor Forest and Hamilton county are composed largely of veteran and unre- 
Pn og looking over my old note-books I find an account | formed poachers. They will — indict an outside 
ata trip tothe Otooabee River in Canada, a river which is| offender, pu they never dnd cause of action, neni ome ot 
rather out of the beaten track and one which | do not remem- y» y > 


7 tion suggests itself whether it is worth while for the State to 
ber to have seen mentioned in Forest AND STREAM. TWO} stock waters with fish, which if allowed to grow beyond the 
friends were with me there in 1876, and we had fine sport. 


t v stage of fingerlings are snared in gill-nets, impaled on s' 
The river is: a tributary of Rice Lake, in the county of | or Scotcholl te are from spawning beds. When these 
Peterboro, afl is about twenty miles in length and of a | people shall furnish some reliable guarantee that they will 
sluggish character. Its width varies from 200 to 350 feet. | obey the laws for the preservation and multiplication of fish— 
We had canoes and were armed with minnow rods and 


laws enacted as much for their benefit as for the benetit of 
used shiners for bait, and found the bass very gamy and all others, it will be time enough to establish fish hatcheries for 
of the small-mouthed species. We averaged fifty fish a day 


them. 
No furth inati idered nec in this 
for three days and then packed them up and sent them to i oF ane eee? See ee 
friends in Peterboro. The fish ranged from one to four 


section; and the waters lying northerly, commencing with 

: Indian Lake and extending to Lae Lake, Raquette River and 
unds, although we heard of larger ones. The merits of 
Rice Lake as a ducking and fishing ground is well known, 


Big Tupper, being literally infested with pickerel (Esox lucius), 
it was deemed a waste of time to examine them with refer- 
but the Otonabec River seems unknown.—PokE-0’-Moon- 
SHINE. 


ence to establishing trout culture in such waters. 

I therefore decided to proceed to the Ausable, Saranac and 

— St. Regis waters, where many desirable locations had been 

Tue Most Kruune Fi.y.—Salida, Colo.—We seldom use ~ ane —_ SS ee 

less than three flies on a cast, out here. My favorite cast is | POiroads'to Ausable Station in Clinton county: the ether by @ 

r - ab ne on a> ne for the top, = the ier qrepenatiney spest cut over — roads, through mauniee 

en a brown NO. , governor is very good, and at| gorges, to Elizabethtown, in Essex county, an eastern gate- 

the end of the cast a No. Te conchae, either royal or plain. or . i 

1 ‘‘back’” the coachman. Let us hear from the angling fra- 
ternity in this respect. Which is the most killing fly, in 

your estimation, at all seasons.—Koxkomo, 


way of the wilderness. The former route, though —— 
greater distance, would take less time than the other; but 
° 
Sfishculture. 
THE ADIRONDACK HATCHERY. 


chose the latter, because it afforded me an opportunity to see 
)& will be remembered that at the last session of the Legisla- 











































































parts of the wilderness I had never visited before. 
The first stage of the route chosen was from Wellstown, 
ture of New York, the Hon. William T. O’Niel introduced 
a bill providing for the erection of a hatchery in the Adiron- 


where I left the Northville and Lake Pleasant re up 
oO 
dack forest, which was passed. The bill placed the whole 


the east branch of the Sacondaga to the settleménts in ns- 
burg, and thence to Riverside on the North River, the last 

matter in the hands of the State Fish Commission, which, on 

Aug. 27, by a resolution appointed Gen. R. U. Sherman, of 


station but one on the north end of the Adirondack railway. 
the board, to make a personal selection of a suitable site. The 


The distance is thirty-two miles. 
details of this have appeared in our columns. At the meeting 


The route up the ondaga affords a striking picture of the 
destructive influence of lumbering operations in this wilder- 
of the Commissioners held in New York on Tuesday last, Gen. 
Sherman submitted the report here given: 


ness. For thirty years or more the timber butchering process 
The undersigned respectfully reports as follows: 


has been going on. The pine, being the most valuable, was 
the first to fall. Then came the tanners to strip the hemlock, 
The law contemplates the establishment of a fish hatchery 
for the Adirondacks—by which term, it is presumed, was in- 


and leave trunks, tops and limbs to the ravages of fire. And now 
there is but little left except the spruce and this is fast or. 
d the 
tended the whole wilderness country, from the grand peaks 
at the heart, to the base of the mountains, on every side. 


pearing. The beautiful wooded hills, which bounde 
This is an extensive region, and one into which, in many 


view on each side of the gorge, through which the river flows, 
places, access is more difficult than to many points thousands 


have been swept for miles and miles by fire, till now little re- 
mains but the bare and whitened rocks. And even where the 

of miles off. 1t is a work of less hardship to perform a circuit 

all around it by the common modes of travel, than to 


poplar has tried to rear its timid head amid this desolation, it 
through by any of the routes considered available. To estab- 


has been quickly swept away by the demand of wood pulp 
fibre. Alas, that there are not rags or straw or other waste 
material in the world, enough to furnish it with paper, with- 
out stripping the poor remains of the once dense and beauti- 
ful forest. 
The Sacondaga River, once a handsome and an abundant 
flowing stream, has become by the destruction of the forest 
a wild torrent in the spring and a fordable rivulet in the sum- 
lish a hatchery station, therefore, at any point in this wilder- 
ness from which distribution may be safely made to all, is not 
practicable by any system of roadway or water communica- 
tion now existing, or attainable without immense cost. A 
system of artificial stocking, directed to a general replenish- 
ment of all the waters in the wilderness, to be effectual, must 
embrace at least three principal stations—one for the eastern 
or Adirondack proper waters, one for the Moose, Beaver and 


mer. Its former population of trovt has been driven out and 
exterminated by the action of thousands of sawlogs which 
Upper Raquette, and one for the Lake Pleasant region. As the 
law provides for but one, the policy of my present examina- 


every spring come — tumbling down, tearing away 
rocks and plowing up the bottom so that the fish can no longer 
tions was obviously to ascertain which of these, other condi- 
tions being equal, should have the preference. 


find shelter or refuge. 
From Riverside my route was by mail wagon twenty miles 
to the head of Schroon Lake. 
I commeaced my examination at Lake Pleasant in the 
southern part of Hamilton county. Here lie four — lakes, 
viz.: Lake Pleasant, Round, Piseco and Lewey lakes, and 


I made no examinations at this lake, for the reason that the 

presence of large numbers of black bass in its waters, is a bar 
within a day’s travel of these are at least twenty smaller lakes 
and ponds and other trout bearing waters. The ultimate flow 


to the restocking with trout. There is a private hatchery here, 
of all these is into the North and Hudson rivers. An hundred 


maintained by the hotel and cottage interest, that has the 
i of solving the question whether infant trout and mature 
years ago there were clearings about Lake Pleasant, off-shoots 
from the extensive colony of Sir William Johnson at Johns- 


can live in harmony in the same waters. The trial isone 

the Commissioners cf Fisheries can hardly afford to make with 
town. The country was formerly considered a good agricul- 
tural region. At 1,500 feet above tide water, winter wheat 


their limited resources. 
From the head of Schroon Lake, I proceeded on the 11th of 
October up the Schroon and down the Boquet valleys thirty- 
two miles, to Elizabethtown, the beautiful county seat of 
Essex where, in the summer season, hundreds of people from 
the great cities wisely go, to breathe the pure air of this health- 
ful region and feast their senses on scenery, the charms of 
which are beyond verbal description. The route from Schroon 
to Elizabethtown presents, in many places, the same marks of 
desolation which characterize the road up the Sacondaga. For 
and rye were produced which were teamed to Albany for a ee = ae a ae aden ty ion ae 
market. Even now it is counted good grass land, and cattle lowed their path, there was beautiful forest. The Boquet 
River, which is naturally the rival of crystal in its clearness 
and purity, is choked {up with sawdust and other sawmill 
refuse, till now, what was once a joy and a health-giving ele- 
ment, threatens to become a breeder of malaria and fever. 

In the late presidential campaign, the rallying cry of one 
of the great contesting parties, was ‘“‘protection;” ‘‘protection 
to manufacturers, to trade and to labor;” but what party 
raises a voice for the protection of our great forests—the 
source of our chief water supply, and the haven of rest and 
recuperation for the overworked, the weary and the debilitated 
of our people? 

A brief account of the waters I proposed to visit will be 
necessary toa better understanding of the situation. The 
sources of all are in the mountain gorges of the Adirondacks 
a lg The Ausable River has its rise near the foot of Mount 

arcy—the highest ground in the State. The east branch 
heads at the Ausable ponds, which lie in basins of rock 2,000 
feet above tide. The west branch rises near the north ex- 
tremity of the Indian pass, a mighty gap in the mountain of 
rock that forms the dividing ridge between the waters which 
flow southward tothe Hudson and those which flow north- 
erly into Lake Champlain. The two branches diverge to the 
right and left, and unite in the open country forty miles from 
their respective heads, at a place called Ausable Forks. In 
this distance there is a fall of 1,500 feet. Twenty-five miles 
further on, to the northeast, the stream enters Lake Cham- 
plain, a short distance north of Port Kent. Many small ponds 
enter the branches at different points; but Lake Placid is the 
only lake of considerable size that contributes to either 
branch. Between the two branches a mountain barrier rises, 
through which no wagon road has been found practicable ex- 
cept at a gap at the foot of Pitch Off Mountain, where lie, in 
a deep, dark gorge, the Edmunds ponds. The scenery all 
along the course of the branches is of the wildest and most 
tage description. That wondrous work of nature, the 

dian pass, is at the head of the west branch, and Wallface 
and the Wilmington notch stand as grim sentinels over its 
wild beauty below, while on the main stream, but a few miles 
from its exit in Lake a lies the wonderful chasm 
where the waters of the great river are confined for two miles 
ina gorge 100 feet deep, over which a good leaper could, in 
many places, spring at a bound! The charm of the east 
branch is the beautiful Keene valley, where the softness of 
luxurious verdure is framed in by grim and giant precipices, 
with lofty mountains in the still further background. This 
region has been fitly styled by tourists the ‘‘Switzerland of 
America.” 

The Saranac River has its primary source in a network of 
ponds, thirty or more in number, that lie west and north of 
the Mig Saranac, and have their ultimate outlets in that 
lake. e great contributory waters are the Upper, the Mid- 
dle (or Round Lake as itis generally called) and the Lower 
Saranac. The ee and Lower lakes have each an area of 
over six thousand acres. The river, after leaving the Lower 
Lake flows first southerly, then east, and finally northeast, 
till it enters Lake Champlain at Plattsburg. 

The St. Regis River is made up from three branches, known 
respectively asthe East branch (usually called Deer River), 
the Middle branch and, the West branch. The St. Regis Lakes 
proper, viz., the Upper and Lower lakes,.and Spitfire Pond, 
which lies intermediate. Meacham Lake and a number of 


and sheep are profitably raised and kept. This region was the 
first to attract the attention of tourist sportsmen from the 
great eastern cities. Organized clubs, embracing merchants 
professional men and others of wealth and leisure, raided 
Piseco, which, when I first visited it forty years ago, was the 
best fishing ground in the accessible ~~ of the wilderness, till 
abundance changed to scarcity, and fishermen for market, 
with their set lines, depleted Lake Pleasant, Round and 
Lewey Lakes, till such fishing became no —— profitable, 
and other and more distant waters were sought by the tourist 
and fisherman. Some years of comparative rest have effected 
a considerable replenishment of the natural stock. There 
would have heen greater replenishment if the local poachers 
had left the fish on their spawning beds. Artificial production 
is now the only means by which these waters may be made to 
yield of fish life in former abundance. 

In company with Messrs. H. N. Scidmore and George Hink- 
ley, a committee of the citizens of Northville interested in 
this subject, and whose courtesies I take pleasure in acknow]l- 
edging, I left Northville, the terminus of the Fonda, Johns- 
town & Gloversville Railroad, on the morning of Oct. 7, and 
reached Lake Pleasant, distant twenty-eight miles, by a fair 
road, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Four miles further on, at 
Sageville, the county seat of Hamilton, a little hamlet consist- 
ing of a court house, jail and county clerk’s office, two hotels 
and less than a half dozen dwelling houses, I spent the night. 
The next morning, in company with the gentlemen named, I 
visited Mill Creek, a point which ey — @ proper one 
as the site for a hatching station. The a ex- 
amined, is two miles north of the head of e Pleasant, on a 
dilapidated road leading to Lewey Lake, barely passable for 
horse travel. Here there was formerly a sawmill, and a 
clearing remains, of sufficient extent for the buildings and 
other plant necessary for the station, The land belongs to 
the State, having, like much other land in the wilderness 
which has been stripped of its valuable timber, reverted for 
non-payment of taxes. Mill Creek is astream made up entirely 
from mountain springs, and is of abundant capacity for a 
three million hatchery. At the place examined the bed is 
rocky and the current — The temperature of the water 
was 48° Fahrenheit. A dam may be cheaply constructed to 
give the requisite fall and furnish a capacious reservoir. 
Above the stream is alternate rapid and still water. It rises 
at the foot of Dug Mountain, and flows southerly into Round 
Lake, opposite Sageville. Brook trout of small size run far 
up the stream to spawn; but two miles below the road, at the 
head of still water, extending a mile from the lake, are exten- 
sive sand beds to which the brook trout of the lake are ac- 
customed to resort at the proper season to cast their spawn. 
Here, perhaps, is to be found a better site for a station than 
the one described, as the place may be easily reached by row 
boats in the open season and over the ice in the winter. “Lake 
trout, for spawning purposes, may be taken in all four of the 
large lakes named, by means of gill nets. How far, however, 
this means of obtaining spawn supply may be made available 
can be ascertained only by trial. It has been practiced by the 
United States: Commissioner in Maine and elsewhere, and 
doubtless can be successfully employed here. 

There are at Piseco Lake several good sites for a hatchery 
but this lake has been, perhaps, the most ruthlessly poached 
of = lake in the wilderness. The law is still defied here, 
though not as openly as it was formerly. The grand juries of 
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Middle Branch. The West Branch has a number of small 

mds at the head, but the East Branch has only its own 

Saat springs and watershed to feed it. The St. Regis and 

Meacham Lake outlets form a junction a few miles above St. 

Regis Falls in Franklin Sear. The Middle Branch then con- 
oO 


tinues on till it reaches Stockholm in St. Lawrence, where the 
Middle and West branches unite. 
The East branch enters at a point still further north. The 


main stream flows into the St. Lawrence River at Bombay on 
the Canada border. 

From Elizabethtown I proceeded on the 12th of October by 
the usual route westw: toward the Saranacs, to examine 
the waters in that direction. : 

The valley of the Little moa through which the first part 
of my route passed, is overlooked by hills and_precipices, 
wooded to the top, showing a foliage of mingled evergreen, 
maple and poplar, and yet not seriously marred by the rav 
of te. The scenery is almost one of unequaled beauty, and it 
is no wonder it has attracted to this route so large a share of 
the tourists. But the wood pulpers have already scented out 
the poplar and spruce, and it is only a question of time, and a 
short time at that, when desolation shall rear its head here. 

I halted for a day at the Edmunds ponds, eighteen miles 
west of Elizabethtown, where I had been informed were 
superior facilities for a hatching station. These ponds are 
situated at an elevation of 2,030 feet above tide, in the only 

racticable gap which lies between the east and the west 
ook of the Ausable River. The outlet flows into the east 
branch at Keene Center. In this gap, with dark gray rocks 
rising perpendicularly on each side, 1,000 feet high, lie the two 
ponds. They contain an area of probably not over an hundred 
acres, and so fill the basin in which they lie as to leave room 
only at one point, within a distance of two miles or more. for 
a hotel and the necessary outbuildings. The roadway has been 
made atthe base of the west precipice, mainly out, of the 
debris falling from above. These ponds contain no fish of any 
sort except brook trout, and they are in such numbers that 
during the open season an hundred guests are daily supplied 
with trout at meals once and sometimes twice or three times 
each day. This isthe dining place fur passengers en route 
from the Saranacs and Lake Placid. It is estimated that each 
season’s catch of trout amounts to 12,000 in number of the 
aggregate weight of a tonor more. These trout never grow 
to any great size. They do not get a chance to do so, as they 
consileredely permit themselves to be caught when they are 
in the best stage for eating, which is when they are from two 
to three years old. Moreover, their food being wholly of 
insect or crustacean kinds, they do not make the great growths 
reached by those whose food is fish. 

Most of the land on which these ponds are situated belongs 
to the Hon. W. F. Weston, manager of the iron works at 
Keene and Wilmington. There is a tract at the west end of 
the upper pond which belongs to the State and includes a part 
of this pond. A vacant spot between the ponds, just opposite 
the hotel, affords sufficient room for a hatching house, and the 
fall from the upper to the lower pond being seven feet in the 
space of a few rods, there is a convenient and sufficient water 
supply. While I was at these ponds the trout were running 
up in great numbers to their spawning grounds at the head of 
the two ponds, in the upper pond where a rill comes, into it 
over the face of a precipice; and in the outlet of the lower 
pond, and I had opportunity to see that an abundance of 
spawn could be procured without difficulty. The temperature 
of the water I was surprised to find at 54 degrees. I am una- 
ble to account for this high temperature when the water is 
made up mainly of springs coming from the bases of great 
precipices, and where it could be but little affected by the 
action of the sun’s rays. I was informed, however, that in the 
winter it goes down to the freezing point and that ice forms 
on the — to the depth of three feet. That the water is 
well adapted to fish hatching is _— by the fact that not- 
withstanding the great number of trout annually taken there 
has been no perceptible diminution of the stock for many 
years. While making examinations at the spawning grounds 
here, I had an opportunity to observe the mischief done by 
mink in trout waters. I saw lying on the bank of the inlet 
where the trout were making their beds, seven ripe spawners, 
which had been taken from the water, evidently, that day. 
A part of one only had been eaten. ‘Ihe others had been killed 
apparently merely for the love of destruction. 

here are no facilities here for obtaining spawn of the lake 
trout. This would have to be drawn from the State’s stock 
at Caledonia, or procured under circumstances of labor and 
hazard from the lakes farther back in the wilderness. Mr. 
Weston generously offered, in case the station should be 
located here, to donate the site and render other valuable aid. 
His courtesies to me, while making investigations at this point, 
I wish particularly to acknowledge. 

From the Edmunds ponds I proceeded on Oct. 14 to Lake 
Placid, a distance of nine miles, arriving in time to makea 
reconnoissance of the lake, by boat and guides, the same day. 
Lake Placid has been pro ly styled the gem of the Adiron- 
dack waters, and is visited probably by more tourists than any 
other lake in the wilderness. Two lakes, Mirror and Placid. 
lie side by side, separated only by a narrow neck of land and 
flowing by different outlets into the west branch of the Ausable 
River. irror Lake is nearest to the main road, and over- 
looking the lake are seven large hotels and a considerable 
hamlet supported by their patronage. An intervening rise of 
ground shuts out the view of Lake Placid, except at one or 
two higher points and from the upper stories of the hotels, 
but when the eye rests upon its surface a scene is presented of 
surpassing beauty. The lake is four miles long by two and a 
half broad, and three large islands intervene in the middle, so 
that at no point on the water can the whole surface be seen. 
The water is of remarkable purity. It is easy when it is still 
to see the pebbly bottom at twenty feet depth. Many of the 

t mountain peaks are visible from its surface and the 
orest remains in its primitive beauty. I found seven consid- 
erable inlets flowing into the lake all from spring sources. 
One called ‘‘Two Brooks,” entering from the west side, was 
particularly examined. Quantity, quality and fall were found 
sufficient for hatching purposes. The temperature of the water 
was 40°. None lower than this was found anywhere during 
the trip. The facilities for obtaining spawn here are not of the 
best. A _— for hatching purposes would need to he pro- 


cured most: 2 outside sources. The land at ‘‘Two Brooks,” 
— to Mr. Brewster, ong of the hotel keepers at Lake 


The next place visited was the Ray brooks, eight miles west 
of Lake Placid, where I arrived at noon onthe 15th. Little 
Ray Brook is tributary to Big Ray Brook. The latter flows 
into Miller’s Pond, and this has its outlet in the Saranac Kiver 
afew miles from where this river leaves the lake. The Ray 
Brook House, which stands on the main road tothe lower 
Saranac, near the confluence of the two brooks, is a first-class 
hotel, owned and kept by Duncan Cameron, and is much re- 
sorted to by the best class of tourists and fishermen. Mr. 
Cameron courteously conveyed me to all the points of inter- 
est in the neighborhood connected with my mission, and at 
nightfall landed me at Miller’s excellent hotel, at the foot of 
the lower Saranac. This is four miles west of the Ray Brook 
House. I found at Little Ray Brook, opposite to and only a 
few rods from Mr. Cameron’s house, a good site for a hatch- 
ing station for brook trout. The wateris very pure, abun- 
dant in quantity, and has a sufficient fall in a few rods dis- 
tance. The temperature is 40 degrees. I saw evidence of a 
good supply of brook trout spawn in the neighborhood, but 
there are no local facilities for obtaining spawn of the lake 
trout. The land here belongs to Mr. Cameron. His fishing 
grounds are reserved for the use of his guests. 

At the Lower Saranac Lake I employed the services of a 
guide and boat, and onthe morning of the 16th proceeded 
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an underground stream coming out of a hill through a bed of | county authorities forbade intrusion in any form 


sandstone pebbles, in a body of sufficient volume to fill an 
eight-inch pipe. It is of absolute purity, clear as , and 
as it is not exposed to any open surface, is never affected by 
rainfalls. Its temperature when I examined it was 46 degrees, 
and it remains nearly the same summer and winter. Ina dis- 
tance of fifty feet from its exit out of the hill, it has a fall of 
eight or ten feet, and in a few rods makes way into the Sal- 
mon River. In quantity, quality, and fall of water, thisexcels 
any place I have ever seen as a site for fish hatching; but it is 
too remote from spawn supply and from waters to be stocked, 
to be advantageously empie ed for this purpose. Not half a 
dozen rods from this spring is another spring brook of similar 
character, but having its source more remote and flowing a 
greater distance in the open ground. 

With the inspection of these streams, which are called re- 
spectively, ‘‘Horse Brook,” and ‘Cold Brook,” my official tour 
ended, and on the 20th of October, I took the cars at Malone 
for home, by the way of Ogdensburg and the Black River 
Railroad, having, during my journey, “swung completel 
around the circle of the Adirondacks,” and penetrated at vari- 
ous points their most interesting depths. I think I have 
gained from my trip much information of value to the work 
of the Commission, and I know that at whatever point I 
touched, an interest was awakened in the science of fishcul- 
ture that promises useful results. 

I made no examination in the Moose or Beaver River coun- 
try. With the greater part of this region I have been so 
familiar for the past thirty years, that a new examination was 
not necessary with reference to the present object. The Moose 
River waters afford many sites where artificial fishculture 
may be established and conducted with advantage; but look- 
ing to the greater needs of the Adirondack country proper, I 
have made my principal investigations there. For the pres- 
ent, the waters of the southern and western sections of the 
wilderness may be supplied from the State station at Cale- 
donia. Should the Legislature, in its wisdom, see fit to enlarge 
the scope of production in the wilderness, these sections will, 
doubtless, receive favorable consideration. 

In all my examinations I —. upon the assumption 
that the spawn supply should be procu from local sources, 
and that the expensive means employed at the Caledonia 
eeeny to keep up a supply, by the use of stock fish fed in 
artificial ponds, would not necessary; and, een rene 
the expense of maintaining a hatchery in the wilderness would 
be comparatively light. Should this calculation prove er- 
roneous, there will be found at the place finally recommended, 
and, indeed, at all the places examined, facilities for the con- 
——— of sufficient artificial ponds for the storage of stock 


down the outlet three miles from where it leaves the lakes to 
the mouth of Cold Brook, a stream which has its rise at the 
foot of Ampersard Mountain, and flows in a northerly «direc- 
tion into the Saranac River. I found here water of superior 
—_ . se 40 degrees, volume and fall and facilities 

or & dice sufficient. There are spawning beds of brook trout 
up tbe creek, but for lake trout more distant sources must be 
sought. The land here belongs to Mr. M. B. Miller, of Sara- 
nac Lake village. 

From Cold Brook I proceeded by rowboat to the head of 
the lake into and through Round Lake, and by the Bartlett 
carry into the Upper Saranac, one of the largest and most 
beautiful of the Adirondack waters, reaching the Pros 
House at the head of the lake at 4P.M. The distance from 
Cold Brook is 24 miles, and from the foot of the Lower Saranac 
32 miles. The next morning I examined the outlet of Little 
Clear Pond, two miles east of the Prospect House, and found 
here a place every way adapted to the needs of a large trout 
hatchery. The main stage road from Ausable station to the 
head of Upper Saranac crosses this outlet. The distance to 
Ausable station, the terminus of the Delaware and Hudson 
Company’s branch railroad from Plattsburgh, is 40 miles. A 
telegraph line connects with Plattsburgh and with the St. 
E waters. 

e water of the stream is sufficient in quantity, quality 
and fall, and has a temperature of 44 deg. few rods below 
the road are extensive owns beds of the brook trout which 
run up from Saranac Lake. The lake itself is but three-quar- 
ters of a mile from the road, and Little Clear Pond less than a 
quarter of a mile above. This pond is excellent trout water, 
and may be made an admirable reservoir for stock fish, if 
needed. It hasan area of 230 acres. Hammond, who first 
visited this water more than thirty years ago, says of it: 
“This little lakelet. if I may be permitted to coin a word, is a 
perfect gem, lying there all alone, skirted by tall forest trees, 
and overlooked by the hills, its waters transparent and cold, 
undisturbed by a ripple, and revealing the white pebbles that 
glisten away down in its quiet depths.” Two miles east of this 
pond, in sight of the road, is Big Clear Pond, a body of 370 
acres area, which is accounted the best fishing ane or both 
lake and brook trout, in this locality. The Big and Little 
Clear ponds, the Upper Saranac and other waters, of 
access from it, promise an abundant supply of spawn. Facili- 
— i obtaining lumber and labor for building, are close at 

and. 

As a point of distribution, this site possesses obvious advan- 
tages over any other visited, as in addition to the great Sara- 
nac waters, any one of forty other lakes and ponds may be 
reached from it, in a day’s time, by water routes, or by roads 
or wood paths which may be — kept open in the winter 
time. These waters cover an area, in the aggregate, of more 
than thirty thousand acres. There are as many more waters 
that may be reached the second day, and all need replenish- 
ing. ‘The lakes smaller than the Saranacs embrace the whole 
net work of waters lying just west of the Upper Saranac, and 
also the St. Regis Lakes, Lake Placid, several lakes in the 
southwest part of Clinton county, and others even beyond the 
Raquette River, which by means of the Sweeney and Corey 
carries at the foot of the Upper Saranac, are brought within 
easy distance as regards time and convenience. Points as ap- 
a. remote as Little Tupper, and the headwaters of 

eaver River, may be reached from here easier than they 
could be from a station located in the southern part of the 
wilderness. The Chateaugay. and Chazy lakes, in Clinton 
connty, can also, by means of the Northern Adirondack Rail- 
way, connected at the north with the Ogdenburg and Cham- 
p'ain road, and now completed@ southerly to within eight 


open the State beds to living in the State, and to 
keep Connecticut and New Jersey oystermen out of New 
York waters, until the laws of those States, which keep their 
waters solely for their own citizens,be repealed. Capt. Levinesg 
also favored a law that would make from July 15 to Sept. 15 
a close season, in which the beds should not begdistur In 
response to an inquiry as to the advisability of limiting the 

ons of an oysterman, Capt. Leviness thought 200 acres 
ought to be the limit, for no man could care properly for 
more, and that was enough to raise all the oysters any one 
could market, This testimony was sustained by all the other 
oystermen whom Justice Martin presented to Mr. Blackford, 
Thomas Collins, a red-faced good-natured Irishman, who in- 
formed Mr. Blackford that he was ‘‘the original Tom Collins, 
for whom you fellows were looking a few years ago,” was 
amusingly earnest in his allusion to the‘ of brick houses, 
cement, and hoopskirts that made harder pu than 
oysters and ruined the natural beds.” Justice Martin 
was given a chance after dinner to express his 
opinion. He ed with those who had gg him, 
attributing the decrease of natural beds entirely to the illegal 
offal dumpings. The Connecticut law, in his opinion, gave too 
large opportunities to ‘‘farmers, shop girls, and monopolists,” 
who came in and crowded the poor oysterman out. e next 
hearing will probably be given to the oystermen at Prince's 
Bay, among whom the Arcadian happiness of City Island does 


not prevail. 
Che Kennel. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Dec. 16, 17, 18 and 19.—Third Bench Show of the Southern Massa- 
chusetts Poultry Association, Taunton, Mass. Wm.C. Davenport, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Dec. 80, 31 and Jan. 1, 2, 1885.—Bench Show of the Meriden Poultry 
Association, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary. 

Jan. 10 to 14, 1885.— World’s Exposition Bench Show, New Orleans, 
La. Mr. Chas. Lincoln. Superintendent. 

Jan. 27, 28, 29 and 80.—Annual Bench Show of the New Brunswick 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association. Mr. H. W. Wisson, Secretary, 
St. Johns, N. B. 

Feb. 1 to 11, 1885.—New York Fanciers’ Club, Third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of non-sporting dogs, poultry and pigeons at Madison uare 
= Feb. 1 to 11, 1885. Chas. Harker, Secretary, 62 Cortlandt 
street. 

March 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1885.—Second Annual! Bench Show of the Cin- 
a ae Club, Cincinnati, O. Oharles Lincoln, Superio- 

ndent. 

March 18, 19 and 20, 1885.—Second Annual Show of the New Haven 








I am to report to the Board of Commissioners such a site as 
shall, all things considered, be the best. In view of my in- 
structions, I report that the outlet of Little Clear Pond, on lot 
four, township twenty, Macomb’s purchase, belonging to the | Kennel Club. E. 8, Porter, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

State, and near the head of Upper Saranac Lake, in the April 7 to 10, 1886.—First Annual Bench Show N. E. Kennel Club, 
county of Franklin, possesses in greater measure than any | Music Hall, Boston. J. A. Nickerson, Secretary, 159A Tremont street. 
other the necessary qualitications, and I recommend its | Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. 
adoption, therefore, as the site of the Adirondack fish hatch- FIELD TRIALS. 
ery; and, furthermore, that steps be taken at the earliest Dec. 15.—Southern Sportsmen's Association Trials, Canton, Miss. 
practical period to establish the proper plant there. Mr. T. K. Renaud, Secretary, New Orleans, La. 

Respectfully submitted, 


RICHARD U. SHERMAN. £. te. me: 


= AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
“American Kennel Register,”’ P. O. Box 2882, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1'70'7. VolumelL., bound in cloth, sent 
postpaid, $1.5¢. 


New Harrrorp, Nov. 6, 1884. 


WHITEFISH IN THE GREAT LAKES.—Year after year 
- late = a — a + — other 
miles of Meacham Lake, be supplied with fry from a hatche: kates have freely stoc the waters of the iakes with young 
here in less time and with less risk than from either of the | Whitefish. Yet year by year the catch of whitefish diminishes, 
present State hatcheries _— now _ = — of A aed ae — of f ood 

4 . is threatened. here do the whitefish go to? The answer is 
ae Z a re ee ees oo. ‘en | Bot far to find. Exhaustive experiments have been made and 
miles to the St. ae waters. The route the Big Cl have proved that the artificial stocking of the lakes through 
Pond, whence a good carr of a mile and 4 half celeste the medium of State fish hatcheries is in itself successful. 
tourist to the upper St. Regis Lake, and through Spitfire ees pene fish by the millions—and more oe than 
Pond into the lower St. Regis, where stands the famous host- a - ite = verre = ee = i a“ oe 

lery of Paul Smith, the pioneer of Adirondack hotel keepers ee ee ae a er ee ee rene ae ne er ae 
—a class of men that do honor to their calling. I wasreceived and thriven. But alk iments have proved, too, that white- 
by the genial ruler of this woodland reaim with all the fish are exceptionally tender; and, unlike many other and 
honor due to my mission, and shown the wonders of the hardier varieties, they “~ close to the shore, where the water 
mee not the least of which is the hotel garden. Mr. Smith ft —— oe hese - ene ~ = kes 
as succeeded literally in making ‘the wilderness blossom as | 47°™ Se ee ee ee eee ee 7 ae 
the rose.” He showed me with excusable pride crops of cele nets, set by the dwellers along shore. In such nets, with fish 
onions from the seed cabbages fame roa Hubbard of larger size, the partially g'own whitefish are caught. When 
squashes, mammoth radishes and other table vegetables raised the nets are pulled up these latter are taken out and—not 
here, that would have done credit to the latitude of Long reserved ny cy » but — a = a 
Island. Two hundred bushels of green peas had been picked ! 2°! peontemepenbragetiepe ee eee Cerne ore 
the last season, and a succession of cucumbers from June to killed every year on almost every mile of shore line along the 
September. This too has been accomplished at an elevation of meee, eee, Chen, is ihe reenae aiy tere Saas tenes a2 Sree 
sixteen hundred feet above tide water and on asoil supposed to whitefish is not increased but rather steadily diminshed year 
be rich only in the elements of sterility. Enterprise, manure after year. There must be law and the rigid enforcement of 
and a liberal supply of water, which is caer = vous oom law prohibiting the use of trap nets or the fish supply of the 
a stream near by to the four acre plateau on which the gar- great lakes will be exterminated. The law to be effective 
must be a law by Congress also, for no State laws and no 


den is situateu, are what work the miracle. : : : ; 
nati combination of laws by different States adjacent to the lakes 
i made no examination of the waters at the St. Regis lakes. | 6.5 meet the case. 


7 ea ineperg g rs ~ — oe almost as readily — 
rom a station at Little Clear Pond as from one on their own| THE NEW YORK OYSTER CUOMMISSION.—Eugene G. 
waters. Mr. Smith entered warmly into the spirit of our | Blackford, St te Commissioner of Fisheries, visited City Island 
work, and promises valuable aid and co-operation, which none | yesterday to conduct a hearing at the Court House there as to 
can ea better ——— as oe name is a synonym for enter-| the grievances, if any, of oystermen in regard to the State 
prise anv energy im e wilderness country. and county laws affecting their business. He was accompanied 
My next point of observation was Meacham Lake, to which by Prof. H. J. Rice, who bas charge of the Fulton Market 
place—a distance of twelve miles—Mr. Smith courteously con- | Taporatory. During the summer he and Mr. Blackford visited 
tho ed - with his spirited team, over a road which, though | gj the oyster ports in the State in the steam yacht Lookout, 
throug as — bande most of the way for a trot- | cathering facts for the basis of this inquiry. “Subsequently a 
ting course. This road, it hardly needs to be said, is another | cot of 156 questions regarding the business was sent to about 
monument to his enterprise. The only settlement at Meacham 1,000 oystermen. Many replies have been received which will 
Lake is the establishment of Mr. A. R. Fuller, whose hotel, | be utilized mm the report to the coming Legislature. Mr. 
consisting of a range of tasteful and comfortable cottages, at | Blackford explained yesterday that he wanted to know the 
the head of the Jake, is well known to the best class of tourists. | condition of the oyster business; if the field had increased or 
The lake is a beautiful sheet of water, oval in form, two miles | gacreased of late years, and the causesthereof. He wanted to 
and a half jong by a mile broad and surrounded by forests | know, too, what were the enemies of oysters and what 
Fr ee a yet been shorn of their beauty by ax or fire. | jegislation might be necessary to insure protection or improve- 
rom ountain, a few miles northeast, may be counted | ment for the trade. Mr. Blackford asked Justice Martin to 
in a clear day, thirty lakes, and the view to the north extends | indicate the men whose opinions ought to be asked, and the 
across the State border into Canada. ; latter called upon Capt. Joshua Leviness, the oldest oyster- 
I found Mr. Fuller a omens well posted theoretically | man on the island. Mr. Leviness said the business of planting 
and practically in fishculture, and received from him much | shells on natural beds was bad. The beds from aptain’s 
interesting information in regard to his experiments and | sland to New London were ali bought up by rich men and 
experience on this subject. He has for several years main- monopolists, while the common oystermen to sit ashore 
tained, at his own expense, hatching operations at Meacham | ynti] ‘they went to the county house. ‘Our style is better,” 
Lake, whereby the integrity of the fishing in that lake has contiamed the captain. ‘A man stakes off what he can get, 
been preserved, and it is now the best of the St. Regis fishing | pnd as long as he keeps staked up and looks out for his business 
waters. Mr. Fuller has been successful in hybridizing trout, | pis ground is his own and he can do what he likes with the 
and he has, furthermore, proved the problem that spawn of | oysters on it. If he dies it goes to his family.” ‘But suppose 
the lake or salmon trout may be taken in the Adirondack | yome one goes on staked ground and takes oysters from it 
waters without harm to the parent tish. s without asking the man who staked it?’ ‘We don’t pretend 
At Meacham Lake several sites ae ie found suitable, in | to allow a t many thieves around here.” said the witness 
ae of rw — for obtaining spawn, for a State simply. ‘“‘Do you mean that you never have trouble of that 
tching station ; - gO err is too far north to be an | kin “Not often. I am 77 years old, and was the first man 
advantageous point for distribution. Below the focthills of | to put a stake in the East River. I think we have had two or 
the mountains on the north, the rivers are too much choked | three arrests in my day. We sent the thieves to prison for 
up with sawdust and other refuse from sawmills and tanneries | two or three months, and that stopped it.” Capt. Leviness 
to admit of successful restocking. The trout abhor such | recounted his happy experiences good ian until he 
and what are not killed outright by these poisons, spoke of the damage that the oyster beds had suffered from 
e 
thi 


AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you kindly allow me to state to the American Kennel 
Register subscribers that, in consequsnce of the rush of entries 
for the December number, there will be a few days’ delay in 
publication. Two hundred entries have been received, the 
majority of them at the close of the month, and as the volume 
is complete with the December number, it is necessary that 
they should all appear. The total number of entries to the close 
of the volume is 1,907, a fact which speaks louder than words 
as to the value placed upon the Register, and this month’s en- 
tries have been received from all sections of the United States. 

Epitor A. K. R. 


THE FIRST TIME AFIELD. 


SPENT a most enjoyable Thanksgiving quail shooting. 
While my bag was rot large, my cup was filled with joy 
overflowing by my dog, who from an apparent novice devel- 
oped into as steady and staunch a dog on quail as one could 
desire, that is until I fired, when he certainly was not as steady 
as he might have been; in fact, he showed a decided _- 
sity to race with the shot as soon asthe bird was flushed. 
However, I was mightily pleased, as he proved to my entire 
satisfaction that he possessed a nose, which fact until to-day 
I had great reason to doubt. 

T left the house at 8, and a walk of one mile brought me to 
the ground I decided to hunt. It is a most curious combina- 
tion of open and cover, bog and upland; cover so dense I could 
with difficulty crawl through it, bogs so high and so over- 
grown with grass that immediately your dog entered it he 
was lost to sight; but the upland was entirely the reverse, 
and I enjoyed it all the more by comparison. 

Direct a in the center of all this, and traversing it from end 
to end, flowed a brook just wide enough not to jump. On 
one side of this brook were the bogs and cover. on the other 
the uplands and clear, open woods, a most beautiful piece of 
ground for woodcock. and where a number have been shot 
this season. There, after an unsuccessful beat of the bogs, we 
found the birds; that is they found us, for they all flushed 
wild, and were up and away beforeI could either shoot or 
mark them down. Still I had the general direction of their 
flight, or supposed I had; so I carefully hunted the ground for 
at least half an hour, all the time keeping close enough to Rex 
so that if he scored a flush, as 1 expected he would, both he 
and the bird should receive instruction thereby—Rex not to 
flush the bird, the bird not so let Rex flush it, which instruc- 
tion 1 should seek to impart through the rod and yy How- 
ever, all my pains to the contrary, we could not find the birds 
in the woods. 

This surprised me very much, as I felt almost certain of 
finding them there. There was now but one place left where 
I had any hope of finding them, this was entirely out of the 
woods in the open. While I hoped to find them there, I had 
no idea they would forsake such excellent cover as the woods 
afforded for a comparatively open field. 

After a short rest and a drink at a spring teaade by some 

hilanthropic a years ago by simply si ig a hollow log 

to the ground) whose clear water was very refreshing bo 
to Rex and myself, we left the woods and struck into the 
field. At the very edge Rex made game and in half a minute 
was pointing staunchly. This so delighted and surprised me 





places, 
which work both mechanically and chemically, flee from city garbage and mud scows which had recklessly dum 
their presence as the inhabitants do from cities that are | their loads wherever they pleased for ten or fifteen years book. | sunt when I'tuched the binds I miael teem both te magnifi- 
plague-infected. The beds had flourished until that scourage came upon them. | cent style, while Rex, as if to help me retrieve my error, made 
These reasons made it unnecessary that I should make any | Since then some of them had been smothered and others had ; another beautiful point, but had not recovered my equilib- 
examinations north of Meacham Lake. I heard, however, of | been damaged. Capt. Leviness thought that the beds in the | rium, and I missedagain. I even missed the next pair. This 
a spring of such an extraordinary character on the mainroad | North River ought to be opened for dredging. Millions of | thoroughly shamed me and en disgusted Rex, who 
fron cut me @ 


m Meacham to Maloye,.and seven miles south of the latter | oysters went to waste there every year because the Super- then aud t ‘6 decided he wo t aug pre and bunt 
Gi ema cos BOLGTLGS ae gi 5| er Se MN Sma SRR, Sr Sa | MAL AE GAPE Ao 





resid 
of other eounties. There ought to be a law, he ought, o 
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oods. The three to the right be 
—— followed them, and in five saironeg Ras nailed one. 


e bird fi 


much like t 
sprin 
I never enjoyed a day more thoro iy than I did 
giving. 





A PROPOSED LINCOLN FUND. 


47 E understand that the family of the late Charles Lincoln 
: - a ae are left for 

ir support. There are four children, daughters. It is pro- 
“ Dr some of Mr. Lincoln’s friends to raise by supscription 
asum of money sufficient to constitute a trust fund for the 
penefit of these children. The members of the Westminster 
Kennel Club are the movers in the scheme, and this is an en- 
tirely sufficient guarantee of the proper management ot the 
fund. The object is a worthy one, and taking into account the 

Lincoln to dog shows, and remem- 
bering the multitude of friends he had, there is no reason to 
doubt that the necessary amount can be raised. We will 


are in needy circumstances. 


services rendered by Mr. 


cheerfully receive such sums as may be sent for the p 


and transmit them to the committee of the Westminster Ken- 


nel Club. 


JUDGING COLLIES. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


In looking over the back numbers of FOREST AND STREAM 
on my return from England, I observe Mr. Grenville Hars- 
ton’s letter, in which he scarifies the unfortunate judges who 


failed to think as highly of his a as he did himself. Mr. 
Harston makes the zrievous blunder 


opinions without reasons. 


low his picture ks.” 


Allow me toinform Mr. Harston that I never was in the 
Highlands since I was carried therein my mother’s arms many 
long years ago, and at atime I could not tell acollie from a 
cow. That my — days were spent within the sight of 

ter that I lived in the South of Eng- 

ng. a brief interval in South Wales and a year at 

Manchester. That I never read ‘‘Stonehenge” on the collie. 
I have a copy of his book taken for a bad debt. but have only 
dipped in it here and there. Probably I read Vero Shaw on 
the collie, as the parts sometimes came to me forreview. I 
am not going to make Mr. Harston’s mistake of saying where 
I got my knowledge, but be it little or great, I have yet to see 
arston shows and calls Cheviot collies re- 
cognized in the show ring in a cullie class. Mr. Harston should 
recall what he told me bimself respecting these dogs before I 


the Cheviot Hills, and 


land, excepti: 


such dogs as Mr. 


began judging collies at Toronto last spring. 


Would it be asking too much of Mr. Harston to tell us who 
Mr. Stanly Thompson is and what he has developed as the re- 
sult of his practical experience. I have not got at my stud hooks 
yet to see how many winners we owe to Mr. Stanly Thomp- 
son, but certainly I cannot recall his name, lamentably ignor- 
ant and forgetful as I may show myself to be by such an ad- 


mission. Jas. WATSON, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 8. 


ENGLISH KENNEL NOTES. 
XIX.—(CONCLUDED). 


OU have no idea what a vain old fool is this ‘‘Lillibulero,” 

he is as sensitive to praise and blame as a school girl in 

spite of the bold front it costs him so much to occasionally 
assume. This confession arises out of a flattering letter full of 
as mauy sweet things as a southern city in carnival time, that 
I have received from Dr. L. Henry Twaddell. ‘‘You do me 
proud,” Doctor and I thank you for the praise so frankly ex- 
pressed, you have the winning tongue of your noble profession 
and your traveled greeting reads cheerily, “I salute you, ‘Lilli- 
bulero,’ and may your facile pen continue to brighten the 
pages of the FoREST AND STREAM.” As it contains matters 


of interest my readers will gain by my public reply and Dr. 


Twaddell I will ask to excuse my not answering his letter 
pe for several reasons. One is that there are a lot of 

uman moles blindly groying about in a naturally underland 
way to discover the writers of these notes and I am anxious 
to give them no clews; I have all confidence in my corres- 


pondent’s discretion, but uccidents will happen, you know. 


Another reason is that your dealers in defamation and ours are 
groping for hints to describe these notes as the fortnightly 
circular of a dog exporting firm, ‘“‘Lillibulero & Co.,” un- 

shali be told outright in 
hen I “‘know a good thing” 


limited. Hence all I have to sa 
broad columns and bold type. 

I will not cable it under cover like a Newmarket tout, but you 
shall all know it and my tips will be in the right direction, 
giving, not receiving. 

But I hope my American friends will continue to gratify me 
with communications of interest directed to the care of my 
editors and they will be sure of attention, and perhaps one 
day the Doctor’s servant will stand half amusedly, half 
wonderingly, blocking the passage to a visitor who has given 
his name as *‘ *Lillibulero’ from the old countree.” 

The Doctor tells me he was at first inclined to think my com- 
ments (2d of October) on the beagle club’s code a “‘bit of 
kindly satire,” but they expressed my hearty approval, to 
which I am now able to add congratulations to their author. 
I have already gathered from these columns that a definition 
minute and exhaustive was wanting to clear away misconcep- 
an the type of hound tbat can be correctly called a 

gle. 

Does the American Beagle Club though admit the claims of 
the so-called ‘‘bench-legged” beagles? Iam sorry if I must 
tread upon somebody’s corns when I say—I hope not. There 
is only one shape of the foreleg that fills my eye, and that is 
“straight” and firm. I could stand no other; and further, in 
choosing young hounds I should exhibit a preference for those 
whose toes showed just an inclination to turn in, that isa 
sure sign of pace in a hound, and those of my readers who 
have been out with some of our famous packs will remember 
what I mean. 

To me an “‘officer-toed” beagle is an abomination. Nature 
has supplied the wants of the sportsmen who require a heavy, 
lumbering little hound with the bassets, who always make 
me laugh when I see them gravely squatting on their benches 
i most approved * ‘first position of dancing.” I think their 
solemn, wrinkled faces and _ ears, that look like a judge’s 
wig, and their crooked legs an py paws a most mirth-stir- 
ring-combination. I believ2 that a long time ago beagles and 
bassets were very close relations. I am quite convinced that 
our modern fox-terrier was produced from beagle material 
worked up with terrier crosses. 

The Doctor tells me American do men are becoming 
weary of the one string that English writers have gotso many 

ood tunes from, and it was this conviction, forced upon me 
Ong ago, that decided my trying a few new airs. I yield to 
nobody in my admiration of our glorious setters and staunch 
fyt the: and to discourse on their beauties is.a labor of love; 
aut the readers of a s peper are a wide constituency, and I wish 


: Lie ayes Dr. Twadel] seems to be a lover of more ani 


in the 


ushed wild before [ came up, but by this time I had 
recovered myself, and Kiled Ot, 8 eomvaining twobirds. They 

wi e remaining two Vv 
we the snipe which the man hunted all one 
. performed his part wonderfully well, not a flush 
or & False point all day. Eventually we secured these two 
birds, making in all three. Not a large bag, certainly. Still 

























































in my case of giving 
reasons for my incompetency, regardless of the maxim to give 
f he had simply said I did not 
know a collie and left it, I should have passed it over, but he 
goes further, and I quote: ‘‘Mr. Watson, although painstak- 
ing. knowing the long-haired Highland collie, knows not the 
collie of the Cheviot Hills, Cumberland, etc., and Southern 
tngland, his knowledge being from books of ‘Stonehenge,’ so 
must only be superficial, and therefore his decisions must fol- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


mals than dogs. A man who has an eye fora good Jersey 
heifer, possesses the tastes to educate his judgment on dogs 
or horses. Ido not wonder that an originator of an ‘Herd 
Book” grappled cnr with the points of adog. The 
Doctor tells me he visited the Channel Is'ands in pursuit of 
his cattle eT I was in St. Heliers, but a very long time 
ago. Iremember making the acquaintance, in St. Aubyn’s 
Bay, of some very amiable bloodhounds who good-naturedly 
accepted my infantile company, and regularly completed my 
matutinal toilet by licking my hands and face when I came 
down fresh from the soap suds for a romp before breakfast. 
This friendly, well-intended practice led to a very serious re- 
sult. When in a temper 1 used to bite my lips till they bled, 
and they were in this condition one morning when the hounds, 
who had probably made a meal of some canine delicacy of an 
“offal” description, gave me their usual, ‘‘How are you, old 
chap.” The consequence was a poisoned lip that gave great 
concern to my anxious parents, and proportionate delight to 
relations of my own age, who were jealous of my four-footed 
playmates, and therefore rejoiced in my painful disfigurement. 

I waslately shown a humorous letter from a native of the 
Islands. He was trying to get a good dog for a companion, 
and like many others ignorant on this point, thought all the 
good dogs of a breed must necessarily be entered in the ‘‘Ken- 
nel Club Stud Book,” but he gave a better reason than I have 
usually heard from the uninitiated. He wrote: ‘I should 
rather like to have a dog possessed of this canine order of 
knighthood, for then if I caught a boy throwing stones at him 
I could ask him if he knew that dog was a K. C. 8. B. he was 
throwing at, and he would think that was something terrible.” 


RUNAWAYS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have a fox-terrier six months old. He was presented to 
me about three weeks ago, and I let him have the run of my 
house. He seems tobe very fond of my children, taking 
every opportunity of getting on the bed with them at night 
and lying down with them during the day; but as soon as a 
door is open away he goes down the street. If we call him 
he quickens his pace. The only way we can catch him is to 
wait for him to stop and then come up to him slyly or depend 
on some passer by to catch him. He is a finely bred dog, and 
I would Fike to keep him; but I cannot take him out in the 
street unless on a lead for fear of losing him. In the house he 
is very sluggish in coming when called, sometimes paying no 
attention; but when in the street on a lead is full of life and 
energy, tugging on the line almost all the time. 

Now can you tell me how toteach him to come when called, 
and cure him of running away at every opportunity? I am 
sure every one in my house is kind to him. PERPLEXED. 

{It will give you some little trouble and take some time and 

atience to cure your dog of his very bad habit, but it can be 

one. Begin by sto ping his food. Then, when he is pretty 
hungry, take a bit of food and call him by name, at the same 
time showing him what you hold in your hand. When he runs 
to you do not give him the food at once, but pat him and call 
chim good dog for a few seconds, and then let him eat it. In 
a few moments repeat this or let some one else do it. Let him 
have his food only in this way for a week or two, and let him 
understand that he must come or go hungry, aud you will 
find, we think, that he willsoon form the habit of always 
coming at call. While you are practicing this you should only 
take him on the street with a lead, but after he has got so he 
comes pretty well, take him out when he is hungry, and call- 
ing him to you now and then, reward him with a bit of bread 
or cracker. This method of teaching a doz to come is better 
on many accounts than the more common one by the use of 
the long cord. You will find it convenient sometimes to have 
your dog walk at heel at comman1, and can teach him to do 
so by the method recommended by Hammond in his ‘‘Train- 
ing vs. Breaking, page 23. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have a red Irish setter who has a mania for running away, 
and isso good-natured, that it seems asif he would always 
remaina puppy. Can you tell meof any way, aside from 
keeping him chained all his life. that will keep him at home 
and make him a better watch dog? Inall the booksI have 
read on dogs, not one ever mentioned a way of breaking a dog 
from running with other people.—J. 8. M. 





FOOD FOR DOGS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been reading, with much interest, some recent arti- 
cles by Dr. Billings, especially in reference to the question of 
the proper food for dogs. While, as a matter of course, I 
agree with the author that dogs are carnivorous from a theo- 
retical point of view, it seems to me that there are some prac- 
tical facts to be taken into consideration before accepting the 
conclusion at which he arrived, i. e., that they should be fed 
enturely on meat, and chiefly on raw meat. In the first place, 
a dog in a domesticated condition is under very different 
influences than one who is wild and in astate of nature. 
What his method of life would be under the latter circum- 
stances is shown to us by the study of the habits, etc., of his 
relative, the wolf. He would probably not get a full meal 
oftener than every other day or so, and never except after a 
Jong and arduous chase, at the end of which he would gorge 
himself to repletion. To be thoroughly consistent, then, in 
following nature, we should feed our dogs at irregular inter- 
vals, only three or four times a week, and give them all the 
raw meat taey can eat, but also we should see that they get 
runs, and are kept moving about out doors most of the time. 

It is this very matter of exercise that is the great difficulty 
the dog owner has to contend against. In the case of sporting 
dogs during the season, it is easy, and for one who goes into 
the matter on a large scale, and has trainers and helpers it can 
also be — for, but the individual who keeps a dog or 
two, and does not ride or drive cannot possibly give his pets 
as much exercise as they would get ina wild state, and it 
seems rational that these dogs at least should be fed more 
a and less heatingly than others who are constantly on 

e go. 

I Recret to have to confess that 1am not enough of a com- 
parative pees to undertake to argue as to what pro- 
vision is made in the dog for the digestion and assimilation of 
farinaceous and starchy substances, but practically these 
substances are er That is to say, a dog fed chiefly on 
bread or meal, will thrive; and his foecal discharges will not 
give any evidence of undigested matter passing through him. 
That they do require some animal food mixed with the flour 
or meal I am well aware, and I have no doubt but what a dog 
fed only on flour or meal would in time starve. 

The point, however, that I want to make is not a theoretical 
one, but one thatis practically of great importance to the 
sportsman. What would a man do who fed his dog en- 
tirely on meat, when he was camping out, or living in farm- 
houses, anywhere in the interior of Maine or the provinces, or 
in the Southern States, where butcher’s meat is only seen when 
they kill a pig or —— which happens about twice a year? 
I know that i ove had a great deal of trouble with my own 
dogs in such places, and yet they have been accustomed to a 
diet which was chiefly farinaceous, but always had some meat 
boiled up with it. Every year when I go north, the deck bo 
on the steamer, in spite of my orders, will cram the dogs wi 
meat and bones, and it is a full week beforel can get to 


return to their usval food. I am peifectly aware that the ad- 
vocate of meat f will say that this is a strong proof that 
they should be fed on meat; but how can you give them meat 


when it ig not to be got for love ur money; and such is the case 


I go. : 
the Southern States it is the same. I kuow of! Pav Jonges.Major J. W. 


~ 
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two young men who took two dogs into North 
Carolina — shooting. They fed them on corn pones and 
bread, and the first quail that dropped was bolted feathers 
and all, and through their stay it was a race every time tc see 
whether the quail should be bagged or bolted. One of the 
dogs was ruined by the trip. I have lately had much comfort 
by taking some of Von Lengerke & Detmold’s beef flour 
among my supplies. A han of this boiled up with raeal 
and leavings makes a food that my dogs relish and on which 
they thrive, but I think a dog who had been fed on clear meat 
would have to about starve before he would eat what my dogs 
grow fat on. Mic Mao. 
Boston, Nov. 27. 
(The dog in the wild state isa carnivore. The teeth are 
formed for tearing the food, the canine teeth being long and 
inted. The food is swallowed with but litte mastication. 
he digestive fluids—the gastric, pancreatic, bile and in- 
testinal juices—are quite similar in general properties to those 
of the human species, but the digestive power of these fluids 
is greater than that of those in man. The food of the dog in 
his domesticated condition should be modified, as his life is a 
modified state. A properly regulated mixed diet of farinaceous 
and animal foods is called for. When a dog is working the 
processes of waste and repair are going on with abnormal 
quickness, and then the more concentrated nourishment, such 
as raw or slightly coooked mea: is called for. When on chain 
or not actively at work the diet should be regulated accord- 


ingly.) 


NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 
[Special to Forest and Stream.] 
CANTON, Miss., Dec. 8, 
HE field trials of the National American Kennel Club 
began here to-day with the All-Aged Stakes. The judges 
are Hon. James M. Thompsonof Covington, Maj. J. M. Taylor 
of Lexington, and F. J. Stone, of Chattanooga. The weather 
is beautiful, and the work of the day has been good. Fourteen 
starters were drawn to run as follows: 
ALL-AGED DRAWING. 

Bessie A.—J. M. Avent’s (Hickory Valley, Tenn.) lemon 
and white English setter bitch Bessie A. (Dashing Lion— 
Armida), 

against 


Ricumond.—J. E. Gill’s (Lancaster, Pa.) lemon and white 
pointer dog Richmend (Don—Beulah). 





METEOR.—W. E. Hughes’s (St. Louis) liver and white pointer 
dog Meteor (Garnet—Jilt), 
against 
CLay.—W. T. Edwards’s (Varner, Ark.) red and white 
native setter dog Clay (Joe, Jr.—Fannie). 





Littian.—P. H. & D. Bryson’s (Memphis, Tenn.) black, 
white and tan English setter ey Lillian (Gladstone—Sue). 
agains 
Gus CAMPBELL.—J. L. Valentine’s (Nashville, [pe lemon 
and white native setter dog Gus Campbell (Joe, Jr.—F annie). 





Lapy C.—B. M. Stephenson’s (La Grange, Tenn.) black, 
white and tan English setter bicch Lady C. (Coleman’s London 
—Belle of Hatchie), 
against 
Lapy LEE.—W. B. Mallory’s (Memphis) black, white and 
tan English setter bitch lo Lee (Guth—Juno iL). 





PauL GLADSTONE.—W. B. Gates’s (Memphis) black, white 
— tan English setter dog Paul Gladstone (Giadstone—Lava- 
ette), 
ainst 
BILLY Gates.—Dr,. A. F. McKinney’s (Forest Hill, Tenn.) 
—— ne white English setter dog Billy Gates (Count Rapier 
—Kate B.). 


GLADSTONE Boy.—Dr. G. G. Ware’s (Stanton, Tenn.) black, 
white and tan English setter dog Gladstone Boy (Gladstone— 


Sue), sacl 
ains 


a 
MeEporA.—W. B. Gates’s (Memphis) black, white and tan 
English setter bitch Medora (Gladstone—Carrie J.). 


Count RapPiIER.—W. B. Gates’s (Memphis) black and white 
Enghish setter dog Count Rapier (Druid—Magnolia), 
against 
St. ELmo IV.—Dr. 8S. Fleet Speir’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) black, 
ploy and tan English setter dog St. Elmo IV. (St. Eimo— 
Dlio). 


Bessie A. beat Richmond, after an hour of first-class work 
by both dogs. 

Meteor beat Clay in one hour and ten minutes. Clay found 
more birds than his antagonist, but was beaten in style and 








pace. 

Lillian beat Gus Campbell after a long heat in which some 
cavital work was shown by both, Gus having the best of it 
except in style. 

Lady C. beat Lady Lee in a short, well won heat. 

Paul Gladstone beat Billy Gates after a half hour of excel- 
lent running. 

Gladstone Boy and Medora kept up the standard of per- 
an set by the previous braces, but did not finish their 

eat. 

Birds are plenty and everything promises well for to- 
morrow. 

Dec. 9.—The quality of the work to-day was the best that 
has ever been seen at a public trial. Birds were plenty and 
scent was good. The unfinished heat was won by Gladstone’s 
oe beating Medora in a very close heat. 

unt Rapier beat St. Eimo IV. in a short but very brilliant 
heat, in which only one mistake was made. This ended the 
first series. 

In the second series Gladstone’s Boy beat Meteor. Lady C. 
— Lillian. Paul Gladstone beat Bessie A. Count Rapier 
a bye. 

In the third series Gladstone’s Boy beat Count Ra ier; and 
the heat between Lady C. and Paul Gladstone was aut finished. 





[Special to Forest and Stream.) 
CANTON, Miss., Dec. 19. 
Paul Gladstone beat Lady C., ending the third series in the 
final tie for first money. Paul Gladstone beat Gladstone Boy, 
winning first. Lady C. beat Bess A. Lady C. beat Gladstone 
Boy, and won second. Bess A. and Lillian are running to 
decide which shall run with Gladstone Boy for third place. 


The Derby has twenty-three entries, drawn as follows: 
THE DERBY DRAWING. 
Gerem.—Dr. J. N. Maclin, Keeting, Tenn., lemon and white 
English setter bitch, April 16 (Gladstone—Gazelle), 
against 
LitLian.—P. H. & D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, Aug. 21 (Gladstone—Sue). 


Bitty Gates.—Dr. A. F. McKinney, Forest Hill, Tenn., 
aoe at white English setter dog, Aug. 21 (Count Rapier— 
te B.), 


against 
Lavy Bessim.—J. M. Avent, Hickory Valley, Tenn., lernon 
and white bitch, Oct. 5 (Gladstone—Bessie A.). 


RicumMonD.—E. M. Usher, Vincennes, Ind., lemon and white 
dog, April 22 (Sergeant—Eva), | 








Atlanta, Ga., black, 
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white and tan English setter dog, Dec. 3 (Baden Baden—Daisy | 1 suppose somebody will quote the similar rule of the Field| nquired, “would one want to explore the region?” “Well,” 
Royal). Trials Association as a precedent. I must confess that I know | was the reply, “I should want all sorts. I should want those 
as little about field trials as I do of Sanscrit, but I notice that | wire-hai rriers, as there is any amount of fun for the 
there is very little squabbling over their results. Why, Ij} and I should want five or six couple of steady old foxhounds 
know not, but if it is because this rule makes a competitor | beagles, and spaniels, for miles of thick cover; and a brace of 
afraid to ‘“‘kick” then the effect is worse than any amount of | real good setters that would both retrieve and work low cover 
we as well as on the plains.” Plenty of foxes, badgers, Marten 
Pray, what has the new association done so far? It has/ cats, polecats, wild boar, roe deer, hares, ant pheasants were 
promulgated the Westminster Kennel Club’s premium list as | only waiting to be routed up by a voyaging sportsman, and 
the dog show law of America, set up this iniquitous dis- | the old man who detailed it to me started in his chair, ang 
qualification rule, and added the silly “extra” champion | with a pretty big oath, vowed he’d live there if he were only 
class, that you, Mr. Editor, ridiculed our club for trying in| twenty years younger. This wild forest shooting has wonder. 
1883. Now that the English Kennel Club, after seeing the | ful charms, as I can testify to; and if one can find an up. 
evil of so many ‘‘champions,” are considering how to restore | preserved or only ee, preserved range to explore, with 
to the title its lost significance, we make it worse by adding | the dogs of one’s choice, it is a happy hunting ground, indeed 
an ‘“‘extra” variety to the list. Why not have “extras,” | as the stillness is charming, and to fancy that animated 
“Double XXs,” ‘‘superfines,” and ‘‘superlatives” as a cure for | nature in all its wildness lives here, the greater to prey on the 
“superfluous” champions, The fact is, the new association has | lesser, just as more civilized beings do, adds an enchantment 
already done more mischief to doggy interests by proving to| to the idea of finding such animals in our own way hardly 
the exhibitor that he has no rights that a show committee are | sufficiently described in the word sport.—Leatherhead, in 
bound to respect, and in all soberness and deliberation I would | Kennel Gazette. 
say to every exhibitor, that he will best subserve kennel 
interests by refusing to exhibit his dogs at any ring show,| THEY MET AGAIN.—A rare instance of canine intelligence 
where the associated rules prevail. Great would be the fuss | and memory was observed on South Orange avenue on Tues- 
and vast would be the flood of wrangle in consequence, but | day. A farmer named Struble came to Newark from some- 
the end will be well, Niagara would purify the foulest sewage. | where in Sussex county with a wagon load of turkeys, and 
W. WADE. while his team was standing in front of a grocery store an old 
hound ran up and began to lavish most extravagant marks of 
affection upon the horses. He jumped up against the pole- 
chains and-licked their noses and cheeks, jumped around like 
a young puppy, and finally sat on his haunches in front of the 
wagon and a loud and long. The horses also manifested 
affection for the dog and held their heads down to him. When 
the ne gave tongue, the farmer, who was then in the store, 
pricked his ears up and started for the door. He instantly 
recognized the dog as an old foxhound which was stolen from 
him in this city two years ago. The recognition was mutual, 
and when the farmer called the pn by name he showed his 
great pleasure by wagging his tail an shinies: —Newark Call, 





Lapy LEze.—W. B. Mallory, moat, Tenn., black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, Ji _ (Gath—Juno I1.), 
ainsi 
ANNE BoLEyN.—Roe Reisfng, Meadville, Pa., black and 
white bitch, March 23 (Dash III.—Isabelle). 
Jmm BLepsor.—Major J. W. Renfroe, Atlanta, Ga., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, Dec. 3 (Baden Baden—Daisy 


Royal), 
" against 


RopER1Go.—Gates & Merriam, Memphis, Tenn., black, 
a and tan English setter dog, April 11 (Count Noble—Twin 
aud), 


RicuMonD.—John E. Gill, Franklin, Pa., lemon and white 
dog, July 27, (Vandevort’s Don—Beulah), 
against 
SPoRTSMAN.—J. W. Murnan, Keeling, Tenn., black, white 
and tan dog, Aug. 21 (Gladstone—Sue). 


Surrey.—W. B. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn., black, white and 
tan English setter dog, June 10 (Gath—Juno I1.), 
against 
Morse.—Rogers & Dalton, N. Albany, Miss., black and 
white dog, Oct. 16 (Gladstone—Nellie). 


Mavup B.—Dr. Otto Moeber, Rowland, Ala., black, white 
and tan bitch, June 1 (Rollo—Morgo). 
against 
GLaADsTONE’s Boy.—Dr. G. G. Ware, Stanton, Tenn., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, Jan. 10 (Gladstone—Sue. 













































































Hutton, Pa., Dec. 5, 1884. 





DOGS FOR FOREIGN SHOOTING. 


[ HAS become a fashion of late years for Englishmen to 

seek for sport as well as adventure in foreign climes, and 
even the soul-inspiring pastime of fox hunting has been 
relinquished by veritable Nestors of the chase so as to get a 
season of chance shooting abroad. I should bar in this remark 
the tiger and elephant shooters of India and Ceylon, as after 
entering upon such exploits they never care about leaving 
them, and are utterly spoilt for shooting accompanied by less 
excitement. Such sportsmen: are to pitied when they 
return to England, as nothing satisfies them. Battues are 
tame, fox hunting unreal without a dangerous animal in front 
of them, and what we call rough shooting unworthy of the 
term in comparison with the jungle hunt. A little of it 
suffices very well for a casual visitor, but a Gordon Cumming 
or a Baker would no more enjoy home sports again than 
sparrow shooting in a hedge. The bulk of foreign shooting, 
however, is quite comparable with our own, only it is often a 
bit wilder and rougher. South Africa, where all the bother is 
now with the Boers, has been a fine field of sport, and sports- 
men have enjoyed there a mixture of big game shooting and 
small. The Cape lion and various species of panther have 
been brought to camp, and deer and antelopes of the most 
varied kinds. I have had it related to me of late though that 
the partridge and quail shooting in many parts of Cape land 
is splendid, and that to shoot them over dogs makes up about 
as glorious a day’s sport as can be imagined. My friend has 
made lots of experiments in the dog way, and has consulted 
me on the occasion of two expeditions within the last five 
years. He told me they wanted wide rangers, as it was all 
over plains of stunted jungle grass, the ground sometimes a 
bit rough, but for the most part tolerably level, so there was 
plenty of room to see a wide range, only they should have 
good noses and be staunch, so as not to lead their owner all 
over the place after false points, etc. I was impressed as 
usual, with my favorite Laveracks for the job, and he bought 
three that were nearly pure out of Champion Flame, two got 
by one dog and one by another. Then, as as my friend made 
a point to go to all the shows, he picked up for himself at 
Birmingham for £10, her catalogue price, a five or six yearold 
pointer bitch. I tried this animal for him, and she was a 
potterer, very slow, and she found rather by her caution than 

er nose. To this one he added a good, well-bred young 
pointer, eighteen months old, nicely broken and a tine ranger. 
This made up a team of five, and they arrived at their destina- 
tion at King Williamstown just as their quail shooting was 
beginning. After a short time to recover the voyage they 
were put upon active service, but two of the young setters 
that had been worked on grouse made a very poor hand of it 
and were of scarcely any use. The setter bitch and the 
young pointer dog went in for their new work in splendid 
form, but before many weeks both took jaundice—very 
virulent in that country—and died in a few hours. The same 
thing happened to one of the other setters, and the other was 
given away as a house dog, while the old pointer bitch, 
although of no great use in the field, was never sick nor sorry 
through the hottest summer, and an old imported pointer dog 
being in the same quarter, they were bred together, and the 
result was a fine litter of puppies, whicn had lived, and were 
being broken the last time I heard from the Cape. My friend’s 
experience in this, his first venture of dog importing to the 
Cape, was that dogs under three years old were sure to die 
from the climate, but those over that age will stand it very 
well; and that there is a fair chance of dogs that are born in 
the colony becoming habituated to the country. He also came 
to the conclusion, from the old pointer bitch doing so well, 
that pointers are much more suitable for the Cape than 
setters, though he was quite convinced that wide rangers and 
not anything like potterers are the genuine articles for the 
affair. On coming to England after another two years he 
consulted me again about the chance of getting a pretty good 
field trial pointer over three years old and not at too expensive 
a figure, considering the risk. Several were thought of, but 
the prices asked were too heavy, and most of those at 
Aldridge’s went for more money than he was inclined to give. 
Sir Thomas Lennard’s Tramp was sent up in a draft, and was 
bought by a gentleman for 34 guineas. The new owner 
appeared to be somewhat of an invalid, and hardly the sort 
to do much tramping after Tramp; so it did not surprise me 
to see the dog advertised a month afterward, as the owner 
had no further requirement for him. I immediately made a 
cutting of this notice, and sent it to my Cape friend, and no 
sooner had it reached his hotel than he whipped off to Euston, 
and took train for the address given. On arrival the gardener 
was charmed to see him, as Tramp had spoiled two very 
pretty flower-beds that morning, and, to make a quick deal 
of it, £15 was offered, and accepted by telegram that evening. 
This is more than twelve months ago, and the latest news is 
that Tramp stands the climate splendidly, went all through a 
season’s shooting, and is looked upon by all sportsmen of the 
_—. as a long way the best pointer ever brought to the 

ape. This proves what I have always said about field trial 
dogs. They are always the best in actual field merits, or they 
would not have had ee entries paid on their accounts 
for field trials. As a rule, though, they are a bit expensive 
for foreign travel, though lucky is the man who can get them 
and for any one going abroad for shooting it may be a 
suggestion, that nothing could beat a well-bred, highly broken 
brace of pointers, that have been thoroughly seasoned by 
three or four years over them, so as to be likely to stand 
climate. 

I have had good accounts given me of Irish setters occasion- 
ally for foreign work. A little wiry setter bitch of this breed 
that would have been passed over at any show for want of 
size did oe in South Africa for several seasons; and 
another of the same type I had a good account of from 
Mexico. Sportsmen, however, do not always go quite as far 
for their expeditions in search of amusement, and there are 
some novel and still almost undiscovered districts in the 
European half of the world well worth the investigation of 
voyagers. An old sportsman now dead was sent to a place 
on the Hungarian frontier of Austria, with some racing stock, 
and his account of the sort of sport to be had there was enough 
to make any one’s mouth water. ‘‘What sort of dogs,” I 





QNEEN Bess.—B. F. Price, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, June 28 (Gladstone—Donna J.), 
against 
ANNIE MorGan.—J. M. Avent, Hickory Valley, Tenn., lemon 
and white bitch, Oct. 5 (Gladstone—Bessie A.). 








ONE OF MANY.—Lynchburg, Va., Dec. 2.—Edztor Forest 
and Stream: Please allow me to congratulate you on the full, 
interesting and able way in which the High Point trials were 
reported in your paper. Such matter cannot but make the 
FOREST AND STREAM necessary as well as interesting. Although 
I am nof an exhibitor of dogs, I still appreciate the fact that 
the gentleman, whoever he is, that reported the trials knew 
what he was about, and appreciated difficulties and differences 
that most men would overlook.—BEDFORD. 


LARGE BEAGLE LITTER.—My beagle bitch Katie 
whelped on Nov. 28, 1884, by A. C. Krueger’s imported Banner- 
man, eight pups, .which I consider without precedent. They 
are evenly and handsomely marked, all strong and healthy, 
both bitch and whelps doing well. If any breeder can dupli- 
cate or excel this, would be pleased to hear from him.— 
BUCKEYE (Pittsburgh,‘Pa.). . 


Mepora.—Gates & Merriman, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
aud tan English setter bitch, July 20 (Gladstone—Carrie J.), 
against 
InpDEXx.—J. M. Avent, Hickory Valley, Tenn., black, white 
and tan dog, July 10 (Gladstone—Countess Druid). 





LExiInGTon.—W. B. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan English setter dog, June 10 (Gath—Juno IL), 
against 
BLACKSTONE.—L. F. Patterson, Bainbridge, Ga., black, white 
and tan dog, June 3 (Roy—Gretchen). 





Cau CooLt.—Gates & Merriman, Memphis, Tenn., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, June 30 (Gath—Lit), a bye. 


At a meeting of the club last night it was voted to change 
the name to the National Field Trials Club. 


A. K. K.—Volume III. will begin with the January number. 
The subscription price is $1.50 per annum, and all subscrip- 
tions must be paid invariably in advance. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION TRIALS. 
[Special to Forest and Stream.} 


CANTON, Miss., Dec. 9. 
_ are nineteen entries in the All-Aged Stake of the 
Southern Trials, and the Members’ and Derby also prom- 
ise to be well filled. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
ke No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


Cuinestone, Haverhill, Mass.—A setter bitch, one year of age, 
has a dry, hot nose, runs at the eyes, roaches her back, and is con- 
tinually biting her tail. What is the trouble with her, and how should 
she be treated? Ans. Please give more details. Tell us how she 
eats, sleeps, and condition of bowels. Look for worms in the pas- 
sages. 

Maca.., Philadelphia, Pa.—So far as can be gathered from your 
description, it appears that your dogs have had distemper in mild 
form, and are now recovering. The twitching may pass away in 
time. Look after the dogs’ general health, give strengthening food, 
and disinfect kennel by burning sulphur in it. 


Surrey Kennezs, Ellicott City, Md.—I have a pointer bitch which 
will not come in coat or get fat. She has good appetite, eyes good, 
health good, hunts untiringly, but keeps in poor coat and thin; also 
bites her feet and legs continually. Has nosign of mange. Have 
dosed tor worms, but see no sign. Favor me with your advice. Ans. 
Try Fowler’s solution of arsenic, beginning with five drops night and 
morning in food. Do not feed on raw meat except when working. 


M., Philadelphia.—What rules and regulations should be adopted 
in quarantine of a dog just over the distemper and taken to anew 
kennel where there are young dogs never having had distemper? 
When can it be truly said there is no longer any danger of contami- 
nation or contagion from distemper, and it be safe to take a dog just 
over distemper and put with other dogs at this season of the year. 
Ans. Keep dog quarantined until one week has elapsed after the dis- 
charge from eyes and nose has entirely ceased. Wash bim with car- 
bolic soap, taking care in the operation he does not take cold: and 
thoroughly disinfect kennel. 


H. J. U., Laconia, N. H.—1. I have a hound pup aged twenty-one 
months, which was all right until last July, when he had the dis- 
temper, but not very hard. I doctored him the best I could, and he 
got over it without losing much flesh, and to all appearances was as 
well as ever, except that he was partly blind, or rather a part of the 
time he could see, and then again he wouldrun against a log or tree. 
He seems to be blind by short oo Now, what shallI give him or 
what can I do for his eyes? 2, I have a nice beagle pup four months 
old, that when you are near him he seems to rattle in his throat as he 
breathes, what can I do for that? Ans. Your dog is suffering from 
amaurosis, or blindness which comes and goes. It is caused by some 
temporary brain trouble. Get an ounce of the tincture of nux vomica 
and give the dog ten drops daily in his food. 2. Get two ounces of the 
balsam of tolu, and glve your beagle pup a teaspoonful morning, noon 
and night, until the trouble disappears. 


E. L. K., New York.—Having been training my pup, ila Hammond, 
some two months, I am very desirous of finding what he would 
recommend in this case. When still a very small pup t vo weeks old, 
I thoughtlessly allowed the servant to feed her some meat; either 
from this or subsequent over a she shows all the symptoms of 
canker in the ear. I was at first alarmed, and then procured some 
nitrate of silver solution twenty grains to ounce water, advised by a 
neighbor, andsyringed the ears_morning and night for a week, then 
once a day for another week. Now she sometimes scratches at the 
bases of her ears, but without any of the symptoms of pain she 
evinced at first, and has scratcbed all the hair from the bases of the 
ears. What canIdoto help the hair grow, and what treatment 
should I continue (if any) in regard to thecanker? Would you advise 
the bromo cbloralline and laudanum treatment or shall I let her go? 
I feed almost wholly on bread and milk diet, that is, hominy, farina, 
corn and the like, with a little soup and such once ina while. Ans. 
See treatment recommended in answer to “‘W. H.S.’’ Get some blue 
ointment (Ung. hydreegyn) and rub it in over the hairless spots, hav- 
ing first cleansed with warm water and soap. Do this night and 
morning. 


THE MASTIFF PUPPIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The case of these animals, predestined to renown, may 
appear a trifling one, as it probably is, of itself, but it and the 
discussion on it, strike right home to the vital interests of dog 
show law (conspicious by its.abscence in effect). 

Mr. Elliot Smith makes a decided mistake when he says 
‘the amount paid by the exhibitor is of no concern to any 
but the managers.” It is a matter of concern to every 
competitor that every other one has paid the same that he 
has. Where the money goes to matters not to him, but he 
will object decidedly to any “‘ground floor” operations, and it 
is plainly contrary to all ideas of fairness that A.’s litter of 
half a dozen, who has paid $5 for the lot, should compete with 
B.’s one, who has paid $3 (or is it $5?). This is too plain for 
argument. If it is none of the exhibitor’s concern that his 
competitors pay less than he does, what business is it of the 
club that the exhibitor of a litter with their dam, makes 
money by it? “The amount (made) by the exhibitor is of no 
concern to any but the (exhibitor).”. And Mr. Smith is way 
off in sneering at Mr. Gregg as taking advantage of a ‘‘narrow- 
minded technical objection.” A strict interpretation of rules 
may be narrow-mindedness, but if so, plenty of us are narrow- 
minded enough to demand it. No one can for an instant 
suspect any collusion between Mr. Smith, Mr. Stevenson and 
the judge; no evidence has been produced showing it. But 
this case is only another instance of the fundamentally wrong 
policy of show managers, fully justifying the term of 
‘‘tyranny” I have often used in connection with them. They 
seem to forget that the exhibitor has just the same right to a 
strict logical interpretation of a rule, that the club has to the 
rule itself. Instead of this, managers seem to think they are 
autocrats and may construe the rule to please themselves, 
now this way, now that, or-to enact anew post facto one 
whenever they choose. This was notoriously the case at the 
Philadelphia Kennel Club’s show, it was so at New York this 
spring, and seems to have been the same there this fall. 

The “Vanity” and allied cases, this mastiff puppy case and 
the refusal of the Philadelphia Kennel Club to allow a judge 
to award equal firsts, are all illustrations of the assumption of 
divine rights by show managers. I honestly believe that Mr. 
Elliot Smith believes he is acting for the best interests of dog 
interests, but he forgets that the exhibitor has a right to his 
view of the case. e get lots of “rot” to the effect that the 
interests of breeders, exhibitors, and show clubs are so 
dependant on each other that show clubs cannot afford to be 
unjust to the exhibitor. The short and easy answer to such 
‘poppy cock” is, that if nobody did things that they could 
not afford to do, there would be precious few bankruptcies. 

Now as to Rule 17. Snooks is a manager of a show club. 
He is sure that his dog Mudlark is the best in the country, 
but he is afraid that some obstinate judge may think that 
Tom Collins’s dog Buster is better; so Snooks gets his show set 
early in the season, gets Tom Collins to enter Buster, and by 
hook or crook gets Buster beaten, or in some other way, gets 
Tom mad. Thomas, in the innocence of unsuspicion writes to 
the papers, giving Snooks’s club Hail Columbia, or perhaps he 
tells the judge in the ring that he don’t know a Bullfoundland 
from a spointer; anyhow, Snooks gets Tom on the line, and 
with a refreshing and admirable regard for dog interests 
informs Thomas: ‘Mr. Collins, you have misconducted your- 
self in regard to our show, and we disqualify you.” Tom is 
disqualitied at all the ring shows, and Snooks and Mudlark 
sweep the board. Now wi ee of dog show events 
for the last two years, say t the foregoing is so very 
unlikely to happen? But some one says, ‘‘Oh, but the exhibitor 
can appeal to the executive committee.” cy te to your 
granny. By the time the executive committee has acted on 
the appeal, the season will be over, and Snooks has gained all 
he wanted. Besides, what isthe use‘of appealing from one 
Philip (drunk or sober) to a dozen Philips, all in one boat. 
Or suppose some club has a spite against some exhibitor, how 
easy to a him and so work its revenge. Iam told 
that a well known exhibitor had his entries refused at the 
non-sporting show, and the only visible grounds were personal 
feeling, and refusing entries and disq are much akin, 


OLEATES.—Editor Forest and Stream: Having killed the lice, de- 
stroyed the parasitoid diseases, and healed the seres, we now wish 
to make the hair grow again. And again the oleates, which have so 
recently been introduced to the medical profession, and proving 
themselves to be the most effectual means for treatment of a variety 
of diseases, Iam pleased to call your attention to, in conjunction, 
however, this time with another agent. The oleate of mercury with 
the oil of ergot will almost make hair grow on the palm of your hand. 
Oleate of mercury 1 to 2 parts, oil of ergot 7 to 8 parts, mixed thor- 
ougbly and applied has proven most efficacious in my hands in pro- 
moting the growth of hair, removing the harsh and dry look, giving 
brightness and lustre to the new growth. Let me add that the above 
application will be found equally as beneficial in the loss of hair of 
tbe human head as of the canine parasitic diseases.—Sans Souc! KEN- 
NELS. [The oleates are now quite extensively used in the treatment 
of the parasitic skin troubles, and also in subacute and chronic in- 
flammations of the skin. They consist of the combination of oleic 
acid and the oxides of zinc, mercury and lead. Probably the — 
ments of these drugs, as the zinc oxide, lead iodide or the fami : . 
blue ointment are just as effective. Tne oleates of mercury show f 
not be of greater strength than 6to10 per cent. A salve made 0’ 
vaseline or cosmoline and carbolic acid is a most excellent remedy. 
The strength should not exceed two or three grains to the —_. 
The parts should always be first shaved and thoroughly clean 
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best with that amount of shot. Let them use as bore and heavy 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass., Dec. 2.—At Riverside Range this afternoon 
t i 2 guns as they want and as much powder, but limit the shot.—HAammer - 


. The “oil of ergot’’ is non-offici- 
erm water aad coaslle, oon. ‘eh a number of the City Guards participated in a rifle shoot. A strong 


¥ tion on the skin than that derived 

- eae e any aeean properties, The oleat of mercury and all | wind was blowing. The scores, out of a possible 50, follow: LESS. 

: rations of mercury have a selective action on glandular stric- | Corp Barnum.... .... 445444444441 4 88 4244544424137 | NEW ENGLAND SHOOT.—The fact that the badge of the New 

eeand so on the — of the = paar pn ——_ ens oo Fas pikisehete 2433434444—35 ee 545382444337 Eni land ‘Trap Shooters’ Association was to be shot for. at Walnut 
ent.) the oleate is an excellent external application. ss ee seceeceee cecseeeeere ress —36 on the 8d, combined with the splendid weather condition, caused 
cror than this it is absorbed sufficiently to produce symptoms of | Priv Hutchins.......................+:. 3208335334—29  5540848342—33 | 9 large turnout of shooters, as well as interested friends, at the 


The first prize, won by Corporal Barnum, is a very exquisitely 
wrought gold medal, appropriately inscribed. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Dec. 6.—Half a dozen local riflemen put in 
an hour and a half to two hours’ practice at the West Manchester 
range this afternoon, and did very fair service. Mr. Dodge excelled, 
and out of twenty-seven shots made oaiose bullseyes. The ap- 
pended summary shows the work accomplished, all at 200yds.: 

Creedmoor Target, Practice Match. 
MES os cestecancesod —- MOR occ xssccnwsers 4344433 —25 


Creedmoor Target, Match B. 
Three cards, seven shots each, possible 105. 

W E Killey..........28 29 MR i eevess cand 27 29 «.. Bb 
J Lawrence ........ 29 29 ..—58 AB Dodge.......... 88... 83 
Creedmoor Target, Match C. 

Three cards, 10 shots each, possible 150. - 


stronge . di 

isoning, early indicated by enlargement of the salivary glands, 
oe yuine. salivation and fetid breath. In the parasitic ekin dis- 
es and in most of the non-parasitic skin affections the hair follicles 
pon not destroyed, and with proper care as to cleanliness will send 
out the bairs themselves. The external applications are merely ad- 
uvants to a natural process.] 

Wm. H.S.,. Carson City, Nevada.—I desire information through 
the correspondents column of your paper. The case is as follows: 
Town, & thoroughbred setter dog, aged nine months. This dog 
has not been trained to any extent worth reporting, has not been 
accustomed to enter the water, has been brought up on milk, bread, 
oatmeal and very little boiled meat. For two months last past, he 
nas been troubled with irritation in one ear, causing an incessant 
scratching with the hindleg. An unpleasant odor comes from the 
ear. Some callit canker. Ihave used a wash of sugar of lead and 


= The badge was won by H. W. Eager, of the Worcester Asso- 
jation, after a sharp and interesting contest. Following the badge 
match sevelal team matches were shot as well as several sweepstake 
matches. The winner of the challenge badge desires that no chal- 
lenges be sent to him to shoot for the badge until after Dec. 12, as his 
business is such that it would inconvenience him to accept. The 
records of the day are appended: 

First event (5 clay birds)—Dickey first, Adams, Bartlett, Webber 
and Nichols divided second, De Rochemont third. 

Second event (7 clay birds)}—Stanton and Davis first, Bartlett and 
Allen divided second, De Rochemont and Evans divided third. 

Third event (3 pairs clay birds)—De Rochemont and Allen first, 
Dickey second, Webber and Nichols divided third. 

Fourth event (7 birds)—Dickey and Field first, DeRochemont sec- 
ond, Gray, Cooper, Holden and Cutting divided third, Webber and 
Tidsbury divided fourth. 


, , alternating with choride of lime, syringing the same 
cartolic eat with <n uae soap and im, Tne treatment I | F J Drake.......... 42 42 44—128 A BDodge......... 46 47 ..— 98 Fifth event (7 clay-birds)—Eager, Tidsbury and Allen first, Davis, 
continued for six weeks. The.cracks in the ear have healed and it | J Hodge............ 40 41 41—122 J Lawrence........ 43 .. ..— 43] Webber and Dickey divided second, Holden and Stanton divided 


third, DeRochemont fourth. 
Sixth event (3 pairs clay-birds)—Holden and Gilman first, Dickey, 
Gray and Davis divided second, Bartlett third, Cooper fourth. 
Seventh event (challenge match): 
H W Eager... .....11111111111111111111011111111111111101111011 110110--45 


jooks pale, white and clean, the redness having disappeared, but the 
odor remains. Please state through your columns a remedy for this 
trouble. Ans. Your treatment of the ears is good. Better than this. 
however, isa wash as follows: Monsell’s solution of iron. 2 ounces; of 


NEWARK, N. J.—Tho well-know rifle shot Louis Pahls, of the 
Essex Clnb, died on Wednesday, Dec. 3, at his home in Belmont 
avenue, He stood high, not only in the estimation of his club, but 
with all who knew him, and the Association loses a valuable member. 


cerine, 2drams. Apply with ear sponge night and morning after | yr, Pahis’ shooti ualities were seldom excelled, he being the 
ayensing the part with warm water and castile soap. youngest shot in the dab only twenty-two years of age, and had at- | O R Dickey....... 11110111111111111111100211111111110111111111111010—44 
tained | the highest average from year to year in clup shooting. The ee _ reseee ee aariatiatiatna iitetiaanaatcaeee ae 
eee = ; al avis...... d | 101 L 1 00001101— 
New Process Doo Biscurr.—“‘I have tried the New Process Dog | Essex Rifle Club met on Friday evening last and adopted appropriate | &wtaw 7°.” 11111111111010011110110111001011.101100111100001100—23 
Biscuits and find them very satisfactory. They do not Uisorder the P ane event (10 single birds)}—Cooper first. Eager.second, Tidsbury, 
ol 


en and Lewis divided third, Field fourth. 

Ninth event (3 pars clay-birds)—DeRochemont and Gilman divided 
first, Bartlett, a and Tidsbury divided second, Brown and 
Knowles divided third, Davis and Snow divided fourth. 

Tenth event (team match): 


stomach or cause scours. I have great pleasure in recommending 
them as a very superior dog food.’’—Dr. Francis Brings, State 
Veterinary Surgeon of Pennsylvania. Hundreds of other testimoni- 
als from veterinary surgeons and breeders equally as strong as above. 


THE TRAP. 


Sepia who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 




















he New Process Meat Biscuits are made by an entirely new formula, ; ; : 
a contain ingredients found in no other brand. a mont delicate quested to write on one side of the 3 kal only. Massachusetts First Team. Malden Team. 
dogs eat them with relish. No starving down needed. rial box : ve Five 
of 30 Ibs. sent prepaid for $5. Liberal discouat to the trade.—Adv. THE BEST GUN FOR CLAY-PIGEONS. Ten Three stright- Ten Three straight- 
a Editor Forest and Stream: singles. pairs. away. singles. pairs. away. 
F. &. Chamberlain, the inventor of the Chamberlain Cartridge | Dickey ....... 9 6 5 Adams........ 4 4 5 
Worms In Doas.—One dose acure. ‘‘Scalford, near Melton Mow- | Loader writes: “I prefer a full choked (both barrels) 10-gauge, one | De Rochemont 9 6 5 Robinson. .... 6 5 & 
bray, Jan. 7, 1872. Keeping as I do so many valuable mastiffs—prob- | pound of gun to each fifteen pounds of shooter, 30to 32 barrel. I} Tidsbury ...... 0 5 3 Nichols....... 7 3 4 
ably as many as any breeder in England—I have used Naldire’s | think the shooter should use a gun of less drop for clay-pigeon - - = - -—- = 
Powders, and consider them an effectual, speedy, and safe remedy | shooting than for field or boat work.” 24 17 13—56 17 12 12—41 
for dogs. W. B. Wynn.” Naldire’s Worm Powders, the great Britis H. W. Eager, of Marlboro, Mass., writes: ‘‘In regard to my views Worcester First Team. Independent Team. 
remedy, are sold by McKesson & Robbins, 91 Fulton street, New York. | of clay-pigeon gun, I say 10-gauge without any question, 82-in. barrel, | Eager........ 9 t 8 EMR ccces cee: 6 5 Ww 
Price $1. Manufacturers: Wright & Holdsworth, 3 Spur street, Lon- | and my idea is 34in.; Thave ordered one to be 34 sure and longer if | Davis......... 8 8 5 Williams... .. 6 3 3 
don, England.—Adv. they can get it. My reason is that you can hold a long gun onasmall | Webber ...... 7 4 3 Buffum....... 7 5 4 
pee RE AR TIS object like a ‘‘clay”’ better than a short one. In regard to the choke — — — —_ iam ae 
I would like one barrel just as close as it can be made, the other just 24 12 13—49 19 1 739 
° . a little more open; because in double shooting one can’t take too Brockton Team. Lowell First Team. 
Rifle and Gra pt Shooting . much time on the first pigeon, and a larger patvern helps one a great | Bartlett}... .. 7 5 4 Title. sass 6 4 2 
deal sometimes, but the poorer the shooter the closer he wants his | Allen..... a 3 4 eis aie<sue. 6 5 3 
un to shoot, asarule. You know enough about trap-shooting to | Wilbur... 8 4 5 Knowles...... 8 4 0 
= a a Se is oer very oy 7 ae — be hensted = z = oe = ~~ ‘~ 
yy one who has had much practice in the art, andja medium choke is 2 Es 
RANGE AND GALLERY. much better for a young stooter. As to weight, I think many make Exeter Team. Massachusetts Second Teana. 
- a mistake in buying light = for — I like from 10 to 11 | Gerrish........ q 4 5 6 3 3 
NEW YORK vs. BRIDGEPORT.—Dec. 4.—A match was shot at | pounds, because a person in shooting is very apt to be a littlenervous, | Cooper... .... 9 5 5 5 5 4 
Bridgeport yesterday between teams of five from the Bridgeport and witha aeany a in 7 hands, 1 know it steadies me, and the | Stark.......... 2 4 8 2 1 
Rifie Club an: the New York Rifle Club. The original arrangement | £u% I can shoot best I call the best gun. ¥ - — — _- — eo 
contemplated a team of eight men and two reserves. Our ten men Anonymous,’’ of New —— writes as follows: ‘As regards 11 14—48 19 10 8—37 
had faithfully promised to be on hand, but as only five of them ap- best gun for clay-pigeon shooting, I think 10-bore gun, weight nine to Worcester Second Team. Lowell Second Team. 
peared the teams were necessarily limited to that number. The ten pounds (nine pounds preferred); both barrels _bored alike, heavy | Holden........ 8 3 5 Faulkner...... 6 4 1 
conditions of the match were: 15 shots per man, 200yds. off-hand, | Choke, length, 30 to 32in. The gun [use for clay-pigeons is a $125 gun, Gilman........ 7 6 3 Hartford...... 6 4 3 
Massachusetts target; possible 180. There was a very annoying wind | 10-gauge, nine pounds two ounces, length, Sins.; patterns, 652 right | Field........ .. 7 3 3 DOGOF .. 22. sax 2 5 3 
from 8 to 10 o’clock, which rendered close holding difficult. Most of | barrel, 640 left barrel. at 40yds. 30in. circle, using five drams powder, ee ae = =< i= re 
the Bridgedort boys put up very creditable scores under the circum- | 0n€ and one-quarter ounces No.9 shot. Now, when this gun hits a 22 12 11—45 14 7—34 
stances. clay-pigeon with No.8 chilled shot it is sent intoatoms. Another Narragansett Team. Middlesex Team. 
Bridgeport. New York. great point to be observed is the manner and regularity of loading | Tinker......... 7 4 4 Oc vae. anne 6 3 2 
Hubbard....... SSO 153 Duane...... . 140 shells. If aman wants to do good shooting, or expects to do good j Gray.......... 9 4 1 SP 4 4 
Beardsley....... ae Todd..... ...189 shooiing, he must load his gun with proper charge. If he wants to | Brown........ 5 4 4 Schaeffer...... 3 6 w 
MR eter) ome 14 Howlett 134 do regular shooting he should use one charge, and be sure his shells _ _ _ — — ~ 
NOthMAgle. ..:...06<0se00% 135 Herbert 131 all have ene even and exact load. I believe if he loads four drams 21 12 9—42 12 13 6--31 
and then five drams powder he will find tbe charges vary in pattern Eleventh event (five single birds)—Adams, Gerrish. DeRochmont 





GN cae ace, ne annace ---.121—710 McInnes ... 131—675 
While disclaiming any intention of disparaging the signal victory 
of the Bridgeport boys, I must say that our team was heavily handi- 
capped by a feeling of discouragement at the utter lack of support 
given us by our club. When men go into a match expecting to be 
beaten they are seldom disappointed. We were = hospitably 
entertained by the Bridgeport boys, and had a thoroughly good time 
in spite of our defeat, which we do not regard as an unmixed evil b 
any means, as we hope that 1t will stir up life in the club where all 
other means have failed signally. We hope to get the Bridgeport 
boys on here early in the new year, and we wiil try to give them as 
warm a welecome—in every sense of the word—as they gave us,— 


and Dickey divided first, Stark and Gore divided second, Derby. Field 
and Stanton divided third, Bates and Snow divided fourth. 

Twelfth event (three pairs clay-birds)—DeRochmont, Eager and 
Cooper divided first, Gerrish, Sawyer and Stark divided second, Tids- 
bury third, Adams fourth. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 2.—The annual shoot of the O’Neal Gun 
Club of Stockton was held at Hank Mount’s place on Thanksgiving 
Day. The first match was made at 12 birds, 30yds, rise, Hurlingham 
rules, from ground traps. Entrance $5, and money divided into four 
purses. This shoot also included the club shoet for the medal, the 
first 10 birds counting. The scores were as follows; 


and penetration; if they vary in this manner they will necessarily 
notice it. A great many condemn a gun, my firm belief is, that it is 
either the man or the irregularity of the shell loading. For I have 
seen the worst guns made make the best scores when handled by a 
good shot. I am not partial to any gun or any make of gun. I believe 
them all good if a man knows how to use them. I often hear a man 
damn his gun on the charge because shot hit the pigeon and did not 
break it. This I have seen often. Why? One man you find shootin 

two and one-half drams powder three-quarter ounce shot, one wad 
over powder. He expects to break a pigeon. Another happened not 
to center his sight well; the outside shot happened to graze the target 














James Duane, Adjutant N. Y. R. C. and not break it. ‘Its the d—d gun don’t shoot close enough,’ says | [, | Huntley....... 110111011111—10 E Leffler........... 11011011 w— 6 
he. I have found out that when they did geta gwn that shot close @ 3 Hees.......<.. 111111111111—12 _F. J Leffler 111111111100—10 
After the match and the departure of the New York club, the home | enough, they could not bit a flock of barns.” CE Rich .... 1100 withdn— 2 AE Meyers ee 111013111111--11 
club shot a team match of four under the captaincy of Messrs. Noth- CA Merrill. 12.7! 110111111111-11 FN Lastreto...... 111111101111—-11 
nagle and Beardsley. The large score of Mr. Hubbard was the Frank Post........1111111111 —10 Frank Smith..//. 11100 wthdn— 3 
feature of the match. The score is given below: NORTH SIDE GUN CLUB.—Regular monthly match for club medal, | Wiliam Burnett...0101111111 — 8 JS Dansam....... 110100 wdn— 3 
; 10 shots, 200yds. Woodside, Long Island, Dec. 3; Barlow 27yds., others 25yds.: Fred Post ......... 01101011 w— 5 C Hohenshell.....0000110 wdn— 2 
NOON oo occ tc nck cawessdieas< 7 611 91110 611 10 11— 92 NIE ccvdiscusuessceved WEEIEEE=—7 BEORCG 22. coc ceccscccece 1110110—5 | H Hohenshell..... 1101111110w— 8 HH Moore........ 11111011 a 
MNO nooo oidecc ance heccvanceena ” * 910 9 910 11 11 11-100 Krumbeak .. --.100110I—4_ Eberhardt 0110101—4 | Another match was made between seven of the “cracks,” to shoot 
BES cinackiavce. adeessucananes Zs . 10 2 6101010 8— 93 Manning . ...1000100—2 Grau... 1010111—5 | at 12 birds, 2lyds. rise, plunge traps, under State Sportsman Associa- 
PORE ko. cccnacesevndsccadans 710 910 10 10 6 12 10 11— 95—380 | Dr Franz. .0010101—3 Lyons... 1001011—4 | tion rules, $5 entrance. The scores were as follows: C. J. Haas 10 
ORE og a5. aces ccadvesesues 910 8 51010 711 9 10— 89 Tapken .. .1100111—5 Helmken................ 11110015 |G. g, Rich 11, F, N. Lastredo 11, A. E. Meyer 11, F. J. Leiner 11. L.T. 
MEBUNE <3 3). scijtes'onsues cessne 11 11 10 11 11 11 12 11 11 12—111 Duryea .... .1110101-5 Kroger...............0.- 1111111—7 | Hfuntley 10, D. A. Merrell 11. The four who took eleven birds each 
SE ai ndetxasscecescanpineouael 11 012 410 8 610 910— 79 Saunders ............ ....1001111—5 eked the oot . ‘ 
Bassett 2.2.00 cscs cocsese sevess 109 9 9 9 611 8 8 9— 88-367] Tie at three birds—Barlow, 29yds., 1; Kroger, 27yds., 2. ? 


HARTFORD, Conn., Dec. 8.—Thursday afternoon clay-pigeons 
were broken by two gun clubs, the Spencer men being the guests of 
the home shots. The Colt club’s weekly practice is attracting young 
men to the science of shooting on the wing. The scores were: 


MILTON, Mass.—At a regular meeting of the Berdan Rifle Associa- 
tion, Dec. 4, the award of prizes in the fall series of matches, shot at 
Bellevue Park Range, North Quincy, were as follows: Berdan trophy 
cup to M. A. King, 200yds. off-hand, to be held until the first regular 


Hachting. 

















pe Hedgri ons a ‘eaen te - are on mr aa B Mr Fol wiitotatitth a Mi Bl 111100010111010—9 

If won three consecutive times the winner of the same shali hold it | Mr Folsom..... -~ PF DULL, ........ 

ashis own. Tt is gold lined, and supported by four erossed rifles, or- | Mr Miner..../-M1141111101110—18 Mr Huntoon:, 110001110000010—6 A STEAM YACHT IN ft, GALE ON LAKE 

namented with deer heads, quail, hounds, etc. e range is supplie r Spencer... ae y 

with a fine shooting caane, tae ets, and black dials, which intents Colt Club. 7 cross Ontario on a summer night is one thing, but in an October 

the value of each shot. A telephons is soon to be used in connection | EC Howe...... 011111111011101—12_& J Chureh.....101000101(01011—7 gale itis a very different matter, as all on board the Ruth, a 

with the house and targets, making one of the best equipped ranges | W Johnson.....111111110111010—12 H Andrus....... 010100 111110110—7 | staunch little schooner-rigged steam yacht. 79ft. long, belonging to 

in the country: A C Collins.....111101110111011—12 A McMullen. . . 100000110011101—7 | the Oswego Y. C.. realized on a stormy night last fall. At2A. M. the 
Berdan Trophy Cup. George Best....111011101111001-11 J Cook.. ....... 000101001000011—5 | Ruth steamed out into the darkness, against a heavy swell rolling in 

MA King........... 30 3) 32-92 J Smith. ......... ..80 28 28-86 | M Cook........ .111001110011100— 9 C H Smith, Jr. ..011100011000000—5 | #cross the lake, A turn or two on deck to make sure that our sea 

CW Elmor ) 29 31-90 J Bunton... 25 27 27—79 | H M Jacobs... 110001110100111— 9 J White.........100000100101000—4 | Jegs were all —_ and then we were glad toseek shelter in the cabin. 

DB Ernst.. +26 38 24—78 | SF Colt.... ... 000101 111101101— 9 J P James...... 000000100001010—3 gy ba iy =~ se openly seg > — a or are. 

* eee es atcettia he ri-emronige ee strength, until a thousand demons seemed to have hold’ of the little 


MALDEN GUN CLUB.—Saturday afternoon, Dec. 6, witnessed 
some fine shooting at Wellington. Buffum challenged Pratt for the 
gold medal but did not capture it. The other events: 

ao pigeons—Pratt first, Purington and Loring second. Snow 


boat, ratuling the rigging, howling and shrieking, and pulling and 
pushing at the hull, until it seemed as though they would turn her 
completely over. One blow on the port quarter heavier then the pre- 
ceding ones, threw gall to leeward except the master, who, held in 
his berth by a door hooked open, gazed gleefully on the boatswain at 
full length in a corner, the owner of the Katie Gray with the contents 
of an ice oe in his face, prone on the floor beneath the “‘Attor- 
ney,” while the first officer, opening his stateroom door, looked 
blandly out, and asked whether anything was the matter. The gale 





MARM@e......0: on. . 21 21+4=87 
DB Ernst....... 21 23 22 23+0=89 H A King. 19 20 20 22+4=85 
J Williams...... 21 21 22 20+4=88 CW Elmor 21 21 21 214+0=84 
N Godfrey...... 20 21 21 214+-4=87 J Smith.......... 21 20 22 204+-0=83 
CANNELURED, 


BOSTON, Dec. 6.—The attendance of the riflemen at Walnut Hill 
to day was small, although the weather conditions were excellent. 
Scores are appended: 


2. Five pigeons—Snow and Loring first, DeRochmont and Ward- 
well second. 

3. Five pigeons, five traps—DeRochmont first, Wardwell second, 
Adams third. 

















Rest Match. 4. Three pair—Evans and Shumway first, Nichols and DeRoch- reased, th rometer going down like the hand o 

PATON EE. , c siacic « scseh dake cislexseeess 10 10 81010 910 1 10 10--96 | mont second, Snow and Scott third. = i: ‘oan a tener a poner om hours before False Duck Light 
STD SAD a vciac cise nissan isleisinuewaati 910 8 10 10 10 10 10 10 10-93 | 5. Five pigeons—Pratt and Nichols first, Adams and Snow second. | appeared on our starboard bow. Our crew, who had brought the 
Be Roos vckeiavacuccosnce! savecnel 1010 910 9 8101010 8—94]| 6. Five pigeons—Snow first, Adams second. yacht from Florida, were all deep-water sailors, and it was amusing 
OMEBORRO: <2 2 0 22sen esse ecnas4s sachs 7 8101010 819 9 9 7—88| 7. Five pigeons—Loring first, beRochmont and Evans second, Snow | to note the surprise with which they gazed at such a storm on an in- 
BY PONG xe coc. so sian cecavenceseae 910 8 81010 8 7 7 6—83 | third. 7 ¢ Jand lake. With the loss of a boat from the davits, the masthead 
Victory Match. 5 8. Kive pigeons, five traps—Nichols and Evans first, Adams and light, a thorough drenching of the cabin cushions from seas that had 
Ee GM 5. sews Sas) aa aatgadau waeenen 10 4 8 5 5 8 % 810 9~74 | DeRochmont second, Scott third. ; to pour themselves over the top of the house and through the joints 
RP OUMEMIRES C50 o54 ceciccels asinaduaees ee 6 8 7 910 8 8 4 6 6-72) 9. Three pair—Adams and Evans first, Nichols and DeRochmont | of jron shutters, blinds and glass, we steamed across South Bay 
CIBER a ss Scibacnetesaqiuadonenanaaens 2 6 810 5 0 6 6 5 772] second, Scott third. about daylight into the waters of the Bay of Quinte, safe at last, in 
Creedmoor Practice Match. 10. Ten birds—DeRochmont first, Pratt second, Loring and Adams spite of a gale that brought destruction to larger and stronger craft 
Manesco ascessaceecteae 5 5 4555 5 4 5 4-47] third. K. G. | 

yd Tufts. Ses icnvesd truer wwodas oes 5 4 . 4 ‘ 4 4 ‘ 5 -<@ aa o-. bag ae Colt Gun, Ctub “a but little ror 
Alert MMBOP........20.cesersensoarees ees 55 45 —4% | shooting to-day, and even that poor, because of high winds. Six men, / THE PRICE OF LEAD.—Yachtsmen who contemplate building, or 
WER OMIEN So, eis co Utes na ae ea 3 5 44 5 3 4 8 4 5 3~—40] however, scored as follows: who are making changes in their boats, will find it to their advantage 
Creedmoor Prize Match. George Best. ...101101011100101—9 J Cook.......... 000001001011010—5 to use lead ballast, as the price of late has been remarkably low. Ten 
W Charles. . eae deaee 555555 45 5 5&49/JJ Peard........111000000100011I-6 H Andrus.......010001000111000—5 years since lead sold in London for £24 5s., while to-day it is worth 
E B Souther 5545445 5 4 5—46| EC Howe.......001001000111000—5 FGreen.... .... 010000010101000—4 | ‘10 5s,: and while in Jan., 1683, it was worth 4.80cts., now it is worth 
z H Oler 4555445 5 5 4-45] Tiesof5: E. C. Howe, 11000; J. Cook, 11001; H. Andrus, 10. about 3.37i¢cts. The production of lead in 1876 was 327,000 tons, while 
E _— z 46464 ; 4 5 4-45] NEW DORP,S.1.—The second pigeon match between the Wash- | last year it reached 475,000, and promises to increase still furtner. Its 
OK. 2.66. es ec cscs eeceeeoee 4445 45 5 4 4-43 | ington Heights and Algonquin Gun Clubs took place at New Dorp, | value for ballast is now universally admitted, and it is now nearly as 


cheap as iron, as the latter will deteriorate in a few years and is then 
wortbless, while the lead is as good after years of use as when new, 
and can always be recast. Its advan over iron are so great, that 
at present prices there is little reason for preferring the latter. 


NEW CUTTERS.—Besides the two cutters building in Boston, two 
are now building by Fay of Southampton, Mr. Warren’s 47-tonner, 
and a little 27ft. cutter for a Philadelphia pa. The design is 
now ready for a new 20-tonner, 50ft. long, fora New York yachtsman, 
a 2-tonner on the lines of the Windward will be started svon in Chi- 
cago; and San Francisco, besides the 5-tonnor mentioned last week, 

have a little 2-tonner from England via steamer. A pretty good 
showing for the beginning of winter and the “dull times. 


S. I., and resulted in a victory for the Washingtor Heights Club, who 
beat their opponents by 9 birds. Mr. Disbrow, of the victorious team, 
won the gold badge, killing 9 out of 10 birds, 


GUNS FOR CLAYS.—Editor Forest and Stream: “C. M. 8.” is in 
favor of light guns and limiting the amount of powder. I don’t 
think the weight of the gun nor the amount of powder does the kill- 
ing. Limit the amount of shot, say to as small a quantity as the 12- 
bores want, and then let a man shoot a gun of any weight or gauge. 
I cannot see where the 12-gauge guns have the least chance to grum- 
ble, if the amount of shot is limited, I would as soon have an oppon- 
ent in a match with a 4 or 8-bore as with a 12if — of shot is 
limited anywhere from loz. to 13g, as the small-bore will shoot the 


PORTLAND, Me., Nov. 27.—The shooting match between company 
teams from the Portland Mechanic Blues and the Biddeford ht 
Infantry took place at the Deering range this afternoon. Following 
18 the score, distance 200yds.: 

Portland Team. Biddeford Team. 
Sergt J R Marsh...... 44443—19 Sergt John Akley.... 20 
Sergt Anderson...... 43343—17 Sergt A Kimball ... .4p344—19 
Priv P O’Brien ......34434—18 Priv Chas Brown. 
Priv E Darker. . 33343 -16 Priv Miles Wyman. . .34332— 
Priv F P Bailey... 32343-—-15—85 Priv W G Parker..... 04045—13—85 

The tie was shot off by Sergt. Marsh of the Blues and Sergt. Akley 
of the Infantry, Score 19 to 17 in favor of the Portland team. 
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steam yacht 


and most of them have taken part in the races on the lake. 


owner, Mr. 


rated 100A, at Lloyds’. She is rigged as a schooner. 


by the mail steamer Don. The latter struck the yacht and knocked 
her counter off, carrying the dinghy off the deck, and throwing over- 


was taken to Poole for repairs. 
LISTS OF WINNERS AND RACES,—In the list 


2 starters, Mirage winning. Cruiser sailed 14 races, winning 10 firsts, 
instead of 9 as in the list. 

LLOYD’S YACHT REGISTER.—We have received the second 
supplement to the Yacht Register of 1884, containing alterations and 
additions to Nov.'15. Among the new yachts classed are Genesta, 
74.78 tons register and Nourmahal 372.6 tons register. The latter is 
—- 100A. Nourmahal is now dismantled and laid up at City 

sland. 

THE NEW 47-TON CUTTER.—The lead keel, of about 38 tons, 
is now ready, as is also the wooden one, and also her steel frames, as 

: she will be of composite build. In the same yard Irex is hauled out 
for scraping and planing to put her in condition for next year. 

NEW YORK HARBOR.—The Secretary of the Treasury has recom- 
mended an appropriation of $25,000 for a new survey of the harbor. 








Canoeing. 





CanoeErsts are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu 
nications of interest. 


CANOEING IN 1884. 


HE season just closed has been, as was predicted last spring, the 
most prosperous that canoeing has yetknown The ‘‘camp- 
fires”’ held Jast winter by the various clubs kept alive the general in- 
terest and stimuiated several branches of canoeing, especially that 
of building and fitting up; while the general interchange of ideas 
among canoeists made them better acquainted with each other. The 
subject of local meets was also discussed and plans laid which after- 
ward were fully carried out, It is due mainly to these meetings that 
the early spring found most of the canoes ready for use, overhauled, 
varnished, newly rigged; while in general excellence of model, fit- 
tings and rig the fleet was far ahead of any previous one. With the 
breaking up of winter the boats were afloat, their crews making the 
most of the time allowed for pr:ctice before the spring meetings. 

During the winter the work of organizing new clubs also went on, 
and a number of members were added to the Association. Under the 
direction of Dr. Neidé the camp ground at Grindstone Island was 
located, all courses carefully surveyed and buoyed, and the bearings 
taken, so as to replace any lost marks, most of the work being done 
in a deep snow; while the numberless cther details of the meet were 
arranged long in advance, the results of such care being evident to 
ali when they finally met in August. 

The season really opened with the meets of May 39 on the Hudson 
and the Connecticut. The former was held on the site of the old fort 
just below Newburg, and was attended by fifty canoeists from the 
neighborhood of the Hudson River, from Albany to New York. The 
camp lasted three days, during which time a series of races were 
held. The main contest, a match between the Snake and the Dot, 
was not decided on account of the rough water, neither boat com- 
pleting the course after being out for several hours. The meet was 
attended by a number of new canoeists who had never visited the 
annual camps. and resulted in an increased interest in canoeing along 
the entire length of the Hudson. 

Un the same days a meet was held on the Connecticut River below 
Springfield, at which the Hartford and Springfield clubs were present 
with some other canoeists, the occasion roy a@ success in every 
way. Following these were the meets of the Eastern canoeists on 
the Merrmac River on June 14-16, andon Lake George July 24-27, 
the latter on the site of the first A.C.A. meets. Besides these, several 
clubs have had short opening cruises, or meets of a purely local 
character, as the Rondout C. C., on July 4-7. 

The results of these meetings have been to promote good feeling 
and acquaivtanceship among canoeists, as owing to the smaller 
pumver present, men become better acquainted than at a meet of 
three or four hundred. A healthy spiri: of rivalry is also esta'.lisbed 
among the various clubs, as 10 who shall have the best canoes, the 
most complete outfit, the most skilful sailors, the most therough 
discipline, the neatest uniform, and who shall excel in camp cookery. 
This competition bas already raisea the standard of excellence in all 
these departments of ee The meets are also occasions for an 
interchange of ideas, and as they are usually enlivened by more or 
less spirited debates over questions of suiling, cruising and camp 
economy among men from different localities and adherents of differ- 
ent branches of the sport, they are directly responsible for many 1m- 
provements. 

The Newburg meet, for instance, with the high wind and rough 
water, made ap) nt to many who had at first condemned her, the 
merits of Com. Whiilock’s large canoe Guenn, and explained to those 
familiar only with up river work and light canoes, the value of several 

juts in the New York boats. The local spring 2 eets have proved 

n every way a success, and have become a permanent and valuable 
feature of American canoeing. Being within the reach of many who 
have not leisure to travel 400 miles, or more perhaps, to the grand 
meet, they bring in many who would not otherwise join, ard each 
one promotes the spread of canoeing over a large tract of country. No 
definite plans are as yet laid for 85, but canoeists are all ready for 
such outings as those of last year, and are already discussing the 
subject ainong themselves. 

Of course the main event of the canoeist’s calendar was the annual 
meet in August, for which preparations had been going on for the 
previous year. The question of a meeung place was widely dis- 
cussed in the fall. many favoring the old camp at the Canoe Islands 
in Lake George, while others were in favor of a new site. The ques- 
tion also came up as to whether it was better to decide on a perma- 
nent location for the annual meet, eitber at Lake George or else- 
where, or to change each year. Tne majority favored the former 

lan, as involving less expense and much less work for the secretary, 
= no definite decision was arrived at. It was felt that Lake George 
was too far to expect the large Canadian contingent to come, and to 
accommodate them a site was selected on Grindstone Island, in the 
- Lawrence River, near the boundary line of Canada and the United 

tates. 

Here all preparations were carefully made in advance, the camp 
site cleared up, courses buoyed, landing stages laid down, dock and 
mess-shed built, arrangements made with a caterer to supply pro- 
visions, and with steam launches to carry passengers and mails to and 
from Clayton und Gananoque, and a ladies’ camp located, some dis- 
tance away from the main camp, so that when the first canoeist 
arrived, ali he had to do was to land and pitch his tent. 

For over three weeks the qniet islan:t was the scene of bustle and 
activity, races and short cruises ~ day, cawwp-fires and illuminations 
by night, —— on the water and by the fires, visits to Squaw Point, 
long-winded discussions of knotty points, such as all canoeists de- 
hght in, renewals of old friendships and the formation of new ones; 
under a glorious summer sky, and witb a perfect freedom from a 
the care and worry of busine-s, ma.ing a time to be looked back to 
= pleasant regret, and forward to its return in 1885 with eager 

longing. 

Se tnens were, as usual, a prominent feature of the meet, and 
while the calms *bat prevailed on several days interfered with the 
sailiag progra .me, on the whole they were very successful, 

This meet was the occasion of the inauguration of the ‘‘average 
record’’ system, an eotirely new feature in canoe racing, which was 
devised by members of the New York C.C. The tendency of racin, 
is naturally toward the production of extreme t; , and the devel- 
opment of aclass of semi-xmateurs who devote more time to the 
sport than most canveists are ab.e to do, with the sole aim of accumu- 
lating prizes, both very objectionable features. The attention of 
canoeists has long been drawn to the matter, partly by the condition 
of canoeing abroad, as compared with its progress here, and several 
schemes have been ey to remedy the matter, but none have 
been satisfactory. Under the rules, a man was allowed to bring as 








OSWEGO Y. (.—This club has pow six yachts of ten tons and over: 
Laura, Ethel, Cricket, Katie Gray, Fascination and Ella, besides the 
Ruth. On June 10, the owner of the Cricket received a 

dispatch from the Cy-net at Covurg, asking him to meet the latter 
that night at Big Sodus. eighty miles from Cobourg. At 5:40 P. M. 
the Cricket was under way, and with a good breeze made the rendez- 
vous at 11:45 P. M., just fifteen minutes after the Cygnet had 
anchored. Allof the yachts have made cruises during the summer, 


AMY.—Mr. E. D. Morgan, formerly owner of the schooner 
Wanderer, has — the steam yacht Amy from her former 
W. N. Stewart, and left Souchhampton on Nov. 22 for the 
Mediterranean. Amy was designed by Mr. St. Clare J. Byrne. and 
built at Port Glasgow, in 1880, of iron. She is 187.5ft. long, 27.4ft. 
beam and 14.6ft. depth of hold, with cylinders %6 and 46x27ins., and is 


AN ACCIDENT TO VANESSA.—The famous 20-tonner Vanessa, 
was run into on Nov. 8, about 7:3) P. M , when off St. Alvan’s Head, 


board the sou of the captain, who was druwned. The two hands left 
on the yacht broug it her safely into Swanage, and from there she 


ublished last 
week, Emmie C, should be credited with 4 races sailed, not 1; and 
Rita with 3 instead of 5. In the Hull Y. C. races of June 21, there 
were 5 starters in tifth class, Imogen winning, and in the sixth class 
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FOREST AND STREAM. (Deo. 11, 1864, 



































































































canoes are better understood, and it {s probable that their Canoes, 
now resembling closely in many respects the birch bark type, wilj 
mene materially in a few years, approaching more nearly the mod. 
ern type. 

The Iiterent of canoeists in improving their craft is no less than last 
year, and we may t a still greater improvement in all that per- 
tains to canoeing in the coming season. 


NEW YORK C. C. 


7s annual meeting of the New York C. C. was held at the regj- 

dence of Com. Whitlock, ou Taursday, Dec. 4. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year were: Commodore, Wm. Whitlock; Vice. 
Commodore, C. K. Munroe; Secretary and Treasurer, J. F. Newman; 
Executive Committee, H. O. Bailey, ©. J. Stevens. 

The report of the treasurer showed the club to be ina prosperous 
condition, with a balance of cash in hand. Although two rezattas 
had been held during the year, and the needed repairs made on the 
club house, the expenditures, under the careful management of the 
secretary, have been very small. The question of a new and larger 
club house was discussed, but it was decided that no action could be 
taken at present until the Rapid Transit Railroad was compieted, and 
the plans for the improvement of the water front have fully devel- 
oak The present house will be moved outside of the tracks before 
spring. Messrs, Bailey, Stephens and Clapp were appointed a com- 
mittee to print a new edition of the constitution and by-laws, and it 
was resolved that the treasurer’s report be printed and sent to all 
members. A committee was also appointed to make arrangements 
for the annual dimner, which will take place this week. It is pro- 
posed to make a departure from the established custom, and that the 
club shall cook their own dinner, as all canoeists should. To this end 
arrangements have been made with Miss Parloa forthe use of her 
kitchen and rooms, where a number of the clubmen will prepare the 
dinner under her direction. 

The club house being closed and the floats removed for the winter, 
many of the canoeists have moved their craft up the Kills, 
Esmeralda, Slipalong and Tramp are hauled up for the season— 
under the rafters of Marmalade Lodge—Mr. Stevens, the owner of the 
Tramp. being in England. : 

Surge is having deckflaps removed, and well lengthened so as to 
allow the crew to sit one foot nearer the bow. She will be in com- 
mission all winter, as will Lark, Psyche, Jersey Blue, Pirate, Freak, 
Nosquito and Jessica. Lark has been overhauled and varnished. 
Pirate has had 2in. more keel added and deckflaps removed. Mosquito 
will have new decks and well and new mast tubes, after her wreck 
last fall, and Jessica has been converted into a double canoe, carry- 
ing two persons easily, while with her extreme dimensions, 18x24, she 
is very fast. Mr. Vaux will have a new craft to succeed the Dot, and 
several other new boats will he added to the club during the winter. 


aay boats as he wished to a meet, so that those who cared little 
for the expense, or who could reach the camp easily, could bring 
special boats for each race, practically excluding from the races 
e cruiser who had trraveled hundreds of miles in his cruising 
boat, While this evil had never reached serious preeeene. the 
danger was apparent, as rivalry between the different clubs in- 
creased, even though the prizes offered were of nominal value. 

The new system, however,  Erawents all this, as the principal prizes 
are given to the five men having the best record for a series of races. 
The programme is so arranged as to include an equa] number of sail- 
ing and paddling races, in all of which each man will presumably 
compete. A certain mark is given to him in each race according to 
his position at the finish, and the first prize is awarded to the man 
who has the largest total for the entire series of races. Separate 
prizes for first and second in each race are also given, but as each 
man can use but one boat for all races, there will be no tendency to 
build mere racing machines. Should a man, for instance, build an 
extreme dling boat, in any class, he could at most win only a first 
prize (a silk flag) in one, or perhaps two races, while the man in the 
all-round boat, entering a dozen mixed races, will in all probability 
capture several first or second race prizes, besides coming in with a 
big score for the average prizes; while the average canoeist, in ordin- 
arily good condition, and in a fair cruising boat, by going into all 
races and doing his best, although he may take no race prizes, will 
have as good a chance as any for the average. Thus far the scheme 
has worked perfectly, and it really seems as though it would accom- 
plish the desired end of putting the honest cruiser ahead of the 
specially built racer. An inspeciion of the records of the races, which 
appeared in ForEsT AND STREAM last August, will show that a large 
number of the prizes went to Canada, a fact due partly to the fast 
paddling of one Canadian, and the excellent all-around work of an- 
other, but also to the lack of wind for the sailing races, the Canadians 
excelling at paddling, while the sailing prizes usually remain south of 
the boundary line; but this season the sailing classes were especial] 
unfortunate in the weather on race days, a stute of affairs which, it is 
hoped, will be avoided by holding the meet a week earlier next year, 
at which time there is usually plenty of wind. 

Socially the meet was as great a success as in other ways, as aspirit 
of good feeling and camaraderie was apparent everywhere among 
the canoeists. The a of the gathering was curious iu 
many ways; geographically, they came not only from all sections of 
the United States, but from Canada as well; all ages and classes were 
represented, from the young sct.oolboy to judges and ministers well 
up in the sixties, perhaps the larger number being business and pro- 
fessional men between the ages of twenty five and fifty; but in spite 
of the difference in age and position, there were no breaks in the gen- 
eral harmony, and with the exception of one or two trifling matters 
the thirteen races of the programme went off without dispute or ill 
feeling. The presence of ladies added greatly to the pleasure of the 
camp, and the beach at Squaw Point was always crowded with a fleet 
of canoes. 

The business meeting of the year was held on the last day of the 
meet, and although oceupying but little time, the necessary business 
of the Association was transacted. The officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year were: Commodore, R. S. Oliver, Mohican C, C.; Vice-Com- 
modore, R. S. Rathbun, Deseronto C. C.; Rear-Commodore, F. F. An- 
drews, Rochester C. C.; Secretary and Treasurer, C. A. Neidé, Lake 
George C. C.: Executive Committee—Messrs. Rand, of Boston, Wood, 
of Peterboro, and Vaux, of New York. 

The growth of the Association during the year has been steady 
rather than rapid, the new members received being from all parts of 
the country, though less numerous than is desirable in the western 
part, where the Association is as yet not as strong as it sbould be. A 
strong effo t will be made this year to inaugurate a meet as far West 
as is possible, and to interest the large body of canoeists now unat- 
tached. The increase in membership over last year is but small. as 
many Canadians who joined in 1883 only did so in order to attend the 
camp at Stony Lake, and have since dropped out. 

While the Association races were the main events of the year in 
the racing world, nearly all of the clubs have held races during the 
season, most of them having races each week or two weeks during 
the time when the members are not cruising, as well a3 open re- 
gattas in the spring and fall. Racing has become a most important 
and valuable feature of canoeing, and under proper restriction it 
does more for the improvement of boats and rigs than any other 
agency. The tendency to build machines seems now well guarded 
against, and the result of future competition will be to give us better 
all around boats each year. 

There has been a general improvement in canoes during the year, 
largely due as stated before, to the discussions of last winter. Men 
are taking a greater interest in questions of model and rig, they are 
desirous of knowing more about their boats, and are less willing to 
trust all to the judgment of the builder. Both in model and con- 
struction the canoes of to-day are superior to their predecessors, and 
there is still no end to further improvement. The majority are, of 
course, of wood, and of these the greater number, and the best boats, 
are of lapstreak build, although some very fine boats are turned out 
by the new Canadian methods. 

In rig there is a marked improvement, the old favorite, the balance 
lug, being little altered, but canoes generally are more neatly canvased 
than formerly The lateen is seen less often, but the year has pro- 
duced Com. Oliver’s new settee, known as the ‘Mohican sail,”’ a val- 
uable addition to the long list of rigs. This and the balance lug will 
probably divide the cauoe fraternity for some time to come. to the 
exclusiov ot lateen, leg of mutton, and other older rigs. Many new 
devises have also been brought to the notice of canoeists at the vari- 
ous meets, the racing seat of the Mohican C. C., their different de- 
vices of rig and fi tings, the drop rudder, not new, but for the first 
time generally introduced. Mr. Barney, of the Springfield C. C., has 
invented a new rudder and hanging gear, as well as a new deck til- 
ler; several of the N.Y. C. C. have made additions to their lug rigs, 
giving a better set to the sail. Mr, Stephens, N. Y. C. C., has devised 
several improvements in the way of rudder fittings, and a number of 
other improvements have been made. Perhaps one of the greatest 
improvements of the year is the new folding centerboard, now coming 
into general use, in which the trunk is entirely beneath the floor, 
with only a handle above it. This board promises to settle the ques- 
tion of keel versus centerboard for canoes, as it permits the use of an 
efficient centerboard without materially decreasiog the sleeping and 
stowage room. 

The principal event of the fall was the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, at Albany, in October. Much business was transacted, 
the question of next year’s camp was decided in favor of Grindstone 
Island again, the date being set for the last week in July and the first 
in August. Some changes were made in the rules of measurement, 
to adapt them better to the record, and to correct some points in 
which experience had shown them to be deficient The Regatta Com- 
mittee discussed aud outlined a programme for the next races, giving 
an equal chance to all classes, under sail or paddle, and some new 
members were admitted. ‘Lhe visitors were handsomely entertained 
by the Mohican C C., who or a series of races, which, how- 
ever, were not entirely successful, owing to calms on the river. 

While it is early yet to make plans for next season, the prospect is 
good for an active year. Canoeing has recovered from the disfavor 
with which it was regarded in its earlier years by other boating men 
and the general public, and is now recognized by all as a healthy, 
manly and sensible outdoor sport, and the little craft win the ap- 
preval of sailormen of all classes who see them afloat. The ridicule 
and chaffing that the canoeist once met.everywhere, has for the most 
part disappeared, and they are well received by nearly all. One great 
end obtained by the Association, is a partial recognition of canoeists 
by the railroads and steamers, who for the most pari make liberal 
terms for canoes going to and from the mee’s, and are more obliging 
generally with canoeists than they once were. 

The prospects for new clubs and new members for the A. C. A. are 
good, as the aim and scope of canoeing and the Association are be- 
coming better known, and asthe popularity of all outdoor sports is 
increasing, and their necessity more generally understood. Canoeing 
must grow rapidly, as it offers .ttractions that no other does, 

The prospects are for a good racing season in 1885, as this branch 
of the spo.t is becoming deservedly more popular, and those who 
once opposed it as detrimental to cruising, now understand that their 
interesis may be identical, and the average record will give an oppcr- 
tunity .0 cruisers which they bave never before had. and will beyond 
doubt greatly increase the entries in club and association races. 

Because the year just closed has been marked by few long cruises 
it must not be supposed that cruising is declining in any way. Cruises 
that a few years since would have been widely heralded in the 
papers, are now too much matters of course to attract much atten- 
tion. The idea of covering long distances merely for notoriety, is 
little likely to bring discredit on canoeing, but iustead practical 
traveling and camping are daily increasing. Cruises, long and short. 
are made on all water-, short runs through the season, and a night 
in camp once a week, are common matters in all clubs, and there is a 
healthy tone of sentiment in regard to cruising, discouraging danger- 
ous trips and unnecessary risks, and promoting that sort of work 
which is a rest and recreation without the unhealtby stimulus of 
covering so ae miles, cr traversing peculiarly dangerous waters. 

The question of the danger of canoeing that has been brought upin 
consequence of several accidents this season, has been met by canoe- 
ists, and its agitation will result in greater care in the future on the 
part of those who nave the care of novices. 

There is now every probability of a number of local meets in May, 
and a larger attendance than ever befere at the meet in July and 
August, as nearly all who are present one year, come back with new 
recruits next season. The interest in racing, and especially sailing, 
| is greatly increasing in Canada, as the features of the American 








ROYAL C. C. 


GENERAL meeting of the Royal C. C. was held on Nov. 25, at 
which the following officers were elected for 1885: Commodore, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; captain, J. Ess (Rob Roy); mates, 
J. W. Clayton and G. Herbert; secretary, T. G. F. Winser; committee, 
the Earl of Caithness, H. Evans, A. B. Ingram, Dixon Kemp, the Hon. 
A. a W. G. Klein, E. B. Tredwen, Lambton Young, and E. 
A ach, 

The afoot ony question discussed was that of cruising canoes, as the 
English racing canoes have reached a state of perfection which can 
only be attained by an expenditure of time and money. and an 
amount of skill, which excludes all but a few from the races. To 
remedy this, and to encourage a class of cruising canoes, Mr. Baden- 
Powell proposed the system of average prizes and mixed races which 
was tried by the American Canoe Assoviation this year, with such 
success, three prizes to be given for the best averages, and Mr. Clay- 
ton presented the prizes, of £15, £10 and £5, to be given to the first, 
second and third on the list. 

The limit of weight in the cruising class was increased from 150 to 
200 lbs. for total displacement, without crew. The rules were also 
amended so as to limit the minimum depth of Rob Roy canoes from 
level of topstreak to garboards, to 8in., and from inside of center 
of deck to garboards to llin. The programme of races proposed is as 
follows: Hendon—Sailing, first class; sailing, secund class; paddling 
and sailing. first class. Teddington—Sailing. first class; sailing, 
second class; long penne (second class paddling). Regatta —Pad. 
dling and sailing (first class); paddling (second class paddling): sail- 
ing (first class); running sailing (first clas:); sailing (second class). 
In a the challenge cup races, novice, chase, four paddle and 
two paddle. 

The number of points given to the winner in each race will be that 
of the starters, the second scoring one less, and so on. Walkovers 
will count one, and in cases of ties, the number of times each boat has 
beaten the other, will decide, or if both have the same number of 
victories the prize will be divided. 


MORE COALS FOR NEWCASTLE. 


r is generally admitted that canoeing, in its modern sense, owes 
its origin, as well as the main features of its development, to Eng- 
land. Our first canoes were the Rob Roy and Nautilus, both im- 
pee models, and the vast improvements in boats and rigs of the 
ast few years, date from the valuable series of papers on canoeing in 
the Field, 1879-80, and the revisions of the same, since published in 
“Yacht and Boat Sailing.” 

These writings gave a stimulus to canoe design in America, which 
has resulted in the production of the finest miniature pleasure fleet 
that has ever existed. Probably some few of the English canoes ex- 
cel the best of ours both in finish and completeness of equipment, 
but the average American boat is far ahead of the average on the 
other side, especially in weight. As our boats travel much greater 
distances by rail and steamer, and generally make longer cruises, a 
smaller and lighter craft than the English has grown up, but as far as 
can be judged by tne performances of English model in our races, 
the American craft are superior in speed, portability, and the general 
requisites of a canoe. 

The racing rules of the American Canoe Association were, in 1881, 
taken largely. from those of the Royal C. C., but have since been 
carefully amended each year. until now there is no possibility of 
their leading to the results so apparent in England, where canoeing 
has developed to such an extreme of perfection that those who should 
make the best canoeists are debarred from it, and the growth of the 
sport is suspended. The danger of such a result has long been fore- 
seen here, and a means of preventing it has been eagerly sought for 
by American canovists, with the result that last summer a plan for a 
series of mixed races was proposed by a member of the New York U. 
C., which was further improved by the suggestion by another mem- 
ber, of tne plan now known as the average record, by which the prin- 
cipal prizes are given to the men and canoes who make the best aver- 
age in a number of mixed races. This plan was worked out in all its 
details and proposed to the Regatta Committee of the A. C. A. by its 
originator, who afterward ners tne record of the races as pub- 
lisned in Forrest AND Stream, of Aug. 28. The scheme has been a 
complete success thus far, and with a few alterations of the rules, 
which have since been made, there is no doubt that it will accom- 
plish its end, and prevent both the building of racing machines and 
the competition of professionals in our races, while it must promote 
the building of crui-ing canoes. : 

In the London Field, of Nov. 22, appears a very interesting letter 
from Mr. Baden-Powell, widely known in this country from his 
Nautilus canoes, lamenting the state into which British canoeing has 
fallen, due to the encouragement of extreme types, and proposing as 
aremedy an “average record” plan similar to that used here last 
season. This plan. as noted elsewhere, was brought before the Royal 
Canoe Club, on Nov. 25, and adopted, but neither in Mr. Baden- 
Powell’s letter, nor in the published report of the proceedings, do we 
find any allusion to the source whence it was derived. We con- 
gratulate the Royal Canoe Club on the action they have taken, as we 
feel confident that it will promote the growth of canoeing and the 
design and construction of canoes, and American canoeists will no 
doubt appreciate the compliment implied by the adoption of a 
peculiarly American feature into British canoeing, but it certainly 
would have been no more than fair, on the part of the proposers of 
the scheme, to have given credit to the originators of the idea. 





THE NEW YORK C. C. DINNER.—In the earlier years of its exist- 
ence, the New York C. C. dined every year at Café Hungaria, where 
the advanced spirits of the club discussed gravely the degeneracy of 
those who used a dle longer than MacGregor’s, or ran to extremes 
on the question of ballast by carrying a twenty-five-pound shot bag. 
Later on the cl:.b chose Martinelli’s for a dining place where, in whi 
tie and dress coat, a rig in itself a rebuke to anything so uuconven- 
tional as canoeing, they tried to keep up the illusion that they were 
enjoying themselves as canoeists should. A more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the real pleasures of camp life has brought a contempt for 
such vanities, and this year they will enjey a dinner in every way 
worthy of canoeists. Un Saturday next, a number of the club mem- 
bers will meet at4P. M., at Miss Parloa’s Cooking School. No. 222 
East Seventeenth street, where they will listen to a lecture on camp 
cookery, by Miss Parloa, and in connection with the lecture will pre- 
pare, under her direction, a dinner which the club and their uests 
will partake of at 7:30 P.M. All are expected to wear club uniforms 
or camp costume, and no one will be admitted in full dress. Members 
may obtain tickets at $8 each of the committee, Messrs. Whitlock, 
Muoroe and Perrin, . 
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no reason to suppose that the bird is anything more than a pale, 
Uv 


CANOE.--Mr. E. W. Gregory, the builder of the steam 
nee marine’ in Forest anD Stream of Nov. 27, furnishes the fol- 
jowing additional particulars; The canoe was of canvas, 18x, and 
the engine with cylinder 144X2in., was ae. second nand, for 
$3. e line shaft was 12in. long and lin. diameter. The steam 

pe leads along the gunwale to the boiler, which is so placed as to 
rere room for the engiueer abaft it and a passenger forward. The 
boiler was made by a tinsmith, of heavy ‘‘bath tub” copper, at a cost 
of $4. The stove had two large wicks to burn oil and cost $1.85, and 
js covered hy a sheet iron hood. also inclosing the boiler, which cost 
75 cents, making a total of $9.10, The exhaust pipe leads out at the 
stern above the waterline. The engine was not fitted to reverse, or its 
cost would have been considerably greater. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MEET.—We have received from Mr. L. 
W. Seavey, 216 East Ninth street, New York, a collection of very fine 
photos 0: the last meet. Mr. Seavey has compileda key sheet to 
accompany the large group, giving the name of nearly every canoe- 
ist in it. The photos of Squaw Point are particuiarly good. Those 
wishing to order by mail can obtain a sheet containing reductions of 
all the pictures by sending thirty cents. 

THE HUB C, C.—The Hub C.C. are holding meetings during the 
winter, the last being on Dec. 3. It was resolved to attend the Kast- 
ern meet next spring ina body, The next meeting will be on Jan. 7, 
at which the questions of the best club stove for camp use, and 
whether itis better to have one large tent, or for each to use a small 
tent of his own, will be discussed. 


PERSONAL.—Mr. C.J. Stevens, N. Y. C.C., sailed on Saturday 
last for Engiand. He will return in about six weeks. Messrs. Van 
Deusen of Rondout, and Storms of Rocbester, called on us last week, 
the Jatter on his way to Florida, where he will do some canoeing this 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A CANOE IN A FAIR.-The canoe is now taking a place in society 
alongside the gold-headed cane, the many-colored afghan) and the 
prize cake. One of the Diamond model has been presented to the fair 
of the Paulist Fathers, by F. Joyner & Son, and will be raffled for 
this week in the new church corner of Ninth avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street, New York. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


8. W. W., Canada.—You may sow the wild rice early in the spring’ 
after the ice has disappeared. 

En Ami.—Try the gun-shyness cure, given in “Training vs. Break - 
ing,”’ which was recently printed in our kennei columns. 

New ReapER.—There are half a dozen excellent makes of rifles 
which will answer your purpose. You can select any of them with 
confidence. 

C. 8., Atlantic City.—1. For shooting sizes of shot see article on 
small-bore guns, in another column. The age of the deer cannot be 
told by number of ‘‘snags” on the horns. 

C. L. S., Warwick, R. 1.—We shoul judge from your description 
that the charge was a safe one for the guns, but you will probably 
find that with a lighter load of powder you can get better results. 

SHELDRAKE, Gilmanton Iron Works, N. H.—I send you inclosed 
three feathers plucked from a bird in every way like a partridge 
save the color of plumage. Will you please class the bird? The 
entire bird was of the same color plumage as the sample sent. 
Please answer in your next issue. No one in this vicinity has ever 


seen one of this variety. It was a young female bird. Ans. Therei 
2 
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bleached specimen of the pet Bonasa ). We have 
never re go pale, but have pode of those in which the mark- 


ings were still fainter than in this. 

Cc. BR. 8., een you furnish drafts, and at what eo 
for a catamaran fuitable for the Delaware River, say thirty feet long? 
Avs. Write to Herreshoff Manufacturing Co., Bristol, R. I.. for plans 
and specifications. 

E. T. B.—1. Woodcock shooting as usually practiced requires more 
skill than quail shooting. 2%. Almost everybody who bas shot game 
knows that allowance must be made for the flight of birds, and the 
gun is held ahead of the game. The allowance depends upon dis- 
tance and the rapidity of flight. 

W. M. J., Glascow, Mo.—1. We have in penis an edition of 
the bouk, in which wil! be given the instructions you ask for. There 
is no work on the subject at present. 2. The rate of exchange is 
twenty-four cents for one sbil ng and two cents for one penny. It 
can be sent by money order, which you can obtain at the post-office. 

Tacoma, W. T.—1. Which is the best target for long-range shooting 
to adopt by clubs, paper or iron targets? 2. Do you recommend pits 
for markers, or bullet proof bulkhead to left of target?_8. Which are 
used at Creedmoor, r or iron, pits or bulkhead? 4 Is not a single 
shot rifle .40-60 or “O , with 380 grain bullet, 30-inch barrel, suffici- 
ently large to do good work up to 500yds. I mean a good maker? Ans. 
1. Iron. 2. Pit. 3. Iron target with covered pits. 4. Yes. 





We call attention to the advertisement iu another column of a new 
Dog Bread, which has received approbation from those who have 
used it. It is said to contain new materials which make it nutritive 
and effective. See adv. of Austin & Graves, Bosion.—Auv. 











WMPHREYS 
VET ERINA ICS 


«JR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


SES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
= an BUULTRY. 
FOR TWENTY YEARS umphre ’ Homesc- 
athic Veterinary Specifics have been used b: 
‘armers, Stoc eeders, Livery Stable an 
u f nen. a ailronds, mpptacturers, 
, e Companies, Trav’¢ odr 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, 
with perfect success. 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (39 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
&@” Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILIT 
HUN 


a salle Eiienscon 
indiscretion, is radically 
and promptly EO T cured by it, 
Pistnemorentcere SPEGIEIG NO, 28 


remedy known. Price $1 per ,0r5 vials ‘and 
rge vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re- 


f pri H h HH "0. «Co, 
“Gilast, Catalogue tree.) £09 Fultom 6e-N-Y" 





ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of Fine Fishing: Tackle 


Etemoved to 


Fourth Door from 


18 VESEY STREET,N. Y. 


Astor House. 





SILK WORM 


BE. GATASA, 85 Broadway, N. Y., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment of 
Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 
Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to tine, $5.00. 


Gut to Extra Fine. 
For price list address 


F. LATASA, 81 New St... Rooms 43 & 45, N. Y. 
KYNOCH’S 0 
Patent Perfect” Brass Shells, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 


ris near’! 
brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
acts as advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2, 


only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. 
of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal inside diame 
same as an: 


a@ reducer, an 


not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO, Sole 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


POOLER & JONES PATENT BOSS CARTRIDGE HOLDER 








The only practical cartridge holder in use. Will carry brass c.irtridges and pos.‘.vely prevent wads 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 


Manufactured by R. H. PUOLEH, Serena, LaSalle Co., Ill. 
Send ten cents in silver or currency for catalogue and sample cartridge holder, also a colored litho- 


from starting on shot. Suitable for either paper or orass shells. 
funded. 


raph card of grouse shooting on the prairies. 





other. 


upon application. 





Sportsmen’s Wear. 


We also manufacture Hats, Caps, Leggins, Pants, Vests, 
Waterp oof Horsehide Boots and Shoes, Oarrya’l Bags, Z 
Gun Cases, Oartridge Bag;, 
seriptien of goods used by sportsmen, made from canvas, 
Corduroy and Waterproof Leather. 


Mustrated catalogue, sample and measurement blanks sent free 


GEORGE BARNARD & CO., 108 Madison St., Chicago 
EASTERN AGMNOY: 47 Murray st.,N.Y. F.N, Warre, Manager. 
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UPTHEGROVE 
McLELLAN, 


two gauges larger. Load 
Or can be effectually 


Sample 


), and crimpers 


American Agents, 


AND BELTS. 


(Successor to R. SHEPHERD,) 





Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 


1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 
Can oe worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 
pockets and game pockets. 
dead grass color, and will hold the game of a successfu 
day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 
Valparaiso, Ind. you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


JOSEPH PLUNKETT, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Eng- 





UP & MCS FISHING SUIT, 


DARK LEAD COLOR, 
AND THE 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 


Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 
ASSORTED COLORS. 





Write for our new Catalogue and Samples. 
THIS 


It is of strong material, 








SPORTSMEN’S DELIGHT. 
Merino Elastic Felt Gun Wads. 

















3 28 lish israss ae i ron Bed SOMETHING NEW! 

5 steads, ustable Folling & Ask your dealers for them. If he don’t hav 
ff 8 23 3 Chairs, Folding Beds, Baby them send us 40 cents for sample box of 255, and 
i “Saye Carriages, "tc. Also we will send, postage prepaid. Greatly lessens the 

oer all kinds of Bedding recoil, keeps gun cleaner, gives better pattern and 
£ ze. and Mat- penetration than any other wad. One box will load 
o = tresses pal twice as many sheils as a box of pink-edge. Just 
. 28% constant. te the wad to use over powder and fill up shells, as it 
Zan lyon hand | \ Oe is only half the price of other felt wads. Manufac- 
“ a5 and made (a tured only by THE MERINO ELASTIC FKLT GLN 
eS to order. — ; : WAD Cu., 106 South Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 

a 

3 4 112 West 14th Street, New York. 

5 

RARE THE 

2 BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. OLD RELIABLE STOVER 

= Successors to Tue J. M. Brunswick & BALKE Co. (MPROVED.) 





-dns 
‘pedamio 2 
40 ssviq 3a 






Shell Boxes, and every de- GZ), 
A durable. 


and Te H. W. CoLLEenpDER Co. 





WAREROOMS: 
860 Broadway, New York. 
Market & Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago. 





== Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 
ZB For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 


They are easy to the feet, and v 
, Made to m4 


We are the Sole Owners 


Stover Pumping Windmilis 
for Railroads, Villages, Suburban 
houses. Lawns, Dairies, Brick Yards, 
Drammg. Irngating, etc.. as well as 
Geared Windmills of all sizes, for 
running Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. 
J. D. BROWER, 22 College Piace, N Y. 
City, Agent for Pennsylvania, N. Y. and N. J. 
Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, ill., U. 8. A. 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES, 
Price $2.00. 

For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





He. A 1, Barnard Capvas Shooting Coat, : * - 211 Market Street, St. Louis. 

No. 2’ “ “ “ “ ~ 250 1184 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

No. 3, “ “ «“s “a = 1 5 267 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
¥For the iighest prises ef every exposition where ex: 
For sale by all gun and sporting goods dealers. Ask for them; ie rizes at every ex ion where ex- 

see that our trade mark is on the lining. They are the best; take no hibited. TRIED AND PROVED. 


order in a 





Fishermen, send for 


ae list. circular. E J. MAR- 
UTCHINGS, Dover, TIN, Rockville, Conn., 

N. H., P. O. Box Man’f’r of braided. silk 
Dame, Stopparp & Kenpati, Boston; Henry U. | business fishlines of the best quality. Dealery are 
Squires, New York; F. Cuas, E1cuz1, invited to send ‘for sam before 
Agents. placing their erders, 
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Explanatory and Suggestive, 
FOR THE CASUAL READER. 













shotgun and fishing rod. Go where you will, he is there. You run into him on the crowded city 
burro, and doubles up like a jacknife in the kanim. Seek out the most distant, most tortuous 
sportsman’s camp is yet further on. He goes for game—if the fates shall send anything within 


his worm. But, good luck or bad luck, game or no game, fish or no fish—fun always, fresh air, 
ozone, quicker pulse beat, brighter eye, more elastic step, all the multitudinous rewards, which, 
after all, outweigh the biggest “bags,” and tip up the longest “strings.” Is it not true that only 
a poet could tell his deeds as they ought to be told? Perhaps so. Perhapsnot. He can usually 
tell them himself. And he does, with a thousand different pens, in a thousand different ways. 

You may read it in the FoREST AND STREAM. 

And that is better than if it were put into verse between book covers. 

One who does not understand these things might imagine that after being told so often, this 
story of the man—-him with the rod and gun—might in the end become hackneyed. But it 
is not so. Why? Well for pretty much the same reason, we venture to say, that the fields them- 
selves and the woods and the lakes and the streams never become hackneyed. However that 
may be, one thing is certain. Oer columns every week, and month after month, give ampie 
proof that there is still an abundance to tell of what is seen and what is done afield and on 
angling waters; and that hosts of people still delight to read the telling, our subscription books 
show with ever increasing emphasis. The FOREST AND STREAM is in the best sense 


A Journal of Recreation. 


It tells of the recreation found by busy men, in out-door, open-air life. It zs recreation to 
these same men and to others. Explain it how you will, this recreation found in the pages of the 
FoREST AND STREAM is different from the diversion afforded by other papers. Why? Because 
(it may be answered again) the recreations of field and stream are always ten times more potent 
for good than are those found in almost any other way. 

Look through the pages and you will see that the departments include a pretty large field. 
It is a wide scope of subjects. But if you look carefully you will see that the paper, from front 


trying to foist upon the reader, who is interested in angling and shooting, a lot of stuff about 
horse racing er base ball or prize fights. There is no sawdust-ring odor. Everything is redolent 
of the woods. There are plenty of other papers devoted to the other subjects. If you are 
interested in them, you need hardly spend time to read the rest of this explanatory advertisement. 
The ForEsT AND STREAM’S field is broad, but it is not broad enough to take in all creation. 
The editors are perfectly contented with the scope of the paper as it is at present. And now 


A Word About 1885. 


For fifty-two weeks of the year 1885 we propose to publish the FoREST AND STREAM, and 
to fill each number witi the same rich abundance and variety of reading that may be found in 
this present number or in any one of the five hundred numbers that have gone before it. 

There will be the same delightful accounts of the adventures and misadventures of the 
Sportsman Tourist, and whether the “tour” be across a continent or only across the pasture lot 
into the woods beyond, the story in either case will be well worth the time it takes to read it. 
We shall have, now and then,.a description of such excursions in foreign lands, but for the 
most part these columns will deal with what is seen and done in our own country, for that, after 
all, is what the readers of FOREST AND STREAM are rightly presumed to be most interested in. 

The Natural History columns will give attention to varied forms of animal life, more parti- 
cularly such as may come under the observation of sportsmen in their rambles. This department 
of the ForEST AND STREAM we believe to hold a place altogether unique. It is neither the 
dime-museum sort of un-natural history affected by the newspapers, nor the abstruse, fine-spun 
and terribly dry lucubrations of the scientific associations. It is intelligent talk about animal 
life} intended for intelligent readers. 

In the Shooting and Angling columns(we need hardly say it) will be accounts of hunting 
excursions and fishing trips—-with luck, good, bad and indifferent; discussions about matters 
mechanical, ethical, sentimental, fanciful and practical; some, after much debating, will be 
settled; others will he left (and the reader with them) at the end just where they were at the 
beginning. 

The Xennel will give in 1885 (as it has given in 188.4) the earliest, most accurate and the 
only unbiased reports of shows and trials, and it will be the endeavor of the editors to maintain 
for the FOREST AND STREAM in this special branch the position it now holds away in advance 
of anything else published in this country. 

The Yachting columns are in charge of an expert, whose highest ambition will be to keep 
these departments in the place already won for them in the recognized lead of journalism. 
Though the Canoeing interest of the country is of comparatively recent growth, the FOREST 
AND STREAM fully appreciating its importance, has provided for those who sail or paddle a (pretty 
generous). corner, which is so full of practical suggestions and recountings of cruising experi- 
ences, that a canoeist might almost as well try to get along without a paddle as without the paper 
in his mail every week. 

In a word—this is what we started out to say—in 1885 the FoREST AND STREAM will be 
newsy, bright, wholesome—a journal of out-door recreation. 

Terms:—$q per year, $2 six mos,, Iocts. per copy. Sold everywhere. Make orders payable, 


Forest AND StrEAM Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 








THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE ia 1¢00D NEWS 
G REATAMERICAN 


1 LADIES! 

Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, Now's your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss ‘hina 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 


T 


SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES 


For muzzle and breech-loading, cylindrical and 
choke-bore shotguns. Made to open just short of 


50, 70 and 90 rae. giving close pattern and great 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Goid Band Moss 


penetration; 10 and 12-gauge. Send for circular. 
Twenty sent, postpaid, for $1 

- Set. For full particul: address . 

devia Guba’ AMEMICAN ThA GO 


H. H. SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester, N.Y |. »>7 PEGE Si and 53 Vesey St., New York. 





CoMPANY 







FOREST AND STREAM. 





Arma virumque cane—“‘Arms and the man I sing.” And, indeed, it would take the genius 
of a Virgil and the roll of Latin hexameters fitly to tell the deeds of this man, whose arms are 


street, encounter him on cars and steamboats; he perches atop the country stage. bestrides the 
streams, his line has been wet in their waters; penetrate into the wilderness, the tin can of the 


reach of his ammunition; for fish—if by good fortune a trout shall rise to his fly or descend to 


cover to back cover is homogeneous. What is in it belongs in it. There is not the mistake of 





(Dec. 11, 1884, 








The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


East of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 














































ANGLING. HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
American Angler's Book, Norris....... seeeeeee § 50] Across Comey WII is o.0.0.0¢5c6 0k cass ee- 5 00 
BUMOT EG HOGS BOOK... . ccccceeveccscaseee: xe 2 40 | American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long.... 2 00 
arr net cawawaecedcmas ore 50 | American Sportsman, The, Lewis......... coos 20 
Angting Pee. ssuasenenes: oeesenssee » = ner ar gael Modern, Gloan............ suse 
ing, & ND cn kceecedeunsuneed Crac aN aan haem ns Gm eeanaitwie wee uuab esac 3 
Angling Literature in England................ 1 25 | Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... ... 2 a 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall,................ > 300| Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v.,cloth 4 00 
SSPECRER AMGIUINE WAIORS o5 5c 5 vecineaccescssesseces 2 00 | Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 2 00 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 1 50 | Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 75 
» pape 
ron oe —. Robtadiansidecen ees nce 5 = pew } Became a — Shot, Farrow......... 1 00 
ishing, Bottom or Float................: 200+ ow I Became a PE GN bacdddcee eceves 2 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ 3 50 | Hunting, Shooting and SINE ois usllnaenas 2 30 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock..................20+06 2 00 | Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 1 50 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ......-........0+++ 2 50 | Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,.................. 25 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes...................- 1 25 | Modern Breech-Loaders, Greener.............. 2 50 
Fly and Worm Fishing............. Kentanecunite 50 | Rifle Practice, Wingate..............cceeeseees 150 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing .......... 250 | Rod and Gun in California..................... 1 50 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 2 | Shooting ... .......... Nitewanndnae réncemenenes 50 
WyGGNG Bid WVMERIIG. qo... «2. s:0sececaccecavesss EOD | BOOM DOUION oo. ccc sccccatscscaccccnss -- 300 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium........... cove . SO | Shootene Om the WIM®.......5.-cccccccsccsssvece % 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 1 00 | Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth... ............ 10 00 
Modern Practical angler, Pennell............. 2 00 IEEE cnc cicandiseaicccescexaces 15 00 
eae — RIED ccancaenccotes eenaaae 2 = Sporting Adventures in the Far West......... 1 50 
linens... eee eee Te 
Scientific Angler ........ .......2.. .ccccseee, 150 “a aa 1 2 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ........... oo 
Tenia Sea deos Rane saneeeennaeeseeaet ere saee eee 2 S The Gun and Its Development, Greener... .... 2 50 
The Game | Fish of the Northern’ States and id GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 
ritis WMO cis sénsas Ma se ateeei i 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 1 50 sGeentes ks. Map of, Stoddard - $100 
r ] arrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ 50 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 3 75 | Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
Pe Diaknevccsdeesuctinty. esc iaasanccs ccc <a 
BIRDS. Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 50 
American Bird Fancier.......... 50 | Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 50 
Baird’s Birds of North America..... . 80 00 | Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region 50 
eee Chamber and Cage Birds . - = — 70 sanenin Region. Stoddard........ 25 
NR co Reo ap of Androsco, etka: lad ss tanens 50 
Birds Nesting . 125] Map of Northern Maine, Steele,............... 1 00 
Birds of Eastern North America.............. 18 00 | Map of the Thousand Islands.......... ..... 50 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania................ 4 00 | Tourists’ Map of Maine....... ...... 0 ..... 1 00 
Birds 3 eebenunaseaswe: smeeiee 2 SPORTS AND GAMES 
r an ccm watanwves neecceueeae e — 
Cape ane Singing WHEE. AROAS, .6 oes cecsease ‘ = Saeieae sadia ier ie ~—e Sports ana Games : 0 
A CE BIEN cncccedsiccncecvevnesenceeston . Ss. -; CLOUD....... 
Coues’ Field Ornithology.................s00++ 2 50 | Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, ete.. 2 00 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 00 | Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 3 00 
oa Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, “i ee. 20 
IID 5 viaccin'sns vs 40 esdaneaaneeaca sneak ot 2 y s 50 
Holden's Book of Birds, Be. 2; cloth....... ‘ » oo ~~ of Sports and Amusements 3 50 
Minot’s Land an me ED. . us ccowcces ands al Mang <u sos anitenhewenpuia dae teaee 50 
PBGIHO Heine SIMS  -.<oo.cacsccscacdusescens .... _ %5]| Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise....... 25 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................04. 2 00 | Laws ao of Whist, Cavendish..... 2 00 
Hotaral History. = Birds PRM Se ta ee 3 = = MU TOWN choc csccesaccetess seen one kean 25 
otes on es MONON sc ovictinecvsievseses 1 dines pie wece weenn wees AP ee Se Pe Oe 
Samuel's Birds of New MAD, oc cacovis. <cae 4 00 | Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 7 50 
sere —_.. taaesartgse spicne spose wovese 4 15 | Whist for Beginners............ PAceie NESE Se eae 50 
ater Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer an 
Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; KENNEL, 
hand colored edition, 2 vols., each........... 30 00 | American Kennel, Burges..................... 3 00 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ ee ERs 2 00 
Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............. 6 00 Dog, ve > a ae eaaees Menken caernuee 80 
ic OMEN OR, BOs nc -weevcciesesscecvcse -- 200 
BOATING AND YACHTING; Dog Breaking, by Holabird SS eee cy ae 
Ww in the Yacht Sunbeam..... og Breaki Ce Ee en 3 7% 
Bout Racing, Brickwood. nn unveam.---- 3 §p | Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson../:! 8 00 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 1 25 ee vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 1 00 
‘anoeing in NUCKIA. .. ccc ccccccccccecccccce 1 Bh | DOBSe+----eeeee ees nns seccereccrecerccecssctsreees ‘ 
Canoe and Camera... Bese piskoog -1 60 D oo Britain, America and other 200 
Cruises in Small Yachts ese 2022! 2 60 | Dogs: Management of, Mayhew, 16mo.-°/°°°. ” 75 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing........ coe: Oe Dogs, Richa for Judgin aeeuzagtonsstso’s ++ 50 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor. ......... . 200 peas ens 4 Their Wave oo tee ‘ = 
Proctinl Bont Betting, See gees teltonniest tae i= Dogs and the Public |.......... oe co ae 
: Seta eee tees sinaie® English Kennel C, 8. Book, Vol. I......... 5 00 
Practical Boat Building, Kemp.... oon Ce ; > Ee ea ee sates 
The Sailing Boat 50 English K. C. S. Book, Vols, III. to X., each.. 4 50 
~ . De a weet are tt ee COR PI OS IO onic. cinectsecsees ces 3 00 
Vacation Cruising. Rothrick....... . ee Practical Kennel Guide. Stabies 1 50 
Yachts and Boat Halling, Kemp... +++ 10 00 | Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... | ......1...7. 8 7 
Yac I MR eb.iccsctescccnascencus 25 00 Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands. ./7"""""" 7 50 
ep ee ae 12 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 
pmee the Wilderness “sagt: 195 | MOPOCCO -....+0.600.seeeeeeerseneees 22 50 
ma per—paper, SD Gee's Se sees i Semtonthores............... 
— in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in ‘ ae ees ee ent ae 
MIN cc6 ces cae ensn > she weeetibasen aeensce 7 a 8, 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman............... 17 4 i » 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 3 nS 6 oe — Seen te ; = 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall.. 1 50] Animal Plagues, Fleming........ ............! 480 
i rer 75 | Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 250 
utitentamee Trapper, Gibson......... ' = Archer, Modem cece § Niauriice hope 25 
CAMPING. «oes a2 voce reeecceeeeeesees Arche tchery of, Maurice Thom: ee 
How to Camp Out, Gould... ....s eee eee eee 1 00 | Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, see 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .......... -+-- 150] Government Report....... Steg een Kens 250 
Hunter boy Trapper, Taras Be ceccvseacecrcns ‘ 2 Common Objects of the Seashore. ............ 50 
gs in the Rockies. ............0.ccc- cece twar Die ceaeate ae nesses onic tcetanns 1 
The Adirondacks, Headley..................+- 2 00 Historscal and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- - 
rica cnakcninseestenees-casle sacacee 5 00 
HORSE. How to Make Photographs ........... aac, 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 00 | Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 6 00 
Bits and Bearing J Reins Pa caneaeee waeeet® aseais : 2 aoe wae to Vegetation..............7" 6 50 
ucher’s Met of Horsemanship.......... OO 100 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols......... ei Seeseauece 80 00 | Life and Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 2 50 MUM ace vant oscar gale Macca vee écaccasete 1 50 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 1 50 | Maynard’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 1% 
DW FOR SOME ROGR. 2... .0065..ccsclescessouss 1 25 | Manton’s Taxidermy Without a ‘Teacher...... 50 
Horseback Riding, Durant..................06+ 1 25 | Natural History Quadruped................... % 
How to Ride and School a Horse.... ......... 1 00 | North American Insects..................c000. 1 50 
ID Me IID, a sicccannescenesessenssans 80 | Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 1 50 
Horses, Famous American Race............. sie Ris cenascacastadenckos ones distencs secon 50 
eee —— —_ | ‘ = ey a ae penceebewonceas : 60 
orses, Famous, 0 scesscsa cavnde ctical Forestry, by OP cece ¥ deienccs ae 
Jounin “= Horse RRM soos scsackcceces a» 2S — Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
anual o So ee . Oe EES Cnncnccoatagisccaconee evens ccccscesesss. 1-30 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor........ 8 00 | Practical Orange Culture............ sesecs- co 2 OP 
Muayhew’s Horse Management................. 3 00 | Practical Poultry Keeping......... ¥eus eneetins 2 00 
———- renee a ee esa re: 2 os goer ne pers. Satis chale wax anes a 2 00 
NT TOONS WIM eon cicns seccccesceccesaces jportsman’s Gazetter. EN be kbnescmesdcce 83 00 
Midas and Oehing....... 20 | Studies in Animal Life, Lewis................. 1 00 
Satie Reresactiens, Waeee Melville’s....... ‘i : = Fa = of ———— pea tetons iaiweseee 3 50 
e Management, Meyrick.............. ina e Forester, by Brown........ ....... « ons ae 
Siemans hens Owner's Cyclopedia....... 8 75 | The Northwest Coast of PETIOBG . ivcétccccss 20 00 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 3 50 | The Heart of Europe............... ... 3% 
——e on the Horse, American edition, ae a Potent . =. ie . 12 00 
iy cae ea oh gua Carte eeses ent cenvsseneben ° e logica NI css cksnintsasanceune 10 00 
The Book of the Horse..............cccssccse 12 50 | The Book of the Rabbit.......222222222.2.: : 500 
(a rrr .. 100] The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ 1 00 
The Horse Owner’s Safeguard................. 2 00 | Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... ............ 15 00 
ey ] oman a .. ae - é ° Lae apne re, eas <idapaNeesesan dees i = 
ace’s erican Stu m Is An es 0. ND ne ih'ens cenansncivvens 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 20 00 {| Yellowstone Park, Ludiow, quarto, clot 4, Gov- 
Woodruff's Trotting Horses of America...... 250 | SI cicivcecencccGeceeicens 6 ssoe SR 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.... ........ 150] Youatt onSheep.. .... ... ......... i ee 





AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
Trae WICEHEOoLS 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded tc any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 
Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mase. 
Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws, , 
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me | pIEPERS PATENT B.L.. GUNS 


LEAD THE MARKET: 
THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 




























a 
ks The Large Demand Proves Their 
POPULARITY. 
| ARE REMARKABLE, 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED: oe 
8 REGULARITY 
~~ Te CHEAPNESS. AND 
vane ae 
oth 4) STRENGTH. ACCURACY. 
per 75 SYMMETRY. ona 
ece 200 
aa DURABILITY. ee er ee ae 
1 50 ; = angeabie, 
. 25 
i 2 ; , . — EXTENSION RIB. 
18 i LE ee a te ie. 0g 
1 50 No. 600—Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, double bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks. ex- 12g. 10g. No. 588—Stub twist barrels. back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, 
: 50 tension rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, pistol grip. patent fore end, rubber butt .... 2.0.2.2 .-.e ees eee eeeeeenteeereeees $37 00 $88 00 
- 300 finely chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the 598—Damascus harrels, rest same aS No. 588. 1... 2... eee cece eee e cece cece nese eesenenseees 4000 41 00 
<a SE TOI gona on cco canes cctses <6 ccwtcunsateticevnssceresneenMuacasassaaces $57 00 00 589—Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as No. 588...........2+se005 + 4700 4800 
- 10 00 605—Same, with good Damascus barrels, engraved locks and mountings.............. 7000 75 00 599—Damascus ‘“ = “ = _ S = eine ee --- 8000 65200 
. 15 00 610—Same, with fine Damascus barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks.......... 100 00 105 00 5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44W. C.F. ... ..... 40 00 
. i o 615—The best quality in every particular...... ....2.00-20- cece ccccccccescccccsccccces 125 00 130 00 5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, bar lOCKS.............sceceeeceeseceercreres seeeeeee 50 00 
ik Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. 
8 2 80 FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
se It your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send for one on approval. 
- $1 00 : | aa. a oa. 
oy THE 8S. D. & G SPECIALTIES ARE: 
— CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
on OBO Guns. MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
- = COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. PARKER BROS.’ Guns. STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN 
50 ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M, C. Breech-Loading Implements. 
2 3 
TEE INTERNATION AL. 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARE.) 
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LATEST IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE GUNS. 





wt MmaCom Como Me 
SS FSagssss 


Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore End, Double | TOP SNAPS,—(As per cut). Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore 
End, Double Bolt. Extended Rib, Handsome Rubber Heel Plate, both varrels choke-bored. 


SIDE SNAPS,.—Fine Twist Barrels 
1 Plate, right barrel cylinder-bored, left barrel choke-bored. 
| 12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds weight, - | PRICE, $36 00 


Bolt, not Extended Rib, Iron Hee 


12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds w: ight - 
10° « 32 inches, 9 to 1014 pounds weight. Pa - | PRIOE, $30 00 10 * 32 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight, 
Every component part of these guns is made by gauge. They are handsome, safe and very durable, shooting qualities excellent, and are superior in every way to any ever before offerea 


at such em OR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. 


Also Sole Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S BRASS SHELLS. 


co = Vae ee 
S S&2SEz 





















50 
1 50 
3 
Fi Breech | 
1 CO and MUZZ1e-L0a annon 
1 00 
a 
1 50 FOR 
l 2 Ps G ssessactiions 
% ik D f Sal f PID 6 A R P { i T This boct will give better satisfaction for all-round work 
2 dll d] ll ul 0868, oe oe 0S 5 dll OWiS. P than = covering yet invented for be feet. Double uppers, 
SZ 4 water-tight tongue at instep, snug adjustment at top. giving 
= ORNAMENTAL FOR LAWNS. Zi symmetrical application to Conhermadion of foot, ankle and 
50 —)o(— PF ee =" ee ght calf, ig Warne — —_ haan and 
tp : warmth. ili not chafe the heel or ankle. The seams are 
50 m PRICES—BREECH-LOADERS. rubber cemented before being stitched; the tongue is thor- 
2 No. 1, length =. He. Sage Maisie ie $60 00 pone J waterproofed; bottoms put on with weJt and hand- 
00 “ yg 6 ORin” SAG ke B S sewed; no screw-nails used as in the cheap imitations. Thorough 
00 “4 6% Bain? = 11777) 955 00 work and fit guaranteed. 
00 ‘ae a Ae as 225 00 Send for catalogue of leather and canvas sportsmen’s goods to 
50 *¢ ¢ Ge. ee  cacuee 300 00 
00 MUZZLE-LOADERS. ¢ 
: re ping iges ogee a YERRINGTON & QUIMBY, 
00 “ 3, S8in * 156% 85 00 
09 we 4, “ azin., “ au 120 00 SUCCESSORS TO 
; * ieee “175 00 
a9 «gins «© 88% 20 Op THOMSON & SONS, 
ed 301 Broadway (P. O. Box 1016), NEW YORK. 
50 -——— 
00 Also Agents in New York for 
Lefever’s Hammerless Guns. 





DOG TRAINING; 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
a 


STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., 
S. T. HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FORESI AND STREAM, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Can be obtained from leading Gun Stores. FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE PRICE $1.00 





eee ae 


400 FOREST AND STREAM. 











ing p ice an‘ 
Exchange Place, 






ANTED—A _ FIRST CLASS TRAVELING 

sale-man to travel for a gun and fishing 

tackle house. Address Letter Carrier J. B. HUB. 
BARD, Chicago, Ill. ecl1,1t 


for Sale. 













The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 
















































in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. WHITE HARES = 
These rifles are made .88-cal. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr., .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr., and .50-cal. % gr. (Express), using the same ammunition | | ss wine pares at our stati ” 
c . : cee on 
as other magazine rifles. Catalogues and price lists on application to the manufacturers. Bethel, well boxed and in prime order at one dollar bc 
WHITNEY ARMS CO., New H C er gag at sccompany the order” JG "RiCH . 
or cash must accompan e order. J.G. RICH, 
. New Haven, Conn. oF cash pany G. RICH 
T 
> as IVE QUAIL IN FINE CONDITION Fo 
THE GREAT SINGLE BREECH-LOA DER. | Di. *Titker’s WoGpWikD, Comminc® me 
. Merchants, 174 Chambers street, N.Y. bov27,7t Ls) 
a res 
<i iit a B*= NUMBERS OF FOREST AND STREAM 
: for sale, All but the first volume. The best ga 
f offer accepted. W.H. BRUMMITT, Pontia>. Mich, Th 
decl1,tf 
ee 
THE FIELD.” 10 and 12-Gauge. MAGNIFICENT RUBBER LIFE DRESS FOR ( 
This gun, which, from its wonderful adaptation to all kinds of field shooting, we have named ‘‘The Field,” Captain Boyton in his longest voyages; for sale a pa 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way of a single breech-loader. It is real'y the only single breech-leader | 9 pargain. Address; JAMES CREELMAN, 176 East an 
' worth having. It has fcoit top lever, pistol grip, rebounding lock, and patent fore end, and is beautifully finished. For | Seyenty-second street, ». Y. deel1,1t , 
ooo pty at ge oe aap oe and in fact for all oe purposes aoe just as gree as the i — pu. to 
Je have sol e bulk of all the single breech-loadir ns used in this country for the past four years e reason is that tue s in 
top lever action as combined with other features in “The Field” gun is the only correct one and other single guns are successfully 7. ae oF Sie, Se _— SL. 1 
sold only as tLey resemble ours. Persons with ordinary prudence will not hesitate long as to which to choose, particularly as t — Ran ~—gge @ es = oe oan and 
“The Field” gun costs but a wifle any way, and no more than the imitations. Address P. O. Box 1114. ae little ‘Coot $350; a sell for $150. ae = 
H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 Murray Street, New York. P. 0. Box 312, Spencer, Mass. dec11,3t 
Me 
OR SALE.—A CLOSE AND HARD SHOOTING , 
SP E Baker gun, 10-bore, 30in. barrels, weight 8ibs., m 
as good. as new. Satisfaction guaranteed. Com- fiv 
plete with fifty brass shells, loading implements, pa 
Na: EE BARREL AG RRUEGER, Wrightsville, York Co, Pac kt me 
i - .C.K oR, ntsville, York Co., Pa. lt 
Russian Water Proof. Tan — Ca 
Price 25 Cents. GUN. OUGALL DOUBLE-BARRELED EXPRESS mé 
The best article k for keepi t wet and rifl -, .40 cal, 50 grains, cheap. Perfectly new. do 
Masi '=- "= H. C. SQUIRES, 178 Broadway, NY. decil.1t a. 
in é 
GUN OIDE. Hu the Stud. 
Price 50 Cents. e e Sa - 
The only non-oxydizer made that will prevent H ll d K l a 
iron, steel and metal from rusting when exposed to I Sl © enne ° 
salt water. The contents of one bottle will keep a —- Ep 
gun in good cordition one year. Gordon Setter “ce ARGUS.” . 
Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 3 
Powdered Areca Nut. an excellent nose and great endurance. The fol- Ts 
: lowing are his bench show winnings: 1st prize in : 
Price 50 Cents. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Toronto, puppy class, 1880; 2d prize, Lonoen, 1881; 


This gun is light and compact, from 9 to 10 Ibs. weight. The rifle is perfectly accurave. 


c;. CC. SMITE. Maker. Syracuse,N.Y. 


“Forest and Stream” Books 


ANTELOPE AND DEER 
OF AMERICA. 


By JOHN DEAN CATON, LL.D. 


This is a book written by a sportsman for sportsmen, and by a naturalist for naturalists. 
It gives a full history of the Pronghorn Antelope and of every species of American Deer, 
from the giant Moose down to the tiny Acapulco deer; recounts deer-hunting experiences and 
adventures, and describes the different hunting methods adopted by sportsmen. Pages, 426. 
large octavo, cloth, beveled edges; more than fifty illustrations. A superb work. Price $2.50. 


1st prize, Cleveland, also special for best Gordon 
setter exhibited, 1882, 1st prize, champion, Ottawa, 
1883; 1st prize, champion, Chicago, 1883; 1st prize, | 
Montreal, and special for best Gordon setter F, Ni 
1883; Ist, cnampion, London, also special for best 
Gordon setter dog in show, and special for best i 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1883. 

Argus has been awarded prizes under the follow- Gs 
ing ae Davidson, Major J. M. Taylor, 
Harry colm, James Watson, W. J. Munson. ; 


Stud Fee, $25.00. | 


STUD FOX-TERRIER 


' 
Champion Raby Tyrant, ) 
(K.C.8.B. 11,179.) 
Pupped October, 1880. Weight 164% pounds. 
Raby Tyrant is a white dog, with an even marked 
ricb black and tan head. He isa thoroughly game 
and stylish terrier, possessing a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head, with perfect drop ears, small SI 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 
bed and muscular quarters, short. straight legs, 
excellent feet, great bone and substance, with an 
exceptionally hard and dense coat. 
Raby Tyrant is without doubt one of the most = 
successful terriers of the present judg He has 
4 


A safe and infallible remedy for WORMS in DOGS. 





Imperial Flea Powder. 
Price 50 Cents. 


For the destruction of Fleas and vermin on dogs 
and other animals. 





The above are put upunde my supervision by 
one of the best chemists in the United States, and 
each is guaranteed as ne. Sample con- 
taining one package of each sent on receipt of $1.50 
in stamps or postal note. 

I keep in stock a full line of 


Spratt’s Medicines for Doe 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 


No. 178 Broadway, N. Y. 


GUNNING COATS 


Of superior construction and devices, with eight 
pockets outside, and large game pocket the full size 
of skirts, with inside and outside openings thereto, 
and with net bottoms, permitting drippimg, disten- 
sion and ventilation. Each 





been exhibited 67 times, 33 different judges having 
adjudicated upon him, and has won First 10 
cups and specials; 12second and 2 third prizes. His ‘ 
breeding is undeniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable blood that can be ob- 


Corduroy Coats. .$12 00 tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- Ci 





sma 8! TRAINING vs. BREAKING. |=" 
Duck Coats........ 4 00 . ° Fee, $15.00. d 
Duck Vests........ 200 JOHN E, THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, ; 
Corduroy Vests... 4 C0 By S. T. HAMMOND. ‘ Mass. li 
Corduroy Pants... 6 00 This is a book for dog owners, who by its directions can successfully train their hunting W 
Corduroy Caps...$1to2/ dogs, It teaches how to bring out the wonderful intelligence of the dog by an entirely novel MAINSPRING. ti 
ER oes x88 vises method, in which kindness is substituted for the whip. It is humane, sensible, practical, and IN THE STUD d 


Shell Vests........ 5 00 


Santtier Galtece:... 800 Mainspring is an imported pointer, by Mitre (win- 


ner of more teld trials than any dog in England), 
and he by old champion Kang, whose reputation is n 
world wide. Mainspring’s dam (salter’s Romp) 
also his litter sisters Malt and Hops, are field trial 
wioners, and he divided second prize in pointer e 
stakes at E. F. Trials, 1884. 

For Sale—Two Mainspring—Chic pups, 4 mos. old, 


will develop whatever “hunting sense” there is in the animal. 

Thirty-five years’ experience Jed to the production of the volume. Primarily written for 
those who wish to train their pointers and setters for the field, it yet lays down rules by which 
one can teach a toy dog ora huge St. Bernard, how to do almost everything but speak. To 
make your dog your intelligent, willing friend, one who obeys you because he Joves you, not 


Duck Gaiters...... 2 00 
Pin Coeck Coats... 1 75 
Pin Check Pants... 1 25 
Frieze Ulsters..... 25 00 





























ees - ; ; dogs. Also Dirk, a handsome liver and white do 
Duck Pants,... .... 250! because he fears you, is the end secured by the methods. of TRAINING vs. BREAKING. io” Coexioas ex Caio (bemmate) if mee. old. = c 
These last have double fronts, a feature sports- Octavo, cloth, 100 pp. Price $1.00. trained. Address CAPT. McMURDO, Charlottes- N 
men will appreciate. ee a et eee ville Va. decl1,tf 
Articles delivered, carriage paid, when goods are f 
paid for in advance. Address W O O D C R T : . 
HENNING. CLOTHIER A K ° Scotland Kennel Collies. 
tee elena <8 : STUD DOGS. | 
$10 SEVENTH STREET, | WASHINGTON, D.C. BY ya 
anne ae “NESSMUK.” | BITCHES. I 
y B : ° ‘ : Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 8 
——o = eae diag on oe A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for pleasure to the siesta o’ Gowrie, champion Mey , Lilac, Eigg and 
ee ee ds. Its author, having had at deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded admir- | ther imported and prize winning bitches. : 
IN WATER CULORS. woods, its author, having had a great de: P pats : Puppies for sale from the above stock. 0 
By the author of “Tight Shell” and “Double,” viz : ably in putting the wisdom so acquired into plain and intelligible English. The chapters Fer further iemians ee ee ad- ; 
6 ee oe Deere) seeee tes Size a in | are written to teach the traveler how to journey through the wilderness with ease; . 
s N 1d MEI. cece eens . ° ° ° : : 
& LOST OPPORTUNITY ............ “ 11x14 “ To sleep on a fragrant elastic bed and pillow at night, instead of abrading his vertebra BE UFORT 
The entire set ready for framing sent post-paid il a lal A e 8 
for $5.00. Address vu. A. ZIMMERMAN, ey ne es (Champion Bow—Beulah.) g 
St. Paul, Minn. To go light; to keep warm and dry; : The best looking pointer living, and a great stu! j 
To cook plain, wholesome meals; og. Fee $50. 
WALLACE’S : : ] 
z To come out of the woods refreshed and comforted; NEVISON. f 
Map of the Adirondacks. To get a dollar’s worth of recreation and rest for every dollar spent. Champion imported mastiff, winner of forty first E 
Stl as Cadi “Sinisa It is just the thing that thousands of novices are looking for, and gives them just the Se 850. i teal Uhblis 
: venhaniee advice and practical information they want. Then there are hints as well for older campers, | Island, N. Y- 5 "jy8.tf 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co who will be surprised to see how much ‘*Nessmuk” can tell them; and stories, anecdotes, and 
a never-failing supply of mother-wit for the entertainment of all who can appreciate a good oe". cieiiae td 
: ; sige : , o lood 
Pittsfield, Mass. Outs Free | thing told in camp or in print. Cloth, illustrated, 16mo., pp. 160. Price $1. pes nnn Fal m3 ane >: Fee, $25. ¥ : 
Bain see ea aati ak Wahl 
, : case, ae o ; 
la everywhere by ine Trade. | Address: Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, New York, | #oursi street! Roboven, XJ. 





